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PREFACE. 



1 HE following Treatife, together with those 
with which it is accompanied, was wHttent 
many years ago for my own private amuse- 
« ment and satisfaction. For I then had form* 
ed no design of having them published to the 
world. But since I have been induced to 
make my thoughts in some other instances 
public, it has led me farther than I at first 
purposed, and given me encouragement to 
produce these likewise to the world, that if 
any the least good can result from them, I 
may have the happiness of seeing it in some 
degree take place. The principal subjects 
which I have undertaken to elucidate, have, 
I believe, been considered by me in a light 
quite new. For J do not recollect that any 
person before has followed the same mode of 
A? 
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illustration. Particularly in respect to the 
plagues in Egypt, it does not appear that any 
writer has observed that correspondence which 
seems to subsist between the offence and the 
punishment, as well as between the people 
and their customs. It will afford me great 
satisfaction if this correspondence should ap- 
pear universally obvious and precise, and 
founded in truth. As wh$it I here present to 
the public is a sm^ll part of a large collection, 
I msty possibly, if I live, venture to produce 
other observations upon similar subjects, and 
of a like tendency. For my chief labour has 
been, ever since I have had opportunities of 
reading, observing, and forming an unbiassed 
opinion, to do honour to the religion which 
I profess, and to authenticate the Scriptures 
upon which it is founded. 
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EGYPTIAN RITES 



AND 



OF THE COLONIES BY WHICH THEY WERE INTRO- 
DUCED VERY EARLY INTO GREECE. 



As some of the evidences, concerning the 
religion and customs of Egypt, are taken from 
those which prevailed in Greece; it may be 
proper to prove, that these customs of the 
Grecians were certainly borrowed from the 
former country : and at the same tiirie to shew^ 
at what intervals, and by what persons, they 
were introduced. For if the rites alluded to 
were of late date, or doubtful origin, their au- 
thority would be of little weight : and no just 
inference could be made from them. But it 
will be found, that a near relation subsisted 
of old between the two nations : that the one 
was in a great degree constituted by colo- 
nies from the other: that these emigrants 

came over to Hellas in times of very high an- 

B 



iiquity: most of them long before the sup- 
posed aera of Troy, and became superior to 
the original inhabitants. They brought with 
them the religion and rites of the people, from 
whence they came. We may therefore from 
the stream judge of the fountain. 

Of some early and particular 
Migrations* 

First, then, it will be proper to shew that 
• Greecd, according to the traditions of the na- 
tives, was in great measure peopled from E- 
gypt. Dio&orus Siculus tells us, that some 
of the principal persons upon record among 
the Athenians were from this ' country : and 
that the Athenians in general #ere from * 
Egypt. The Peloponnese was for the most 
part peopled by Dorians: and the ancient 
leaders of thesfc Dorians, according to * Hero- 
dotus, were of the same original, and came 
from the same part of the world. The Lele- 

1 VfynfcH h xm rtn 'Hytpowr rtwt AtyvvrrtHf wccpi ft* A fa- . 
vtMtf, Diodor. Sic. 1. 1. p. 25. Rhodomanni. 

* K«u rtf? AfantiVf in tyouriy uxoiKVf urui Xtitrttf rmt eg Afywrnr. 
Ibid. p. 24. 

3 *<emf«rt ctt urns it ?mt A#g*i*» *Hy€pcrt$ Aiyvnrui dtyiHtf. 

Herod. L 6. c. 54. p. .461. 



gcs Were a very ancient, and a very large, 
b<?dy of people. They spread over the coast 
of Asia Minor : and occupied many of the 
islands. They settled likewise in Greece, as 
Megara., Lelex, supposed to be the chief 
conductor, is represented as king of that place; 
and is said to have migrated from l Egypt. 
The same people were possessed of a large 
part of * Laconia ; and a Lelex is mentioned 
as the first * king of that region ; which for a 
time had the name of Lelegia. Erectheus 
was an ancient king of Athens, but of * Egyp- 
tian extraction. As he was acquainted with 
the fertility of that country, he in a time of 
scarcity is said to have imported from thence 
corn for the support of his s people. Some 
time before him Cecrops is said to have come 
over; who, according to tradition, was the 

1 Afyifflw it Miyctpis AfAty* tt$i*.tp\*<» •£ Aiywrnt CariAtww. 
Pausan. 1.1. p. 95. 

— — — AfAfya, ct tfptxoptw \iy*cn ZstciMwrctt t% Aiytfjrrv. 
Pausan. 1. 1. p. 106. 

* Ibid. 1. 4. p. 280. 

3 Pausan. 1. S. p. 203. 

* Td» Egfxfat Xiyvrtf fd yiw* Aiywariw wt* PewtXtvrat r«* 
hkmmu Diodor. 1. 1. p. 25. 

5 Diodor. L 1. p. 25. 
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first king in Attica. He came from f Safe in 
Lower Egypt: all the Athenians were re-» 
puted to have been originally * Sartes. After 
him another colony was brought by Danaus, 
and 3 Lynceus : both of whom, as the priests 
at Thebes told Herodotus, were from a city 
of that Name, called 4 Chemmis. Diodorus, 
speaking of some very early persons, and oc- 
currences, says, that in those times 5 Danaus 
came from Egypt : and that * Cadmus arriv- 
ed soon after. Some make Cadmus rather 
prior : and place Danaus third. Danaus ter- 
tiam duxit coloniam. Marsham. Chron. sec. 
IX. p. 125. The place, from which Cadmus 
led his colony, is said to have been Thebes 

AA)'*** m$ '£aa*3*t. Joh. Tzetzes. Chil. 5. Hist. 18. p. 91. 

EXfot y«g an* 2*f*; craAf*; Atyv7rm y ret? A0i)Mif a-vtatxurt. Is. 

Tzetzes. Schol. in Lycoph. v. 111. 

Kix**^, Aiytnrr** ait t» yiia*, atxtiri r«« Afatxs. SllldaS. 
a Afaiuim; xxtixvs Xxirott Diodor. 1. 1. p. 24. 
* T»» yd^ Act**** tccu rot Avyxtx (i$a<r*t) mrctf Xipfitrttf tKirXet- 
r«* h my 'exxx^x. Herod. 1. 2. c. 91* p. 144*. 

4 Eo-ri it XtfApis koXk ptyxXn ftp* rv &a1xIku. Ibid. 

5 Kxrx it tutus tvs y^Wi A«»««$ iQvytt i£ Aiywxr*. Diodor. 
1. 5. p. 323. 

6 M/Kgu ftp* rvrm raft yjpm* (A*f*h, Aniv, lu\v*it) Kxbptf. 
Ibid. 

7 $«mg k*i Kgfytog ■ ■ » *•» ©*£*» t*» A<ywrn#y. *• r. A. Syn- 
ceUus, p. 158. 



in Upper Egypt. Melampus cartie from the 
same part of the * world: whose companions 
and posterity were stiled * Melampodes : and 
resided in the region of Argos. 

Of the Rites and Customs imported. 

These emigrants from Egypt brought with, 
them into Greece the rites and ceremonies of 
the country which they 3 left. Melampus 
introduced the * Dionusiaca, and all those ob- 
scenities with which they were accompanied. 
He is likewise said to have first taught the 
Grecians the mysteries of 5 Ceres; which 
were equally base and impure. To him were 
attributed the rites of lustration and expiation; 
together with the science of physic and the 

1 Herod. 1.2. c. 49. p. 127, Diodorus Sic. 1. 1. p. 87. 
* Pausan. 1. 8. p. 636. 

3 Herod. 1. 2. c. 43. p.. 124.— c. 48, 49. p. 127.— c. 50. 
p. 128. — 9. 58. p. 131, See also Diodorus, 1. 1. p. 20, 21, 
also p. 62, 63. and 86. 

4 £AA«r< y«g in MOuqimti Vi * iynmptif w A«rw* *• «i 

ft«AA«y ■ M iXxpmt ^ 1 zetTnynruftiw. Herod. 1. 2. c. 49*. 
p. 127. 

m'Exkuit tjjj Aw« lofTo* irii$f vptcvfHw* Clemens Cohort, 
p. 12. 
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art of * augury. Herodotus says, that almost 
all the names ofthe Grecian >deities came from 
* Egypt. Diodorus Siculus, though he enter- 
tains some doubts about many of these ancient 
traditions, yet allows, from the evidence ofthe 
Athenians, that the Eleusinian mysteries were 
imported in the time of Erectheus : and that 
there was a great conformity between the re- 
ligious ceremonies of 3 Attica and Egypt: and 
a wonderful likeness between the people of 
each nation. We may trace the country from 
whence Cadmus came, by the mysterious his- 
tory, with which his arrival was attended. 
For it is said, that as he journeyed towards his 
place of settlement in Baeotia, he was con- 
ducted by a 4 cow, which had a lunar mark 

1 Apollodorus, 1. 1. p.- 90. edit. Heynae. 

* S^Aff )i xm **rr« r* mp*tt+ t*f $t*t i{ Aiyturrw iXnXuh « 
to '£AA4&». Herod. 1. 2. c. 50. p. 128. 

3 lip* 2i *«*»« m *tAif«i mm r* pv*m* raimtt *ns $w Tm 
WTituxMr** it EMvrm, r* « «f(* r«t $wi*t tuu mg&uvwm*t 
intvrtif %#* Atnmivt xtu Atywrrmt. Tug fu» y*$ Evfukmiat §w 

4tm. T«y ** \<rn funvt *m '£AA*n» ^twinr, xw tm* &me km* 
tbh nkw ifuftmtwf u*m rug Itywrms (r«v* aAimmw )• Diod. 
Lip. 25,26. 

«K *■#{«*$.— -nr< h Ixttn^mi tjk Cm* *rAi«{«f npuuf tsruMu Xtv»*», 

uxmrpim xv*X* r«$ £iA*tw> •*■«* lit) tAjj{i}*. PauS. l.|9. p. 733.; 



on her sides. But this/ however iuveloped, 
means only that he was directed by an ora- 
cle ^ which oracle was properly of Egypt. 
For at Momemphis in that country was an 
oracular * heifer, which had these marks : and 
had the same divine honours, as the * Apis 
and Mnevis iji other places. The cow and 
heifer were held universally by the Egyptians 
in great reverence, as being sacred to 3 Isis. 
The rites of this goddess were about this tiipe 
brought into * Greece ; and were kept up par- 
ticularly in Attica. In other places they be- 
came in great measure effaced r but among 
the Athenians her name was preserved, and 
they used to the last to swear by ? Isis. In 
short, the far greater part of the Grecian rites 
and ceremonies, was imported from * Egypt. 

AtwcBt *%ip bcuntft K-fgurAwf nvn pnfns* Scholia in Aristop, 
B*rg*%. y. 1256. * 

1 r£i<piTtti $nku* ?«? <fg*. Strab. 1. 17. p. 1155. 

Em t<» AsAr*, k*i •{» *vt*, tm* fitv agguv iw J« 9*AfJ« (Ctff) 
TpQtrat. Ibid. 

* At Memphis and Heliopolis. Ibid. 

3 Herod. 1. 2. c. 40. p. 122. 1. 3. c. 27. p. 208. 

4 According to Diodqrijs in the time of Erectheus. 1. 1. 
p. 25. 

5 Diodor. 1. 1. p. 26. T«» I«» — «^?vi*». 

Atyvirrm im ct K-eMsriiptfiw ** % **t" ***** # E*M»if fMp*$yt*ru 
Herod. 1.2. c. 58. p. 131. » 



Concerning the Times when these Mysteries and 
these Forms of Worships were introduced. 

It is manifest from what has been already 
said, that the religion and the deities of Greece 
were introduced in very early times : and they 
must have been much prior in the country, 
from whence they were borrowed. Hence 
Sir John Marsham with the greatest probabi-. 
lity imagines, that they were qstablished in 
Egypt before the time of Mqses. * Festa 
^Egyptiorum temporibus Mosaicis vetustiora 
fuisse merito videri possunt. This may be in- 
ferred from the times, in which these persons 
are supposed to have lived, by whom the rites 
were imported into Greece. The first Gre- 
cian * fathers have endeavoured to lower the 

dates of these transactions, in order to raise 

• 

the aera of Mqses, that he may be found prior 
to. any history of Greece : as if truth depend- 
ed upon priority ; and the cause of religion 
were hurt by any foreign pretensions to anti- 
quity. They however allow these emigrants 
a very early date ; and place them many ages 

1 Chron. Canon, p. 186. 

'? See Just. Martyr, p. 13, 14. Tatianus Assyrius, p. 
274, 5. Thepp. ad Autol. p. 392, 3. and 399. 



before the aera of Troy : and still farther from 
the first Olympiad. Eusebius, who studied 
the chronology of the ancients with great dili- 
gence, seems to come nearest to the truth. 
And his system, however by some disputed, 
appears in respect to these very early occur- 
rences to be the best founded. 
. Among the various migrations into Greece, 
there are three, which are particularly noticed 
by him, and by other writers. ■ . The first was 
under ■ Cecrops. His arrival is by Arch- 
bishop Usher, from the evidence of * Euse- 
bius; adjudged to the year of the Juliai} period 
3158, ante Christum 1556, and fifteen, years 
after the aera of Moses, which was P. J. 3143- 
His birth must have been antecedent. The 
next cdlonies were brought over at different 
intervals by Danaus and Cadmus. The for- 
mer is supposed by the same writer, according 
to the computation of Eusebius, to have left 

1 See Sir John Marsham, Chron. Can. p, 15. 
* Chronol. p. 12. 

In hip time, Moses flourished. k*t* Ji t*™ Muvmi <**£ *eC- 
t*ivf iy»i^6T«. Euseb. Chron. p. 27. Cecrops is referred to 
fhe most ancient times. K«r« h T^o*** tlppiihvf, k*i ArA«?, 
kmi v,irifi,>t6m, **t o iiQvns Kfx^^* **' J*« Clemens Alexand. 
Strom. 1. 1. p. 380. 
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Egypt in the year J. P. 3230 : ante Christum 
1484b about seventy-two years after l Cecrops: 
and eighty-seven from the birth of Moses. 
Cadmus is placed somewhat antecedent, and 
in the time of the same patriarch. But it is 
probable, that he left Egypt more early ; or 
at least, that a colony of Cadmonians left that 
country long before their settlement in Hellas, 
For it is said of Cadmus, that before he came 
to Greece he, together with Phoenix, resided 
and reigned in the region of Tyre and Sic^on, 
* Kaifjuog zc&i <X>om| axo Qt}£v rm Aiywrrim 
$%t\0ovrs$ ug ttjv JivgiM Tvgv xai Sid*?*? t€a<ri- 
tevtrw. " Cadmus and Phgenix, after they 
" had left Thebes in Egypt, and were arrived 
* " at Tyre and Sidon, reigned in those places/* 
Now the Cadmonite is mentioned by 3 Moses 
among the nations of Canaan, or in its vicini- 
ty, as early as the days of Abraham. Hence 
we may be led to form conjectures concern- 
ing the great antiquity of this people. 

There is likewise an obscure history of a 

1 Usher's Chronol. p. 19. 

Concerning these migrations see Diodorus Sic. Ecloga, 
p. 921. 

* Euseb. Chron. p. 27. Syncellus, p. 152, 
5 Genesis, xv. 19. 
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persoii named f Apis, who came from Egypt 
to Argos : where he succeeded that ancient 
prince Phoroneus. From him the country is 
said to have had the name of Apia. He 
brought with him the learning of his country: 
and was esteemed both as a prophet, and a 
physician. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus have I given an account of some of 
the most early migrations from Egypt into 
Greece ; and of the persons by whom the co- 
lonies are supposed to have been conducted, 
I am sensible, that these accounts are mixed 
with fable ; and there are many, if not ima- 
ginary, yet mistaken characters alluded to in 
the process of , Grecian chronology ; upon 
which there can be no just dependence. I 
do not believe that any such persons reigned 
at Argos as Inachus : or Phoroneus, av6guxm 
rgurog : or as Atlas in Mauritania, or as Hel- 

1 Avm h %#(*4 A*i*s 01)01 T#Jf 
XluXeu xtxXnrxi $»r»{ ixrpt #*£"• 
X*gtf$ y*{ tXtoy t* mqti Hccvir*xrt*f 

*, t. a. JEschyli Suppliers, v. 266. 
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len, or Deucalion in Thessaly 1 . The history 
of Cecrops and Danaus is to my apprehension 
of another climate and aera. They were each 
imported into Greece, and afterwards adopted 
and ingrafted upon the histories of the coun- 
try. Yet I make no doubt, but that persons 
stiled Cecropidae, Danai'dae, Apidanei, and the 
like, came over from Egypt : and though their 
arrival may not be precisely determined, yet 
we may plainly perceive, that it was at differ- 
ent intervals, and in very remote ages. In 
short, these colonies from Egypt were of so 
high antiquity, that from the rites which they 
imported, we may judge of those which pre- 
vailed in the time of Moses. For they, who 
introduced those rites, were of Egypt, and 
either cotemporary with that lawgiver, or an- 
tecedent to him. This will warrant any appli- 
cation which I may sometimes make to the 
traditions and customs of Greece, when I have 
occasion to illustrate by them the rites and 
worship of Egypt. In like manner, I shall 
have recourse to the religion and mysteries of 
the Sidonians, Tyrians, and Babylonians : as 
they were undoubtedly of great antiquity. 



CONCERNING THE JUDGMENTS OF 
GOD IN EGYPT j. 

AND OF THEIR PROPRIETY- 



PART FIRST. 

Of the plagues inflicted upon the Egyptians. 

I SHALL now proceed to the great object, 
which I had originally in view. This was to 
describe the peculiarity of God's judgments 
upon the Egyptians : and to shew how sig- 
nificant they were in their operation; and 
particularly adapted to the people, upon whom 
they were inflicted. They would have been 
marks of divine power to any nation upon 
earth : at Nineve, or Babylon : in Carthage, 
or Tyre. But they are remarkably pointed 
in respect to the Egyptians ; and in every in- 
stance have a strict reference to their idola- 
try : such as cannot be so particularly applied 
to any other people. 
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THE FIRST PLAGUE. 
THE RIVER TURNED TO BLOOD: 

Exodus, Chap, vii, 

Ver. 17. Thus saith the Lord. In this thou 
shalt know, that I am the Lord: Behold, I will 
smite with the rod, that is in mine hand, upon the 
waters, which are in the river, and they shall be 
turned to blood. 

V. 18. And the fish, that is in the river, 
shall die: and the river shall stink: and the 
Egyptians shall lot he to drink of the water of the 
river. 

V. 19. And the Lord spake unto Moses. Say 
unto Aaron, Take thy rod, and stretch out thine 
hand upon the waters of Egypt, upon their 
streams, upon their rivers, and upon their ponds, 
and upon all their pools of water, that they may 
become blood; and that there may be bhod through- 
out all th& land of Egypt, both in vessels ofwood> 
end in vessels of stone. 

V. 20. And Moses and Aaron did so, as the 
Lord commanded: and he lift up the rod and smote 
the waters that were in the river, in the sight of 
Pharaoh, and in the sight of his servants: and all 
the waters that were in the rivem were turned 
to blood. 
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V. 21. And the fish that was in the fiver 
died j and the river stank. 

This judgment brought upon the Egyp- 
tians is very remarkable, and introduced with 
great propriety, though the scope of it may 
not at first be obvious. It was a punishment 
particularly well adapted to that blinded and 
infatuated people : as it shewed them the base- 
ness of those elements, which they reverenced, 
and the insufficiency of the gods, in which 
they trusted. And this knowledge was very 
salutary to the Israelites ; as it warned them 
not to fall into the same, or any similar, ido- 
latry ; when they had seen it thus debased 
and exposed, and attended with such accumu- 
lated evil. The Egyptians honoured the ' 
Nile with a religious reverence ; and valued 
themselves much upon the excellence of their 
* river. Nor was this blind regard confined 
to the Egyptians only, but obtained in many 
parts of the l world : so that it was expedient 

t Ofdu> y*{ evrtt r</*« (or rtf*Wf) Aiywrrtue t m « N«Ak« Plu- 
torch. Is. et Osir. p. 353. 

* Ni«A«i> «» owTfg* xm ct*m%<* nt yj*%&t+ Idem. Synipos. L. 
8. p. 729. 

3 En mt xch mr*/M/9 rip*. Maximus TyrittS, cap* 8. p. 
?9. See Heliodorus, 1. 9. p. 425. and 443. 
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for the children of Israel to be timely warned 
against such blindness and infatuation. He- 
rodotus says of the ' Persians, that of all things 
rivers were held in the highest veneration. 
They worshipped them, and offered to them 
sacrifices : nor would they suffer any thing to 
be thrown into them, that could possibly polr 
lute their * waters. The like obtained among* 
the 3 Medes, Parthians, and the Sarmatians. 
We read in Homer of the sanctity, in which 
rivers were held in Greece. Among these 
more especially were the * Spercheius, Peneiis, 
5 Acheloiis, and Alpheiis. The last had al- 

* X&tiTcci Karxpvq pocMr*. 1. 1. C. 138. p. 69. 

*2i *xx*i vSivx a-sgiogAw. Herod. 1. 1. c. 138. p. 69. 

3 The two great objects of worship seem to have been 
Fire and Water. T* pot Z«vgojt6*r«$ auer«Aiyfti>, if Nt»ppa£*g*f 
Iff rttf Noftipois Gxfix£iK6is Td art/g rf£f«y tr^u q t*v$ nigritf, xeti rtff 
Midas y xut ntf M«y*$ ; &vtn iff wr«*0g« rvrx; i Airvt \*yu t &W9 

my*XfA*T* p*w t« *»z xcu &3*g ff«f*«£©ffTi$. Clem. Alex. Cohort, 
p. 56. 

Parthis — praecipua amnibus veneratio, Justin. L 41. c. 3. 
Juratur ab illis, 

Ignis et unda deua. Sidonius Apollin. carm. 2. p. 245. 

4 To this river Achilles had preserved his fine hair for an 
offering. Homer. II. +. v. 142. 

Ef* W» KXl <7CQTX{£0li rifATty *&*%£ AtyVTTTMf *"£•* T*ff Nl«A«ff— •» 
*S GtTTCtXug *•§•? TOff IlyitUOf, m AlT*X9t$ Wtff T#ff A#«A*«F. *• '*• *• 

Maximus Tyrius, Diss. 8. p. 79. 
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tars, and sacrifices offered to him in common 
with * Diana. The Phrygians made the like 
offerings to the * Marsyas and Maeander. 

But no nation carried their reverence to 
such an extravagant degree of idolatry, as the 
Egyptians. They looked upon their river not 
only as consecrated to a deity ; but* if we 
may believe some authors, as their chief na- 
tional 3 god : and worshipped it accordingly. 
The people above Syene stiled the Nile Siris, 
and 4 Sirius, which was the name of Osiris, 

1 AX(pum xcti Agrqitt}* Qvtvo-tv in bdg £#[**. Pausan. L 5. p. 
412. 

£» OXppxta. J« • AX<puo$ m Agrift*)* crvy«?f}gvr«i. Scholia 
upon first Nem. Ode of Pindar, p. 821. 

x*t M«M»y^«v — &W0-* <p^vya rw *r«r«ft»i;. Max. Tyr. Diss. S. 
p. 87. 

3 The words of Heliodorus are remarkable.*— — 0w*->u*w< 
T*» Hu\*t Aiyvrri6i, xttt KgunwAn' taf Mtyifo* ayovrt, amptfuf 
avg«*v rev n-orccfMn <np.rnyo£*vrns» -ZEthiop. 1. 9. p. 423. 

4 They were the Ethiopians. 

2*{K it* At9ton-A)f KucMrxweu. Dionys. v. 223. 

Nilus — etiamnum Siris nominatus per aliquot millia. Pliny, 
1. v. c. ix. p. 255. 

Svqm rnXii fM/rn A«ywrr* iuu Ai6t6xix$ ixi r* N§A», {Ml »* 
mtpcbfou 2<gsf • ircTtquf* Steph. Byzant. 

Sugw o Ha<«^. Hesych. and Suidas. 

Zf*ci«* HtXtoi, Orph. Argonautics, r. 118. 

T#> Onp9 Sii^«F. Diodor. 1. 1 . p. 11. 

c 
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and the Sun: and upon solemn occasions 
made invocations to it as their chief * guardian 
and * protector. They supposed, that it gave 
birth to all their deities, who were born upon 
its 3 banks : and that the Nile was particular- 
ly the father of Vulcan, 4 Hqtouros. Hence 
there were temples erected to his honour; 
and a city called after his 5 name, Nilopolis ; 
in which he was particularly worshipped: 
and there were 6 festivals and rites, stiled 

£gjg. Sigaf o 'HXicsy *m £»<{<•?. Suidas. 

0«{i* «■«* o Ku\*t. Euseb. Praep. Evan. L 3. c. 11. p. 116. 

* n«rfg« M< z*m£*. Plut. Symp. 1. 8. p. 729. 

* Atyvirni Ziv, Nu*u Parmeno Byzant. apud. Athenaeum, 
1. 5. p. 203. 

Scholiast upon Pindar — Tor N«A«» am r* A*** ^*«», mtin 
v*£* von Aiyvimuf npetrui (• NiAaj) *% ®fo$. ■ KgwAt? ret 

Nutov l«wj *$ n*#*f>*r A«yv9TT*f Ziv, NiiAi. Find* Pyth. 

Ode 4. v. 99. p. 219. 

3 vcreifuv Kufaf) wpf m xat r*s rm !h#f yifuut 
&*wgg««. Diod. Sic. 1. 1. p. 12. 

4 Diog. Laertius in Proccmio. 

Vulcanus — Nilo natus. Cicero de Nat Deor. 1. S. c. 
22. p. 124h Gronov. 
• 5 NtiXv OVA** (jjtm HnXwroXtf) Atyvzrnt, Kctt 'iiger NtiXy 

-mrvrufiv. Steph. Byzant. from Hecataeus. 

Arty van* 2t v«g« AgJ?«ufr» rat /?•£<«», *•$-** ifpt 9 irt i6{Tcc£v<rif 
AtyvTtTui r* KuXaty U^rip zra^vpu mm* xxi zrmrm. %c£ovm 
rvrw*fW9i cfievo-t rm N«^ «r)«? a* r* Ah *3ot/«r. Nonni Syna-* 

goge apud Greg. Nazianz. cont. Jul. edit. Etoriens. p. 168, 
169. 
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\ Neiloa Sacra, which were observed all over 
Egypt. As they received so much benefit 
from their river,^ they held water in general 
sacred, as * Julius Firmicus has observed: — 
^Egypti incolae, aquarum beneficia percipient 
tes, aquam colunt, aquis supplicant, aquas su- 
perstitiosa veneratione prosequuntur. 

Antiquity of this Worships 

These superstitions, and this veneration for 
the river prevailed, as we may presume, even 
in the time of Moses. This may be inferred 
from the like notions being to be found in the 
most early ages among the Syrians and Baby* 
lonians. The same prevailed in (Greece. They 
were brought over to the last region by colo- 
nies from Egypt ; and appear to have been 
of very early date. The ancient Grecians 
supposed many of their kings and 3 heroes to 
have been the offspring of rivers : and the 
Sea, or Oceanus, was esteemed the father of 

1 Heliodorus iEthiop. 1. 9- p. 424. 

a P. 3. I believe, in many of these instances, it was to 
the deity, from whom the river had its name, that these rites 
and honours were directed. Yet the Nile undoubtedly was 
highly reverenced. 

5 Pelias, Neleus, Achilles. 

C 2 
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their * gods. This was borrowed from Egypt, 
for the natives of that country esteemed the 
Nile to be the a ocean, and called it in very 
ancient times by that name. They pronoun- 
ced it Oceames, or rather Oceanes — Clxiavnu 
which by the Greeks was rendered 3 Clzsavo$, 
Oceanus, and from hence they deduced their 
' deities. *There was therefore a great propria 
ety in the judgment brought upon this peo* 
pie by Moses. They must have felt the ut- 
most astonishment and horror, when they be- 
held their sacred stream changed and polluted: 
and the divinity whom they worshipped so 
shamefully foiled and debased. And these ap-* 
pearances must have had a salutary effect up- 
on the Israelites; as they were hence warned 
hot to accede to this species of idolatry : but 
to have it ever in contempt, as well as abhor- 1 
rence. 

1 flxMNr n but* ytnttp juu pint* Tqfor. Homer. II. 1. (. 
T. 201. 

* 'Oi y*£ Aiyvxrm nfufttni ClxUtvdt men m *•*$' *v*»tf *§r*/ttv 

NuXcu Diod. 1. 1. p. 12. 

3 T«y }f wrmfut *£#***rww pit •**(** e%ut Clxutw, of K*» iA- 
Aw &*!*>*. Ibid. p. 17. From hence we may learn that 
the rites imported from Egypt to Greece were of very early 
date. 
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The Peculiarity of the Punishment* 

It is to be observed, that God might, if it 
had been the divine pleasure, have many dif- 
ferent ways tainted and polluted the streams 
of Egypt. But he thought proper to change 
it to blood, Now the Egyptians ? and esper 
cially their priests, were particularly nice and 
flelicate in their outward habit, and rites : and 
there was nothing, which they abhorred more 
than blood. They seldom admitted any " 
bloody sacrifices: and with the least stain of 
gore they would have thought themselves 
deeply polluted. Their affectation of purity 
was so great, that they could not bear to come 
within contact with a * foreigner ; or even 
to handle his clothes ; but to touch a dead 
body was an abomination, and required to be 
immediately expiated. Martianus Capella 
jnentions, that the priests wore sandals made 

1 Porphyry *ty ***im* p. 168. 

Nunquam fas fuit JEgyptiis pecudibus, et sanguine, sed 
precibus et thure solo placare deos. Macrob. 1. 1. c. 7. p. 
150. 
nefas illic foetum jugulare capellae. Ju.y. Sat. 14. 

* See Strabo. 1. 17, p. 1 1 54.— Herodotus says, Oi/ty 
fUt%cttZ*) tulips eAAjjra? Xg9?ir«v *ii eGiXom *)% AjGjjt*, vh x?t#9 
xMtxgt £w TtTftnfiint iAAqux^ (t#%*tpn yivw**. Herod. 1. 2 f C. 
$1. p. 123. 



of papyrus, to prevent as they walked any such 
accidental pollution. Calceos praeterea ex pa- 
pyro subligavit, ne quid ejus membra pollu- 
eret morticinurn. On these accounts the 
priests were continually making ' ablutions. 
There were four stated times, twice in the day, 
and as often in the night, at which they were 
all obliged to bathe themselves. Many acci- 
dents caused them to repeat it much oftener. 
Hence this evil brought upon them must have 
been severely felt : as there zvas blood through- 
out all the land of Egypt, ver- 21- Prodigies 
of this nature were always looked upon as 
very fearful. A shower ,of blood is supposed 
to have fallen before the death of * Sarpedon: 
and was esteemed ominous, and foreboding. 
When Dido is to die, Virgil makes the offer- 
ings, which she was preparing, change their 
nature : 

3 Vidit, thuricremis cum dona imponeret aris, 
Horrendum dictu ! latices nigrescere sa'cros, 
Fusaque in obscaenum se vertere vina cruorem. 

Though we may weirsuppose, that no such 
prodigies really happened, yet the Romans 

■ Awtcu it its m ityufgnf {**«•«? 4">Kl?> x*i hs U*m VVXTOf. 

Herod. 1. 2. c. 37/ p. 121. 

• Alp*™***** h $«&*% x*rf£ivf? i{«£f. Iliad. IJ. v. 459. 
3 Virg. 1. 4. v. 453. 
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had a notion of rivers being ^hanged and cor- 
rupted in this manner ; and also, that it often 
1 rained blood : and they esteemed these ap- 
pearances as portents of great consequence. 
The Decemviri were always summoned upon 
such occasions; and the Sibylline books con- 
sulted : and victims immediately appointed 
by way of expiation. 

The Destruction of the Aquatic Tribes. 

It is moreover said, that the fish that were in , 
the river died; and the river stank, ver. 21. ) 

1 We have many instances to this purpose recorded in 
Livy. 

Mantuae stagnum efrusum Mincio amni omentum visum : 
et Rom* in foro Boario sanguine fluiisse. Vol. 2. 1. 24. 
c 10. p. 333. 

Cruentam fluxisse aquam Albanam. 1. 27. c. 11. p. 628. 
Sanguine interdiu pluisse. 1. 43. c. 17. p. 850. 
Sanguine per biduum pluisset in area Vulcani. 1. 39. c. 
46. p. 621. 
Flumen Amiterni cruentum fluxisse. 1. 24* c. 44. p. 892, 
Aquas Cxrites sanguine mistas fluxisse. 1. 22, c. 1. p. 
1 10. — Many other instances may be found. 
p enitus sonuere revukae 
Tarpeix rapes, atque atro sanguine flumen 
JVtanavit Jovis in templis. 

Silius Italtcus, 1. 8. v. 645, 
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The offensive vapour from the waters must 
have been a great aggravation of the evil to 
people of such external purity, as the Egyp- 
tians, who abhorred all animal corruption. 
And what the historian mentions concerning 
the fish is of consequence : for all the natives 
of the river were in some degree esteemed 
sacred. In many parts the people did not 
feed upon ' them. The * priests, in particu- 
lar, never tasted fish ; and this on account of 
their imputed sanctity. For they were some- 
times looked upon as sacred emblems : at other 
times worshipped as real deities. One species 
of fish was stiled Oxurunchus ; and there was 
a city of the name, built in honour of it, and 
a temple where this fish was publicly 3 wor- 
shipped. Nor was the veneration confined to 
this place, but obtained in many other parts 
of 4 Egypt, A fish called Phagrus was wor- 
shipped at 5 Syene: as the Mseotis was ^t 

1 itfvm h u 9$< tint **whu. Herod. 1. 2. c. 37. p. 121« 
c,.7S. p. 1S7. 

* Ixivw uk «?rr«3>f-«f. Clemens, ]. 7. p. 850. 

3 Ogvgtfyjgtf w*\it — Tiftmri it ret Ojt>{uy#«r, *«* «fir etvwf stpf 
tv ogv{vyx*. Strabo, 1. 17. p. 1166. 

♦ Ibid. 

£f «wi h c6vr*t t Xvnnrm Q*ypr w t%ivt. Mmvrnr it, («*** 
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Elephantis. The * Lepidotus had the like 
reverence paid to it: as had also the Eel ; be- 
ing each sacred to the god Nilus. This is 
ridiculed in a passage, which has been often 
quoted, from the ancient comedian * Anti- 
phanes : who mentions, that an eel by the 
Egyptians was reverenced equally with their 
gods. Another 3 comedian says, that they es- 
teemed it as one of their supreme deities : and 
he, at the same time, exposes their folly with 

•9Tf *Xfi»s) " w EAi#*rn>ijf wwrnj. Olv£vy%tr*i Qi{mup$r rnt 
X*g«$ clvtm 6{t*wf %tvt. Clemens Alexand. Cohort, p. 34. 
• * N«fu£w" it *** ***rm iyjvw tm xxtXvpttw Aixi&trtw jg«v f jHei f 
x*t tijf Ey^iXwF. 'ipt 3i rtfTtf? unu th NsjAv $*rt. Herod. 1, 
2. c. 72. p. 137. 

* K«« r' «AA« ituntf Qvlvi ntf Atyvxrws 
Etttti, t» fCfiKTAt r i<r$6uv rn* Ey#eAv». 
TloXv rvv &wi y*{ in r*ftf 0Tfg« 

Antiphanes in Lycone apud Athenseum, 
1. 7. p. 299. 
3 Anaxandrides. 

Qv% ttf )vvx$ftnf rv(ift*%Uf IfAtt fry*, 
Ov0* •* t^otu y«g optnvr ad* oi nftoi 
*H(t09 9 *k *XXnXw it itt^vcif «*Av. 
Bay* «-^«0HcvvfK* fy* h Sv* r*n £t6if. 
Tijf cy^fAvr ptyiftp ijyu Ami^om*. 
*H/ti*f J« r*v l^*' ^lyiw a*tt{«flr0A«. 

Anaxandrides Comicus u n«Air<. 
apud Athenaeum ibid. 
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some humour. A Grecian is made to address 
himself to an Egyptian : and he accordingly 
says, — " It is impossible for me to ride in the 
*' same troop with you : for our notions and 
" manners are diametrically opposite. You 
" pay adoration to an ox : I kill and sacrifice 
" it to the gods. You esteem an eel to be a 
" very great divinity. 1 only think it the best 
" dish that comes upon table. You worship 
" a dog. I whip him handsomely ; especi- 
" ally if I find the cur purloining my dinner/' 
These punishments, brought upon the E- 
gyptians, bore a strict analogy with their crime. 
They must therefore have been greatly alarm- 
ed when they beheld their sacred stream de- 
filed with blood, their land infected, and them- 
• selves almost poisoned with their stinking dei- 
.ties. The evil reached the land of Goshen; 
for it seemed proper, that the Israelites should 
partake in it : that the impression might be 
the stronger on their minds. One great rea- 
son for this part of the punishment was to 
give them a thorough disgust to this worship, 
that they might not hereafter lapse into this 
popular idolatry. For it is to be observed, as 
they were to be conducted to the land of Ca- 
naan, and to the confines of Syria, that there 
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were many nations in those parts, among 
whom this worship was common, 

Of the Compound Deity Atargatis. 

And here it is proper to take notice, that 
there was a female deity, called Athor in E- 
gypt : but in Syria ^ Atar-Cetus, or Atargatis j 
gnd abbreviated * Dercetus and Derceti. This 
personage was supposed to have been of old 
preserved by means of a 3 fish : and was re- 
presented one half under that form ; and the 
other half as a 4 woman. She was esteemed 
to be the same as the Aphrodite of the Greeks, 
and the Venus of the Romans : whose origin 

1 Atar-catus, or cetus, signifies the fish Atar. Catus and 
Cetus in many languages signified a fish. 

2 Pliny speaking of Joppa says— colitut illic fabulosa 
Ceto. 1. 5. q. 13. p. 260. This was the same as Derceto 
and Atargetis. 

Aragy*™ w A0*£«*. Atargatis was the goddess Athar* 
Strabo^i 16. p. 1132. 

3 O /My#f x**\nu.iw <#0vf— -*y tyuij run xxr* rajv Bxpivxnt, tp- 
m<n<rtK h me Afg**Ttf; vvxrc$ cr#<rm *vt>jf. EratOSthenis K«- 
T«rs^^«i txlhs. Some speak of more fishes than one. Schol. 
in Arat. p. 32. 

4 *Hfuo*n /it* yvvii' to h oxecrov tx fiti^m u$ tcx^wg *-©W> '#0**f 

#i»$*i uxoruttrdti. Lucian de Syria Dea, p. 884. 

At Hierapolis she was represented intirely in the form of 
a woman, ?w* ywn. Ibid. p. 884-. 
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was from the sea. In consequence of this, 
wherever her worship prevailed, fish were es- 
teemed sacred ; and the inhabitants would 
not feed upon them. This was the case at * 
Edessa, called Hierapolis, where Atargatis, or 
Derceto, was held in particular veneration. 
Xenophon, in his march through these parts, 
observed, in a river called Chalus, many large 
fishes, which appeared tame, and were never 
taken for food : the natives esteeming them 
as * gods. Lucian tells us, that this worship 
was of great antiquity ; and was introduced 
into these parts from 3 Egypt. The same 

1 Bxpfowt* w\$ s —nt km e3h-0-«i>, k$u Iig«f m\i* jutAwiv. tv i rt*. 
p#ri Svgw Suf, w Ar*gy*rii>. Strab. 1. 16. p. 1085. K*r« 
w *-«*«< BtfpCvjMp ixfriw •«#■** «$##. -ZElian de An. 1. 12* c. 2. 
p. 661. 

Ibi prodigiosa Atargatis, Gratis autem Derceto dicta, 
colitur. Pliny, 1. 5. c. 23. p. 266. Theon tells us, that out 
of honour to the goddess, the Syrians abstained from fish,-—, 
it 2v{<d« «xfo«i> «fff£«i>r«t. Schol. in Aratum, p. 32. 

Some say, that Derceto was turned into a fish. 

Joh. Tzetzes. Chil. i*. Hist. 275. 172. 

Am£. 1. 1. p. 254. 

3 De Syria Del, p. 877. IJe stiles the temples — *%y&* 
*** p»y«A« ig«. ibid. p. 88 1 ? 
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custoito seems to have been kept up in * Ba- 
bylonia : but what was of more consequence 
to the Israelites, it prevailed within their own 
borders. * Dagon of Ashdod, or Azotus, was 
the same deity : and represented under a like 
figure as Atargatis; The same rites and ab- 
stinence were observed also at Ascalon* 3 Di- 
odorus Siculus speaks of this city* which he 
places in Syria, rather than Palestine ; at no 
great distance from which he says was a large 
lake, abounding with fishes. Near it was a 
noble temple of the goddess Dertieto, whom 
they represented with the face of a woman> 
but from thence downwards under the figure 
of a fish. The history of Derceto in this place 
was, that she threw herself into this lake, and 
was changed to a fish. On which account 
the 4 inhabitants of Ascalon, and of some 

1 Cogitat, et dubia est, de te Babylonia narret 
Derceti, quam versa, squamis velantibus artus, 
Stagna Pabestinse credunt celebrasse figura. 

Ovid. Met. 1. 4. v. 44, 4& 
Manilius makes it a Babylonish history ; 
Scilicet in piscem sese Citharea novavit, 
Quum Babyloniacas submersa profugit in undas. 

Astronom. 1. 4. v. 577. 

* 1 Samuel c. 5. v. 2, 3, 4. 
3 Diodorus. Sic. 1. 2. p. 92. 

* Ai# Mi r*( 2t/{W p*X4 l ** fvf ***%,**t*i w* *¥ &*> **' ri t** v 
t«( i%fv<i ** fas. Diodor. ibid. 
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parts of Syria, abstained from fish : and held 
those of the lake as so many deities. 

Extent of this Worships 

j. * 

However strange this idolatry may appear, 

yet we see how very far it reached ; and with 
what a reverence it was attended. It was to 
be found not only in Syria, which was suffi- 
ciently near ; but in the borders of * Lebanon; 
also at Ascalon, Ashdod, and Joppa ; which 
cities were within the precincts of the tribes 
of Dan and Judah. These prodigies therefore 
in Egypt were very salutary and well directed. 
They must have had a great influence upon 
the Israelites ; and been attended with a per- 
manent disgust and abhorrence. The fallacy 
too of the worship must have been apparent : 
when, judgments were thus executed upon 
these reputed deities : who could neither pro- 
tect their votaries, nor defend themselves. 
Whose priests and magicians were obliged to 
sue to the servants of the true God to remedy 
those evils, which the popular <gods were not 

Tg; iy}v$ ir# «Ck«? *-sg«rr«$, *g HXuoi r«v A*«. Clemens 
Alex. Cohort, p. 35. 

1 Afgx&ntf 3i ui&§ it <frwntn t tSwrctfiw. Lucian de Syria Dea, 
p. 884. 
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able to avert. Herein were verified the words 
of God to Moses — Against all the gods of E* 
gypt I will execute judgment. Exodus xii. 12. 

I thought it might be attended with some 
utility to shew, what appeared to me to be the 
purpose of divine wisdom in this judgment 
displayed upon the Egyptians. For I cannot 
help thinking that without this explanation 
we see neither the extent nor the propriety of 
the punishment. 



THE SECOND PLAGUE. 
FROGS, 

Ch. viii. Ver. 1. And the Lord spake unto 
Moses ) Go unto Pharaoh, and say unto him, Thus 
saith the Lard, Let my people go, that they may 
serve me. 

, V. 2. And if thou refuse to let them go, be- 
hold, 1 will smite all thy borders with frogs: . 

V. 3. And the river shall bring forth frogs 
abundantly, i$c. 

V. 5. And the Lord spake unto Moses, Say 
unto Aaron, Stretch forth thine hand with thy 
rod over the streams, over the rivers, and over 
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the ponds, (or lakes) and cause fiogs to pome up. 
upon the land of Egypt. 

. V.. 6. And Aaron stretched out Us hand 
over the. waters of Egypt ; and the frqgs came 
up, and covered the land of Egypt. . ■ . .. r 

V. 13. And the Lord did according to the 
word of Moses :. and the frogs died out of the 
houses, out of the villages, and out of the fields. .:.. 

V. 14. And they gathered them together upon 
heaps; and the land stank. 

This evil, like the former, arose from their 
sacred river, in which they so much confided j 
and of whose sanctity and excellence they 
were so much persuaded. Its streams by these 
means became a second time polluted, and 
disgraced, to the utter confusion both of their 
gods and priests. The land also was equally 
defiled, and their palaces and temples render- 
ed hateful : so that every native was infected, 
and had no way to perform any lustration, 
and to cleanse himself from the filth, with 
which he was tainted. Every stream, and eve- 
ry lake, was in a state of pollution. Whether 
the frog among the Egyptians was an object 
of reverence, or of abhorrence, is l uncertain: 

1 The wolf, AvKcqy was sacred to the God of Light, be- 
cause at the appearance of the sun he retires. 
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or whether it were not at the satne time both 
hated arid reverenced, as many objects are 
known to have been among particular nation*./ 
Of this we may be assured* both from the 
examples of the ' Greeks and of the Ro- 
mans. They worshipped many deities out of 
dread, such as Ate, Proserpine, and the Furies: 
and there were others, which they must have 
hated and * despised : witness, Priapus, Fatua, 
Vacuna, Cloacina, and Mephitis. By this 
last was signified stink in the abstract : which 
had a temple at J Cremona. Add to these 
Fear, Fever, Dread Force, 4 Calumny, Envy, 
Impudence : all abhorred, yet personified and 
worshipped. The Egyptians, held s serpents 
in great veneration, yet they reverenced the 
• ibis, which destroyed 7 them. Whether the 
frog was held in this twofold predicament 

■ See Lucian de Calumniae non temere credendo. 

* See Lilius Gyraidus de Miscellaneis Deis, p. 47. 

* Ibid. p. 59. 

4 Calumnia, quam Graeci AtuG*xw nominant, et Impuden- 
tfee, aras Athenienses consecrasse, testis est Theophrastus 
tpud Diogenianum. Lilius Gyraidus, Syntagm. 1. p. 37. 

9 Herod. 1. 2. c. 74. p. 138. 

6 Ibid. c. 75. 

7 Invocant etiam JEgyptii ibes suas contra serpentum mor- 
sus. Pliny, 1. x. c. 26, 27. p. 559. 

D 
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may not be easy to determine. Thus much 
is certain, that it was very consistent with di- 
vine wisdom »nd justice, to punish the Egyp- 
tians either by what they abominated, or by 
what they idly revered. We know, that th* 
{Sun, or Apollo, was the same as ' Osiris : and 
we are informed by • Plutarch, that no ani- 
mal was so .little acceptable to this deity as a 
frog. Yet- he acknowledges that it .was ant 
emblem of the Sun in Egypt. And m the 
*ame treatise he tells us, that the brazen palm* 
tree at Delphi, which was a representation of 
that tree under which Apollo was supposed to 
have been born, had many of these anirpals 
engraved at its basis. It was the gift of Cyp- 
selus, an ancient king of Gorinth : and Plu- 
tarch mentions, that he and many others won- 
dered, how these symbolical representations 
could have any relation to the deity. And 
in his banquet of wise 3 men, he makes Pitta- 
cus ask Periander the son of Cypselus — TV 

1 Piut. Isis et Osiris, vol. 2. p. 372. Diod. L 1. p. 10. 

fUt. . 

i«rz*Xfi" mtpbj 4 «>*{ fyyc«<jfen*. vol. 1. de Pythu Orac 
p. 400. 

s Vol. 1. p. 164. 
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vvdfAim rz (powtxos snrtrogvsvftevot rortroif—the 
reason j why those frogs were engraved in such 
numbers at the bottom of the palm. To this no 
answer is given : yet we may be sure, that 
both the tree and the animals had a relation 
to the deity, by their being of old dedicated to 
him. Of this we maybe certain, that the 
frog, like the tortoise, crocodile, &c. was an 
emblem of preservation in floods and inunda-* 
tions : also of lymphatic prophecy. And 
Philastritts Brixiensis tells us, that it was held 
sacred by the Egyptians. As to the palm it-* 
self^ we may suppose it, on account of its beau* 
ty and utility, to have been made an emblem 
of this god, the same as Osiris : and that it 
was originally an hieroglyphic imported from 
Egypt. For we learn from Hesychius, * 
RoLhpvrns 06o$ Atyuvnou that there was an 

1 Some would alter it to n**pv*4* : but that term had 
been taken notice of by Hesychius before, and the place, in 
which the word JUtyevnfc is introduced, shews that it is 
tightly expressed. Whence the Romans got the term Palma, 
for the <&«w{ 6t the Greeks, is Uncertain. The tree may 
have been so stiled among other nations j < arid perhaps by 
the Egyptians. Even among th£ Greeks iUApt* signified a 
princes or, as I should suspect, a tonquerwr. It came pro- 
bably from an old word n*A^, Palma ; and from thence . 

D 2 
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Egyptian deity called Palmytes. This deity ttfa» 
generally denominated Hermes; and, accord- 
ing to Apuleius, described with a branch of 
the palm in his hand ; and leaves of the &me 
tree upon his feet. The palm is an evergreen: 
and by this emblem was signified Victory, 
Honour, and Immortality. 
i Though Plutarch tells us that the frog wai 
not acceptable to the Grecian Apollo j yet we 
may be assured, that it was a sacred represent 
tation in Egypt, by its being found in tire 
Bembine Table sitting upon the water-lily oi 
1 lotus r and that it was sacred to Osiris He^ 
Hus. This deity was sometimes described iip* 
on the same lotus, and in the midst of waters, 
under the form of a newly rborn * child* Both 
emblems were of the same signification ; and 
related to the prophetic god Osiris ; and to hi* 

both TUx/Wi and n*>+cvm. For the Palm was certainly at 
badge of victory and honour. 
. .ifyApv?, « G**iAii*» Hesych. Ziuf n«tym *f ferw* Lycoph- 
ron, v. 691. 

1 Jablonsk. I. 4. c. U p. 161. 

• Plutarch says, that the Egyptians described the rising of 
the sufr— nidi* vtoypAf yQ*$c*TXf t*t Xmtm K*tk£ofAiio^ as an in- 
fant silting upon the htus+ De Pyth. Orac. p. 400. But it 
was not the rising of the luminary, but the renovation and 
restoration of a person, stiled Helios, Sol : who had been ex- 
posed upon the waters, and preserved : whom the Egyptian* 
called Osiris. 
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preservation; when exposed to the deep. Thfe 
ainmal upon that particular plant is to be 
found among several ancient gems. 
: We may likewise be assured, that the frog 
wassacred to Osiris Helius, from one of the 
names by which it was signified in the easts 
There was certainly of old a greater resem- 
blance and conformity between the languages 
of neighbouring nations, than exists at present. 
And Bochart tellk us, that among the Arabi- 
ans a;frog was stiled tnp Kura. From hence 
I should be led to think that it was sacred to 
thd reputed god of light, who was distinguish- 
ed by this name. This is certain, that the 
$ame term expressed Kvgig, and Kv^ related 
to- princes, and divine personages; and parti- 
cularly to the ' Sun, or Osiris. In Greece 
there was a place sacred to this deity under 
the name of Apollo ; where was .an oracular 
temple, and a lake. The name of it was Kvpfa 
similar to, !Tip, Kurrha mentioned above : and 
he was in consequence of it stiled Kvppcu'os, or, 
as we express it, 3 Cyrrheiis. Plutarch informs 

'#&#» k n%z<rAt Ki^ov My*™. Hesychius. 
* Vide Lutatium in Statii ThebaTd. 1. 7.' v. S47. 
- * Quid tibi cum Cinha ? quid cu*n Per messidos \mil i 
' * ' - • Martial. 1. 1, epfg. 77, 
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us, that Cyrus the Great had his name from 
the same luminary — * Kv£o» yag xaXuv r*e 
Heg<r*g to* 'HX/or : for the Persians call tie sun^ 
Curus or Cyrus. * Ctesias mentions the same 
of Ochus, named also Cyrus : TiOtrcu to o*ofi* 
avrs clto r* r HX/y JLvgov. He had his name from 
the sun^ and was from hence called Cyrus. 

An Emblem of Prophetic Influence. 

It is to be observed, that most aquatic ani-? 
mals in Egypt were sacred and emblematical : 
and all inspiration of old was supposed to arise 
from fountains and streams. Hence in Greece 
likewise the waters of Pimplea, Helicon, Aga- 
nippe, Permessis, &c. were supposed to be 
gifted with a power of inspiration. The 
Muses, whose original history came from Her- 
mopolis, and other places, in Egypt, were 
esteemed Prophetic deities, and denominated 
from water. — KaXffrraj &t Movcai axo *n$ 
fLwrtus- The Muses are denominated from (an 
Egyptian word) Mos. Phurnutus, from whom 

The word in Pausanius is expressed Kj/pa, L 10. p. 893. 
Eke mp of the Arabians. 
1 In Artaxerxe, p. 1012. 

* Apud Ctesiae Excerpra. See Herod. WesseEng. p. 821. 
3 Phomutus de Nat. Deorum, $ 14. p. 157. 
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A*,e learti this, would interpret the word ' i«* 
quiry^ and investigation : but it manifestly sig- 
nified water. To y&gvdwg pas ovop,u£z(nv Aiyvr- 
tm. The Egyptians j says * Philo, call the ele- 
ment ofWQter Mos. When Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter gave name to Moses, she said it was, be- 
cause I drew him out of the* water. It is some- 
times expressed 4 Mo : and is still to be found 
in the Coptic version of the 5 Bible. 

As frogs were of the aquatic tribe in Egypt, 
arid sacred to Osiris Helius : and as they were 
engraved upon the basis of Apollo's statue at 
Delphi, the seat of prophecy ; I am led to think, 
that they were originally characteristics of the 

1 ■ v * ™ fi#<n#t, i it$ fyrnvwf. ibid. The Muses were 
supposed to have been water nymphs : and fountains were 
sacred to them. 

* Vol. 2. p. 83. ' > 

3 Exodus ii. 10. 

4 Josephus expresses it Mou, ^*t>. cont. Ap, 1. 1. Cle- 
mens does the same-^w y«g {&*>$ puv W6ft*£*rtv Atyvrrttu 
Strom. 1. l.'p. 412. 

Scaliger says, that the name of Moses was from rori, ex- 
traxit : and he may be right. But Mos, and Mou, still was 
the Egyptian term,* by which water was signified : as we 
may be assured from the present Coptic ; and frorn the tes- 
timony of the writers above : and mra, Mosah was probably 
to draw out of water. 

5 See Coptic Lexicon by Woide, p. 57, 
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priests, and prophets of Egypt : and that th^ 
were sacred to the Nymphs and Muses. Hence 
ao. anonymous writer in a Greek epigram stiles 
the. frog — rw ^fv^m Jh^Toyra, an attendant 
upon the deities of streams, and fountain f\. 

Esteemed sacred from its Inflation. * • 

Another reason may be given for the frog, 
being an emblem of Apollo, and Osiris ; also 
of priests and prophets in general. All inspira^ 
tion was supposed to be an inflation of the. 
deity. Hence it was stiled ifMrnvn$.: and an 
inspired person spmy<rro$, both from who* and 
wtvfjb*; by the latter of which is signified 
breath and spirit. For all those, who were 
possessed by the prophetic divinity, are repre- 
sented as swollen and enlarged, and as it were 
bursting through the overpowering inflation. 
Hence * Virgil says of the Sibil at Cumae 

subito ncm vultus, non color unus, 

Non comptae mansere comae ; sed pectus anhelans 
Et rabie fera corda tument, majorque yideri, 
Nee mortale sonans, adflata est numinejquando 
Jam propiore dei. 

Now this animal is noted for swelling itself up 
? iEn. 1. vi. v. 46. 
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Ijjy f inflation : aiid hence it probably became . 
a representative of the god of inspiration ; and 
of all those* who were divino spiritu afflati, et 
dea pleni. For as the Egyptians borrowed 
their emblems from moles, beetles, flies, and 
the most contemptible reptiles, if they found 
in them any analogy with the object, which 
they wanted to express ; so it is probable, 
that they adopted the frog for the purpose 
mentioned above. Upon this account this 
animal was depicted upon the lotos to denote 
the preservation of Osiris, the prophetic god, 
when he was in danger from the waters. And 
it was found, as we have seen, upon the basis 
of Apollo's statue at the seat of prophetic 
knowledge, Delphi : where was the princi- 
pal oracle of that supposed divinity in Greece. 
Above all things, these animals were particu- 
larly natives of those sacred streams, from 
whence inspiration was supposed to proceed. 

Other Reasons for this Animal being a sacred 
Emblem* 

This inference seems to be warranted by 
the author of "the Apocalypse, who continuv 

* Hence the name given by Homer-r-4>v^y«d«;. Batracoro. 
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ally alludep t6 symbolical characters, which 
prevailed of old. In the 16th chapter, ver« 
IS. speaking of illusions, with which the 
world was to be affected, he says, that he saw 
three unckan spirits, liki frogs, come out of the 
niouth of the dragon^ and out of the mouth of the 
beast; and out of the mouth of the false prophet : 
and he adds — they are the spirits of devils, 
working miracles. From hence I should be 
farther induced to think, that these animals 
were of old types of magicians, priests, and 
prophets ; particularly those of Egypt. If 
this be true, the miracle, which Moses at this 
time exhibited, was attended with a wonder- 
ful propriety in respect to Pharaoh and his 
wise men : and at the same time afforded a 
just punishment upon the whole of that infa-r 
tuated people, quibus res eo pervenit, ut et 
ranee et culices et farmicsB dii esse f viderentur* 
There is another circumstance, for which 
I should imagine that the frog was in some 
degree esteemed a sacred emblem in the east 
The ancients in all countries seem to have 
shewn their gratitude to the deity for any be- 
nefit, by reverencing the animal, or the vege^ 
table, through vfrhich the blessing either ac- 

* See Lacteiitiuq de Qrig. Errori^ 1. 2. c, 6. p. 133. 



rrued ; 6r was pointed out. The rising of 
the suit made wild beasts retire. Hence t 
wolf and a lion were made emblems of the 
sun's efficacy : and were sacred to Sol, Mith- 
ras, and Osiris. People, who travelled in de- 
serts, were generally much in want of water : 
and it is said_, that they used to follow the 
asses of the wilderness, or trace their footsteps, 
in order to arrive at the pools and fountains, 
with which those animals were acquainted. 
Hence the ■ ass, and particularly the wild ass, 
was held by many nations as sacred: and these 
animals probably upon this account were ad- 
mitted into the sphere ; where of old was the 
omv (p(trvat^ as we read in Theon upon Aratus. 
For the very same reason I imagine, that the 
frog was held in some reverence ; # as the same 
discovery must have been made to people in 
distress by the noise he makes, and the indi- 
cation he gives of water. When people in a 
desert were looking out for a pool, or a foun* 
tain, nothing could be a surer guide to the eat 
than the cloaking of these animals, which 
may be heard at a great distance. There is 
an elegant epigram to this purpose by an un- 

? Miimcius Felix, p. 260. 
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Joiown hand ; which deserve* w«U to bg- toww 
bribed. I have alluded to it befqre^ ... • . _ 

A&jXou. 
Top MftQm Sigavotra, $>i>.of*Ggiov, trygo) aoihon 
TV rayoffw xovtyaig regvoputtov €arga%ov$ ' 
XaX^y erihwag rig i$o(Togog> tv%cg ttifixt* 
■ KjtUfJLUTcg, tyfifGTtorw irfyet,* ctzttfirUfJMog. ' 
. UXa^pfi€m yag *}u£f » vb*£> tvze&gof *u<r*g, 
YLoiKabos %k igongfig *tript€i* or opart. 
<J><w??f iyirtigM i&onrogog uk aroXsiv w ' 
Eu'nty ftctt fAdigct,* &iTpa,\ifjf $$oy$v. 

Antholog. 1. 6, c. 1 6. p- 447- StefifiT 



THE THIRD PLAGUJS. 
OF UCE. 

Ch. viii. Ver. 16. And the Lord said unto- 
Moses j Say unto Aaron, Stretch out thy rod, and 
smite the dust of the land, that it may become 
Ike throughout all the land of Egypt. 

V. 17. And they did so ; for Aaron stretch- 
ed forth Ms hand with his rod, and smote the dust 
of the earth, and it became lice in man and m 
beast: all the dust of the land became lice through- 
out all the land if Egypt* 
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* It'liai beeA' itieiitioried that tiie Egyptidni v 
affected great External purity : and were Very 
nice both in their persons, and cloathing ; 
bathing and making ablutions continually. 
Uncommon care was taken, that they might 
not harbour any vermine. They were parti- 
cularly solicitous upon this head ; thinking it 
would, be a, great profanation of the temple, 
which they entered, if any animalcule df this 
sort were concealed in their garments. It 
would have been well, if their worship had 
corresponded with their outward appearance : 
but, on the contrary, it seems %o have been 
more foul and base than that of any other 
nation, as far as we caft obtain evidence. 
Their gods ifrere contemptible, and ridicu- 
lous : aneTtheir rites filthy ; and to the last 
degree bestial and obscene. Yet they were 
carried on with an appearance of outward 
purity* and a scrupulous shew of cleanliness ; 
in which perhaps they may have exceeded all 
other people. Their delicacy in this respect 
is taken notice of by Herodotus. E<r^ra h 
$cg$v<n 01 ngstg "hmw /xowiir.— *• Again, siuurct £s 
hm& tyogtutrw am Maw'hvra> sniTrjfovsvTSg rsro pet* 
Xiirra. The priest* wear raiment of linen only. — 
And the linen garments which they put on, are 
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continually- fresh washed: concerning which they- 
take particular care. Herod, l.'a. c: 37- p- 
1 20, 1 . The people in general wore a woollen 
garment over another of linen : but they laid 
aside the former, when they approached their 
deities, for fear, that it should harbour any 
vermine. l Ov fttvroi i% yt ra, iga tr$6gtra* 
$tgi*ea,> ouit crvyzaTCLOwTrrsTut trty- cu yag iarw. 
They never wear any woollen garment, wlien they 
ire to enter a temple: nor is any thing of this 
iort used in their burials: for it would be esteem- 
ed an impurity. On this account the priests 
abstained entirely from all woollen raimetot, 
and wore only one covering, which was of 
linen : and besides bathing continually, they 
plucked out all hairs and excrescences from 
their * bodies, and were carefully shaved j that 
they might not incur any impurity, *Oi h 
l$u$ %vg*vvrttt km ro crufLU ha rgirns ifAfgK* ha 
fttiri OQEIP, pipi uXXo pwrecgov prjitv ilywqrUi 
(Tpi §iga.vtvxin r*g Qsvg. The priests, says He- 
rodotus, are shaved, both as to their heads, and 

1 Herod. I. 2. c . SI. p. HI. 

EyMwMw h xdatuti Amy? *?gt r« <ncfAi* dvr«WT0?j «$ xaMwi 

* Sacerdotes deglabrato corpore. Lagtant. de Falsa, Relig* 
1. Lp,96. * * 
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bp$es, eyery third day: to prevent any JJOUSE^ 
or any other detestable object , being found upon 
them y when they are performing their duty to the 
gods. *£terSd. 1. g. c. 37. p. 12 j ? The same 
i$ naentiojied by another * author : who adds, 
that all woollen was foul, and excrementitious, 
being aq. animal substance from a perishable 
being ; which they abhorred* % To fo 7uw 
Qpirat s£ a&pvprH r%% ynt* ^tjjv fa x*gi%w Km 
n*6tx,'gav fjr^rai— nwm* fa Q&agtvQw. But flax 
is the product of the immortfd earth* It a/fords 
q delicate and pure covering-^and is not at all - 
liable f # produce LICJL. We may from hence 
see, what an abhorrence the Egyptians shew- 
ed tpwards thi^ sort of yermine; and what 
care wgs taken by the priests to guard against 
theip, The judgments therefore inflicted 
by the hand$ of Moses were adapted to their 
prejudices, and they were made to suffer for ; 
their false delicacy in placing the essence^ 
of religion in external cleanliness, to the 
Qmissionof ihings of re?tl weight. For with 

1 Plutarch 5 who speaks of the priests a$~rgvg*ptfi>0«* %*x 
kum**fHv*s ip**Mt w*t r$ rmp*y shaved close, and equably smooth- 
ed all over their bodies. De Is. et Osir. v. 2. p. 352. D« Of 
their wearing linen, ibid. 

* Ibid* 
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pure hands they practised iniquity ; and per* 
formed rites to the last degree foul and abo- 
minable. We learn from Herodotus and 
other writers, that the most bestial and un- 
natural practices were carried on within the 
precincts of their temples, for which the neat- 
ness and elegance of the sanctuary could 
not atone. The judgment at this time in- 
flicted was attended with such propriety in 
its direction, that the priests and magicians 
perceived immediately from what hand it 
came. The two preceding plagues had been 
antecedently mentioned to Pharaoh : and no- 
tice was given concerning the hand, that 
would inflict them. But of this third plague 
there was no warning afforded : yet the appli- 
cation was too plain to be mistaken : and the 
magicians said immediately — this is the * jinger 
of God. 

Such is the history of this judgment, and 
of the consequences, which ensued. But as 

1 An Hebrew term, as well as an Egyptian; by which 
was signified the power of God. Our Saviour says,— -If I 
with the jinger of God cast out devils, no doubt the kingdom of 
God is come upon you. Luke, c. 1 1. v. 20. 

O^fw <gy« t$ff }«xrvA*y «*• Psalfll, 8. T. 4. 
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home have raised doubts about the njiean$ 
which wejre used; and have thought, that a 
different object was employed, it is necessary 
tp proceed somewhat farther upon the subject, 
in order, to obviate their notions: for upon 
this article the propriety qf the miracle de- 
pends. 

Of the Cinnim or Gonim (CW5) Lice, and of thd 
different Interpretations \ mistakenly given : 
Exodus viii, 16* 

The tincartainty above mentioned lias arisen 
from the Greek version, where the original 
Word cinnim or conim, pediculi, is rendered 
(rxptxes i which seems to be a term not very 
common, and of a different signification. 
This insect, the ctkv^ 9 or »u^ has been vari- 
ously described by the writers, who have 
treated of it : though they all suppose it to -have 
been a species of fly. The best judges about 
a Greek word are the Grecians : and among 
them * Theophf astus : and he speaks of it as 
a fly or gnat, which hurt the vines and fig-trees. 

But the plague in Egypt was upon man 
and beast: therefore no such species .of gnat 
could be alluded to in this history. Besides, 

■ Hist Plant. 1. 4* c. 17. 

E 
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it it were a winged and a stinging insect, as 
Jerome, » Origen, and others have supposed, 
the plague of * flies is unduly anticipated : and 
the next miracle will be only a repetition of 
the former : for the very next is the plague 
of flies. Hence * Bochart very truly says — 
Sed Graeci rwrm nomine quicquid intellexe- 
rint, hebraeo nomine, 0^5, puto pediculos po- 
tius, quam cuiices, significari. — Mihi occurrit 
nulla ratio, cur cuiices dicantur cinnim ; sed 
pediculis hoc nomen vel maxime convenit. 
Taylor, Buxtorf, and le Clerc agree with Bo- 
chart; and interpret the worcj in the same 
sense, <p&upv;, sive pediculi, lice. 

4 Bochart farther observes, that from tjie 
Hebrew cinnim, or conim, came the Greek 
words mmoLy and Kovifas, which signify nits f and 
small lice. From the derivative, therefore, 
the sense of the original may be known. 
* Hesychius accordingly explains xmia by 
f/.iKga <p0eigiuf small lice. And the same in- 

1 Homilia Tenia in Exodum. 

* Exodus, Viii. 20. 

3 Bochart. Hierozii. Pars Poster. 1. iv. p. 574. See the 
whole Treatise de Pediculis. 

* Ibid. p. 575. 

5 It is rendered */*«« ; but is corrected by the learned 
Bruno. See Hesych. Alberti. p. 257. n. 10. 
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sects are described in theit first state by * I)i* 
oscorides under the name of zmfa$. He in-* 
forms US, <p0$igag xou xovtbag (pdetgsi (jA\tri *egi- 
%gur6u<r& ztbgos, that the wood of Cedar, anointed 
with honey i kills both lice and nits. 

Josephus, as an Hebrew, must be an unex- 
ceptionable judge in the case before us: and 
he could not but know the general opinion of 
the Jews in his time. In describing the Mo- 
saic account of this plague he says*--* (pDugut 
rotg Aiyvxrioiq s%T]v0r}<ra)> wxugov n tfKt}0og> There 
came forth all over t/ie Egyptians an immense 
quantity of lice. As the word occurs often 
among the Hebrew commentators* it is by 
them uniformly interpreted in the same sense* 
as in Josephus, and they must have been the 
best judges of a word in their own language. 
We cannot, therefore, have better authority 
to countenance this interpretation. * Bochart 
accordingly tells us — idem sequuntur Chaldaei, 
Jonathan, Onkelos, Syrus, Samaritanus, &c. 
— Hebraei omnes, nullo excepto* After these 
proofs we cannot, I think, doubt about the 
purport of the word. 

1 In Libro de Melle. See Bochatt above, 
a Antiq. Jud. 1. 2. p. 109. Havercamp. 
3 Bochart above. 

Es 
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The disorder with which the Egyptian* 
were afflicted, was odious, and detestable in 
its nature ; as being in general the conse- 
quence of filth, and animal corruption ; which 
of all things they abominated most/ This 
perhaps was the reason, why the authors of 
the Greek version, the Hellenistic Jews of 
Alexandria, gave another name to these ver- 
mine, that they might not be guilty of any of- 
fence to the natives. For they wrote under 
the eyes of the Ptolemies ; and their transla- 
tion could be no secret to the priests of the 
country. These were men of power, and in- 
fluence, who held their ancestors in great ve- 
neration. It might therefore have brought 
much evil upon the Jews of Alexandria, as 
well as of other parts ; and no small odium 
upon their sacred Pentateuch ; if there had 
been published to the world, that the whole 
body of the most sacred order in Egypt, had 
once swarmed with these detestable vermine. 
This, I imagine, was the reason for suppress- 
ing the ttuth ; and giving a different turn to 
the history. The priests might look upon the 
pollution of their river, and the introduction 
of frogs, with all the subsequent plagues, as 
great calamities. But the tradition about Lice, 
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if divulged, would have been an everlasting 
1 disgrace to their calling : an affront to the 
whole body of the priesthood, as well as to 
fyp nation in general ; and never to be for- 
given. But waving this, we may from the 
evidence above be assured, that by cinnim 
were meant those noisome vermine, called by 
the Greeks <p0*igig 9 and pediculi by the Ro- 
mans ; and in the English version, Lice. 

1 Josephus speaks of Pharaoh, as dreading the disgrace—? 
fa$*j cpv w f Xjtfjn tv fan** %»t T«» mc^vmv rns «**•*( i«f. 
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PLAGUES OF EGYPT. 



PART SECOND. 

THE FOURTH PRAGUE. . # 
yLvvofAvtui, or flies. 

Exod. Ch. viii. Ver. 20, And the Lord said 
unto Moses , Rise up early in the morning, and 
stand before Pharaoh; lo, he comet h forth to the 
water; and say unto him, Thus saith the Lord, 
Let my people go, that they may serve me: 

V- 21. Else, if thou wilt not lei my people 
go, behold, I will send swarms of flies upon thee, 
and upon thy servants, and upon thy people, and 
ipto thy houses: and the houses of the Egyptians 
shall be full of swarms of flies, and also the 
ground, whereon they are. 

V. 22, And I will sever in that day the 
land of Goshen, in which my people dwell, that 
no swarms of flies shall be there; to the end thou 
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mayest know, that I am the Lord in the midst of 
the earth. 

V. 23. And I will put a division between 
my people, and thy people: to-morrow shall the 
sign be. 

V. 24. And the Lord did so: and there 
came a grievous swarm of flies into the house of 
Pharaoh, and into his servants houses, and into 
all the land of Egypt: the land was corrupted by 
reason of the swarm of flies. 

We find, that Moses was ordered to accost 
Pharaoh, and to disclose to him the will of 
God, at the time, when he was taking his 
morning walk upon the banks of the Nile. 
It was probably a season of customary adora- 
tion ; when the prince of the country shewed 
his reverence to the stream, which was esteem- 
ed so beneficial and sacred. The judgment 
to be denounced was a plague of flies : and of 
the same species, according to Bochart, as 
was stiled by the Romans Musca Canina, and 
by the Grecians * Kwofivm. They were brought 

' Whether the term m denotes absolutely a distinct spe- 
cies of fly, or swarms of all sorts, may be difficult to deter- 
mine. The Seventy express it xvm^vm. 

iJtf, fy« igftftvriAA* tsn q? K vveftvw. Exod. 8. V, 21. 

De Terra Go§en-*-*v* *?«< wu « *vMftw«. v. 22, 
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all over the land in vast numbers ; and seem 
to havs been not only formidable for their 
swarms, but for the ' painfullness of their stings, 
as well as of their bite, which was intolerable- 
There is reason to think, that the Egyptians 
had particular deities to remedy stated evils ; 
as we may infer from the nations, who came 
from them. They were similar to the Seoi 
axoTgoTatoh and Dii Averrunci, of Greece and 
Rome : and their department was to ward off 
those natural evils to which their votaries 
were liable. The province allotted to several 
deities was particularly to drive away flies. I 
have shewn that many of the Grecian states 
consisted of colonies from Egypt; and we read 
of Jupiter fivtaygog* fiviozooog, avopvios* all title? 
conferred upon this deity from a supposition 
of his clearing his temple? from these insects. 
He was worshipped under thi§ character at 

E**«, jc«i nxh xwtpvi*. Psalm 104. v. 31. 

EgfurtruAff %r mvntf *9ropv«»v, urn xmmfmyii «vrm. Psalm 
77. ▼. 45. 

The Vulgate renders it — Omrie genus muscarum. AquiU 
, r*Mtvt*r>. The like is to l?e found in the Syriac and Sa- 
maritan. — Cyniphen omnis generis : & omne genus mus* 
carum, according to the Latin translation. 

1 Ovs x*f y«g «*{>}«» xut fivuit rjruxun inyftm. Sapient. Ll-» 
ber. c. 16. v. SI, 
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' Elis ; as Hercules was at Rome. The Arcadi- 
ans also sacrificed to the hero * Myiagrus, 
from whence we may. infer that the worship was 
very ancient. The like obtained at Cyrene, 
where the deity was stiled Achor, as we learn 
from Pliny. — 3 CyrenaYci Achorem deum (in- 
vocant) muscarum multitudine pestilentiam 
adferente ; quae protinus intereunt, postquam 
litatum est deo. From the supposed influence 
of the presiding deity many temples were said 
to have been free from this inconvenience. 
Thus we are told by 4 Apollonius Dyscolus, 
that there were no flies seen in the temple of 
Venus at Paphos ; and the altar of Hercules 
in the Forum $ Boarium at Rome was said to 
have had the same immunity. The like is 
mentioned of the altar of Jupiter at * Olymr 
pia : and of another at Aliphera in Arcadia : 
likewise at other places. 

1 Aartpvif Am fovw HAfiti, Vetpicuoi it Antpvi* *Hg«xA*i. Cle- 
ment. Protrept. p. 33. See also Fausan. 1. 5. p. 410. 

* Pa U San. 1. 8. p. 653. Er rating Ty ttWDyvgu MvMtyg* **{•« 
4twu, iTTivxpfAim xm tTtx*Xu(tmt t«* Mvi«ygo>. 

3 L. 10. c. 26. Salmasius would alter this— -see Exerci- 
tat. PHn. p. 10. See also Pliny, 1. 29. c. 6. 

4 See Rerum Mirabil. Scriptoresby Meursius. c. 7. p. 14. 

5 Nam divinjtus illo neqye canibus neque muscis ingressui 
est. Solinus, 1. 1. p. 2. 

f Pausan. 1. 5. p. 410. 
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Of Flies held sacred. 

But this was not all. These insects, how- 
ever incredible it may appear, were in many 
places worshipped. This reverence seems to 
have been sometimes shewn, to prevent their 
being troublesome, at other times, because 
they were esteemed sacred to the deity. iElian 
accordingly tells us, that at Actium, where 
stood the temple of Apollo, they sacrificed in 
his time an ox to these objects — ' dvm £** 
ra$e fiuvious. Clemens also mentions * A™x- 
hmog r* Aztw to Ugop, and speaks of the same 
custom. The same is mentioned by Anti- 
phanes the comedian in Athenaeus, as being 
practised at Olympia in Elis. 

3 OXveATtcutri <pan raig Mvtutg ncom* 

B»y> rovg r azXyrovg *£ozarazo*rtiv xourayp. 

He seems to have introduced a person in his 
play, who is speaking in favour oiUmbra and 
parasites : and thinks, that they are a success- 
ful body. He compares them to the flies at 

v iElian de Animal. 1. 11. c. 8. p. 6 IS. 

• Cohort, p. 34. 1. 24. 

3 L. 1. p. 5. See Casaubon's Notes, p. 17, 
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• Olympia,*«-/0 whom, says he, the people sacrifice 
an ox : and they always claim the first * share, 
though they are never invited. 

The worship ^ac^or, and acoron, the 
• God-fly; called also zebus. 

Nor did they only shew an idolatrous regard 
to flies in general. There was a deity stiled 
Deus Musca, who was particularly worshipped 
under the characteristic of a fly. The god 
Achor of Gyrene, of whom we before made 
mention, seems to have been of this denomi- 
nation: and it is probable, that the word 
Achor denoted a Fly: or had some relation to 
it* This may be inferred from the city Aca- 
ron or Accoron, which we mistakenly render 
Ekron : where the same insect was supposed 
to be worshipped by the name of .MM, Zebub, 
a fly. We generally join it to the word Baal, 
and represent the deity as the Lord of 'Flies in 

1 Whether the author means OXvp*$*mr Up**, or OAvp- 
*•*««■< ftvi«if» may not be certain : but I should think the lat- 
ter to be the truth. -^Elian mentions — fivw ntrmtu. 1. 11. 
c. 8. p. 615. 

• There seems to be a double meaning : and the words 
may signify, that those, tfho are not invited, are foremost l , and 
fart best—f&tti *-£«*«?rr*<r> bene succedere. 
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tbe plural. But to my apprehension it was 
not so. And here it is proper to remedy a 
mistake, into which we are led by our version 
concerning Ahaziah, who is supposed to have 
enquired of Baal-zebub at the place above 
mentioned. The fly was probably worship- 
ped at • Ekron : and the god was called Baal- 
zebub. But neither that place, nor the deity 
of the place, are referred to in that passage 
about Ahaziah, where they are supposed to 
be found. The history alluded to is in the 
first chapter of the second book of Kings ; 
where it is said that — Ahaziah (the son of 
Ahab) fell down through a lattice in his upper 
chamber ■, that was in Samaria, and was sick: 
and he sent messengers, and said unto them, Go 
enquire of Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, whether 
I shall recover of this disease, ch. i. v. 2. So 
it stands in our translation : and the Vulgate 
is nearly to the same purport. Ite, consulite 
Baalzebub deum Accaron. This *Baalzebub 
by our commentators is rendered the God of 
Flies ; and they suppose the Ekron in Phili- 

* A Baal-zebub haepesin format Philastrius muscae — Ae T 
carqnitarum $ qui (at verba ejus sunt) museam colunt in dvi* 
taie Accaron dktd. Selden de Diis Syris, p. 228. All thefg 
evidences shew manifestly, that the fly was worshipped. 
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slim to be the city here mentioned ; and the 

place, to which the messengers were sent. 

But our most early version, the Septuagint, 

expresses the term Zebub* in the singular, 

&$o¥ Mviocv $ distinct from the title Baal. And 

at the same time it makes Accaron, instead of 

a place, to be the proper name of the deity* 

the Deus Musca, or Fly-God— eri^rrja-ars tt 

tor BaccX (i. e. iv too Uga BaaX) Mvict¥ &eov A%- 

zagm. Go, and inquire in the temple of Baal of 

the Fly-God Accaron. This occurs three times 

in the same chapter : and these passages all 

shew that, according to the early interpretation 

of the Jews in Egypt, the person, to whom 

the messengers were sent by Ahaziah was 

Baal, Deus Musca, the deity stiled Accaron, 

the Fly. Gregoty Nazianzen, among other 

writers, alludes to this passage, when he says, 

that the people, shall no more put their trust 

in idols, ' »Js fyirfinvtri Mviav ©gov Axpcug*>p 3 

nor seek, or inquire of the Fly-God Accaron. The 

like occurs in Josephus, where he is giving 

the same history of Ahaziah, as has been af- 

" forded above. He says, that the king, after 

his fall — vo<nj<ruvrci irefA-^ai vgog rov &xkcl£m 

1 Contra Julianum, 1. 2. p. 102. edit. Etonens. 

* Antiq. 1. 9. c. 2. p. 474. If there had been any refer- 
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Qbov Mvtuty rvro y«f qv ovovlo, ta %su%-*-being ill, 
sent to inquire of Accaron, the God-Fly: for that 
(Accaron) was the name of the deity. It seems, 
I think, plain, that these writers did not ima- 
gine the term Accaron related to a place, the 
Same which we stile Ekron ; but to a deity, 
worshipped by that name under the symbol 
of a fly. As to Josephus it is manifest past 
contradiction, that he speaks determinately of 
the term . A*«*f w, as the proper name of the 
deity. On this account we may be assured, 
that the reading in the next page is faulty, 
where it is made to refer to a place Ekroti and 
its inhabitants — rgog h rov KxKa^nrm ntz^tg 
vag avrx irvv0avo{jt,t¥Og. It should be— *£ eg ro* 
Akkcl£m BirtfAwsg, tcos^ uvrx wwDavofiwdg* p. 475- 
You sent to Accaron, (the God) to inquire of 
him, not to the people of Accaron, or Ekron, in 
Palestine. The ellipsis, as the passage now 
stands, is too bold: and by no means warrant- 
able. 

ence to a place he would have used the word with the Greek 
inflexion «-{•$ 0«« Mvw» Axx«g*i>*f, as his custom is in other 

places. 

A{#«>ti$ Aimm^*™?. pt%£t *r«Ae*5 Axx0g«>w. Antiq. 1. vL 

c. 1 and 2. p. 312, 315. 
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The true Place ascertained. 

It may be asked, If the message were not 
sent to Ekron, or Accaron, in the southern 
part of Judah, to what place was it directed ? 
I answer to Baal of the Tyrians and Sidonians, 
whose temple and oracle seem to have been 
about this time famous. The worship of this 
deity had been introduced into the kingdom 
of Israel by Ahab, the father of this very 
prince, with whom we have been so much 
concerned. 

1 Kings, ch. xvi. ver. so. And Ahab the 
son of Omri did evil in the sight of the Lord above 
all that were before him. 

V. 31. And it came to pass — that he took to 
wife Jezebel the daughter of Ethbaal king of the 
Zidonians; and went and served Baal y and wor- 
shipped him. 

V. 32. And he reared up an altar for Eaat 
in the house ofBaalj which he had built in Sama- 
ria. 

Hence we find it intimated, that Ahab had 
visited the shrine and altar of this deity at 
Tyre or Sidon, and when he married a prin- 
cess of that country, he introduced these fo- 
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reign rites into his own kingdom ; and raised 
an house and altar to Baal in Samaria. But 
the priests were all slain by ' Elijah ; and the . 
temple consequently deserted : and probably 
for a time ruined. When therefore Ahaziah* 
the son of Ahab, who resided in Samaria* 
wanted to know about his recovery : he sent . 
messengers to inquire, not of Baalzebub the 
God of Ekron: but of Baal, Qw My/a** the Fly* 
God, called Accaron; whose temple will be 
found to have been at Tyre. To this inter* 
pretation the authors, of the Greek version 
bear witness. Kut avwruXiv ayye'kxg, xui tint 
vgog aunt;, fours xUi enfyirrfars i¥-ra> BaaX (i. C. 
t» rat Ug&> BaaA) Mvictv §eov A&Kotgw, u £ri(rop*cu 
iK rn% ugg6)<mcL$. And lie sent messengers, and 
said unto them, Go, and inquire, in the temple of 
Baal*, of the Fly-God Accaron, if I shall recover 
of my infirmity. The angel of the Lord gave 
immediate directions to Elijah to go and meet 
these messengers, and to say unto them — Ei , 
**&£& to pti mat dear iv Itrga^X Vf/Atg wogtve<r0e «n-. 
fyirfltrou ev ru BaaX Mutav &bop AxKMguv. Is it) 
because there is no God in Israel, that ye go to 
inquire in the house of Baal of the Fly-God Ac*- 
caronf It is repeated in the sixth verse*— E# 

v M Kings ch. xviii. v. 4>Q. 
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irugd rb (in w&* ^eov sv Xargctrfh trv irogevq smfyrTj- 
(rai 6v ru BaaX Mw«y §eo» Axxagav. The same 
occurs, v. 16. We have seen that Josephus 
accords with the authors of the Greek ver- 
sion ; as does Gregory Nazianzen : and from 
them we may infer that Accaron was the 
name of the Deus Musca, who was worship- 
ped in the temple of Baal at Tyre ; and that 
Ahab was the first recorded, who applied to 
this oracle, when he fetched his idolatrous wife 
from that part of the world. From hence I 
should think, as I have before urged, that there 
was not in this passage any reference to the 
city Ekron in the tribe of Dan : but to a tem- 
ple and deity belonging to the king of the 
Tyrians and Sidonians. Josephus says ex- 
pressly of the God introduced at Samaria — 
1 'Ovrog BaaX Tvg$m rjv §eo$. This Baal Was 
a deity of the Tyrians. The original, as it 
stands now expresses it differently. tyM 1EPH 
ptfp vh* SOf : by which is signified the God of 
Ekrotiy or Accaron. But we have seen that the 
fly was certainly worshipped under the name 

* Ant. 1. ix. c. 6* p. 489. There was no city Accaron, 
nor people called Accaronitx, in Tyre or Sidon j from whence 
we may be assured, that the name could not relate to a place, 
or people : but to a deity of the former city. 

F 
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of Achor: and Josephus plainly intimates, 
that l Accaron in the passage before us was 
not the name of a place, but a deity r the &soq 
Mvi», or * Fly-God : and that his temple was 
at Tyre. The authors of the Greek version 
seem to give the same interpretation : and we 
may determine their meaning by the autho- 
rity of those who copied from them. Such 
was Zonaras, who speaks of this deity in the 
feminine*— * No<rva$ fa wgo$ rjjn Axxugm^ Sim? 
fivtas *vop,#<rfjMwv 9 tveputyv* If the meaning x>£ 
a passage can be at all ascertained by the col- 
location of the terms, of which it is composed* 
the interpretation is as folio ws* — Upon Aha- 
ziah's being ill he sent to the goddess Accaron^ 
which was stiled the Fly Deity. This is cer- 

1 There was no Accaroiiifse here, nor any place stiled Ek- 
ron, or Accaron. 

a The deity in the original is stiled Baal : and Baal-zebub : 
and agreeably to this Josephus tells us — 'o h &<* A%c&* b««a 
uutXtiTo. The God of Ahah (and we may presume, of his son, 
Ahaziah) was named Baal. He adds — 'Oow * B**x Tvput 
U» Bios. A;&a€o$ h ru iriify* GvXopiveg %ct£i<r**Qki IfoCeue* Tv^tarr 
6vri GuciMi xxi Xi^amuv vmv ts ocvt* tutri9XAvtt*vi vt 'Zxputptot, icon 
ir£c<pi>Tc&s uTnhfy. 1. ix. c. vi. p. 448. This Baal was a Ty~- 
riatt deity : to whom Ahab, out of regard to Ithobaal his wife's- 
father •, king both of the Tyrians and Sidonians, had raised a Um-* 
pit in Samaria and appointed priests* 
3 Zonaras Annal. 1. 2. p. 96. 
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tainly the meaning of Syneellus also : wha 
says, that Elijah upbraided the king — * ionmf 
nut XgWftov dmos'Bi'koivra XaCw $» i tttivXict fivta$ 
Axagm — who was ill, and sent for oracular in-' 
teUigence to the temple of the Fly Acaron. 

A more determinate Proof. 

The whole, I think, may be most satisfac- 
torily determined by the command given to 
the prophet Elijah. We find, that king Aha- 
ziah ftad sent his messengers from Samaria. 
Upon this, the angel of the Lord said to Elijah 
thiTishMte: Go up to meet the messengers of 
Ahafeiah, Jang of Samaria* This is rendered 
by the Seventy — favg o m ovvavrqw. Now Eli- 
jah was not only of the kingdom of Israel ; 
but more particularly of a Thisba, a city of 
Galilee, in the tribe of Naphthali ; where he 

1 p. 190. 

a Instead of uivXtd. I should read u)*><u*. 

3 It was sometimes expressed Thesba. 

0u&*, «fo m> hamk * 0ft£'tft. Eusebii Onoihasticon* 

Jerome supposes Elijah to have been born there. 

Thesba, unde ortus est Eltas propheta Thesbites. Hei- 
ronymus de locis sacris, p. 258. 

Thesba, urbs Galileae in regione tribus Naphtali. Relandi 
Pabestina, v. & p. 1085i 

F 2 
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resided : though he is also said to have lived 
sometimes among the inhabitants of * Gilead. 
But both Thisba, and the region of Gilead, 
were far removed from Samaria ; and much 
farther from Ekron. Thisba lay to the north, 
and * Gilead to the north-east of this city of 
the Philistines. How could the prophet be 
sent to meet the messengers, if they were gone 
to the south and south-west in a direction from 
him ? For this was the case, if they went to 
Ekron towards the extremity of Judah. But 
if they were sent to Tyre ; they were ^very 
step advancing towards him ; and he could 
easily go up and meet them. This was there- 
fore the city, to which they were sent : and 
the deity was the Fly-God Acaron, as Jose- 
phus and others have assured us. There was 
not a place from Dan to Samaria, from which 
the prophet could have set out, and confront- 

* Elijah the Tishbite, who was of the inhabitants of Gilead f 
1 Kings, c. 17. v. 1. He was by relation or birth of Gilead ; 
but lived at Thisbe : hence he is stiled in the versions — ex 
advenis, & ex inquilinis, Galaaditicis. 

* Gilead seems to have been the whole tract of country 
beyond Jordan quite up to Dan. See Deut. c. 34. v. 1. It 
lay for the most part to die east and north-east of Judah, 
and the land of Israel : and was at a great distance from 
Samaria. Ramoth Gilead was about thirty miles to the east. 
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ed the messengers, had they been sent to the 
land of the Philestim. 

From hence it is manifest, that Josephus, 
and the authors above mentioned, instead of 
vfrKj the God of Acaron, as it stands now in 
the original, read universally Tb» 9 the God Aca- 
ron. And this reading seems to be past con- 
tradiction ascertained from the context, and 
from the history given of the deity. The dif- 
ference consists only in a small final letter ; 
which may easily have been added ; and may 
as easily upon these authorities be set aside. 
Some manuscripts are mentioned l?y Dr Ken- 
nicott j in which it is not found. We have 
seen, that the context proves the reading re- 
commended to be true : and we have the con- 
currence of the Greek version, and of many 
learned. writers, for a farther confirmation. 

Frequent Prohibitions against this Worship. 

We have sufficiently shewn, that in many 
parts of the world flies were reverenced ; and 
that there were sacrifices offered to them. 
Moreover, that there was a deity stiled Deus 
Musca, and Achoron ; who was worshipped 
under the semblance of a fly. This idolatry 
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-originated in Egypt: from whence it was 
brought by the Caphtorim to Palestine : and 
by the Phenicians to Sidon, Tyre, and Byb-r 
lus : and from these places it was carried into 
other regions of the world. The original 
river Apcaron, called by the Greeks, Ax*£«* 
Acheron, was in Egypt. It lay to the west 
of Memphis ; and on the other side were the 
Acherusii campi, and Palus A c ^erusia t the 
sarrie as Maeris. Here likewise $tood a city ' 
Achoris: -where we may infer that the Fly 
Deity was worshipped : for we know, that 
-among the people of this country almost every 
species of vermine was held sacred. They 

' Lucan has more than once introduced in his poem, z 
person of Memphis, who was a priest, and named Achoreug. . 
- — 7-quos inter Achoreus, 

Jam placidus $enio, fractusque rnodestior anni$. 

Hunc genuit custos Nili crescentis in am 

Memphis, vana sacri$. 1. 8. y. 475. 
Cxsar is introduced as addressing him 

• — —• summaque in sede jacentem 

Linigerum placidis compellat Achorea dictis. 

O! sacris devote Senex. 1. 10. v. 174. 
He was probably a priest of the God Achor : and denomi? 
riated from his office. The temple of this deity I should ima T 
gine to have been at Achoris, a city near the lake Mxris. 
A*W of Ptolemy, p. 121. mentioned by Sozomen, 1. 6. 
fr ? 8 ' P' 257. and expressed A#*$. 
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shewed a reverence, as Sir John Marsham 
observes, not only to cats, and rats, and apes ; 
but to grubs and beetles, — volucribus, reptili- 
bus, aquatilibus, s. 9. p. 156. Among these 
were, as Lactantius tells us — culices et for- 
micae. Hence the children of Israel were in- 
joined by the Mosaic law to hold every thing 
of this sort in abhorrence. Therefore, says the 

lawgiver, take ye good heed unto yourselves 

lest ye corrupt yourselves, and make you a graven 
image, the similitude of any figure, the likeness of 
male or female. Deut. c, iv« v. 15, 16. And 
he farther tells them, that this interdict did 
not merely extend to the larger and nobler 
animals, such as the steer, and the cow; to the 
crocodile of the river, or the stork in the hea- 
vens : but to the likeness of any thing that creep* 
eth on the ground, the likeness qf any fish that is 
in the waters beneath the earth, v. 1 8. And in 
respect to their food they are told-.— every 
creeping thing, that creep eth upon* the earth, shall 
be an abomination, v. 41. Or whosoever touch- 
eth any creeping thing, whereby he -may be made 
unclean — the soul, that hath touched any such shall 
be unclean until even, and shall not eat of the holy 
things, unless he wash his flesh with water. 
kevit. c. xxii. v. 5, 6, But notwithstanding 
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these prohibitions the children of Israel for-* 
sook the law of the Lord: and the rites, which 
they adopted, consisted in this symbolical wor- 
ship, introduced from Egypt. They had pol-. 
luted the house of God by painting these vile 
hieroglyphics upon the walls of the inner 
court ; the most sacred of all. Hence Ezekiel 
says, that when he was brought there in vi- 
sion, he had a full sight of these abomina- 
tions. — So I went in, and saw and behold, every 
form of creeping things and abominable beast s y 
and all the idols of the house of Israel, pourt ray- 
ed upon the wall round about, ch. viii. v. 10. In 
all these accounts we have the idolatry of the 
Egyptians alluded to: and their worship of 
flies and insects particularly pointed out. 

If then such was the worship of this people ; 
nothing could be more striking and deter- 
minate, than the judgment brought upon 
them. They were punished by the very 
things, which they revered : and though they 
boasted of spells and charms, yet they could 
not ward off the evil. They had, like the 
Grecians, gods, afaZiKaxotj ct*orgciruiot) aKopvioi, 
who, they thought, could avert all mischief: 
and among these Isis Averrunca: but their 
power was ineffectual : and both the prince 
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and the people were obliged to acknowledge 
the inferiority of their own deities, by sueing 
through Moses to the God of Israel. Intreat 
for me r says Pharaoh. And Moses went out 
from Pkara&h, and intreated the Lord. Exodus, 
c. viii. v. 30. 

The reason, why the » oestrum, or cuno- 
myia, was thought sacred, arose probably from 
its being esteemed among many nations an 
instrument of vengeance in the hand of God. 
In the fable of Io this fly is sent to punish * 
her ; and to make her wander over the face 

1 It was expressed by the Romans both oestrus and oestrum. 
CEstrum— — Graccum est, Latine asilus, vulgo tabanus vo- 
catur. Servius in Virg. Georg. 1. 8. v. 146. 

Naturalists in later timesj°distinguished between the «*?{•;, 
cestrutn; and the ^v*^*, the same as the cunomyia. How- 
ever the poets, and many other writers speak of one animal 
under both names. j9Elian says, T4> jtesv pvuicet cpotov Qvnu m 
KaXvpm xvnpvuA. 1. 4. c. 51. p. 227/ And they make the 
myops the same as the oestrum.— — Mi/a*J> •<$*? pvuts 

Oifg'f jettAvptMf. Hesych.— — — Mv<4 mpft*t*s r^ tivnfivtct. 

Schol. in Odyss. #. v. 299. In the Prometheus of 

iEschylus the myops and oestrum are throughout used as sy- 
nonymous. 

See Boehart Hierozoic. V; 2. 1. iv. p. 547. 
* Hence she is made to say, 

Mctnyt 0EIH« yqv *•{• yw tX*vt»ft#t. 

^EschyL Prometh. p. 32. Turneb. 



of the earth. And when Bellerophon was 
supposed to have rashly mounted the winged 
horse ; and to have tried to pass to heaven, 
this fly was l sent, which by rendering the 
horse unruly, brought him soon to the earth. 
The like calamity happened to a Ampelus, 
the favourite of Bacchus. He was by the 
same means thrown down to the ground from 
a sacred Ibull, and killed, through the jealousy 
of Selene. As it was supposed to be sent at 
the will of heaven, people metaphorically stil- 
ed any divine, and any extravagant impulse, an 
oestrum. Hence Orpheus, having been forced 
for a long time to be in a state of wandering, 
says that he was at last by means of his mother 
Calliope freed from that madness. 

ILai (ja aXfjTSifitm xai i\ ourrg* s<row<re 
Mtirqg rjfAtregt). — Orph. Argonaut v. lpl. 

The bite or puncture of this insect was terri- 
ble : hence people's fears increased their re«> 
yerence, especially whei* it was esteemed a 
messenger of the gods. 

BtAAi£©0«roi». Schol. in Homerum, 1. 6. v. 155. The story 
taken from Asclepiades, the tragedian. 

Keu 0i mpm pvwc* So**.™*— Nonni Dionys. 1. xu p. 199. 
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The, Miracle of the Flies ascertained. 

The land of Egypt being annually overflow- 
ed was on that account pestered with swarms 
of flies. They were so troublesome, that the 
people, as f Herodotus assures us, were in many 
places forced to lie on the tops of their houses, 
which were flat : where they were obliged to 
cover themselves with a network, called by 
Juvenal * Conopeum. This is described by 
the scholiast as — linum tenuissimis maculis 
nexum : a knitting together of line into very fine 
meshes. As the country abounded thus with 
these insects, the judgment which the people 
suffered might bethought to have been brought 
gbout by natural means. For both the soil 
#nd climate were adapted to the production 
•of frogs, and flies, $nd other vermin : and they 
certainly did produce them in abundance, 
All this may be granted : and yet, such is the 
texture of the holy scriptures, and these great 
events were by divine appointment so circum- 
stanced, that the objection may be easily shewn 
to be idle : and that none of these evils could 

* L. 2. c. 95. p. 146. 

? Ut testudineo tibi, Lentule, Conopeo. Sat. 6. v. 8Q. 
So called from K»r*4'j a gnat, or fly. 
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have been brought about in the ordinary 
course of things. Whoever considers the his- 
tory, as it is afforded us, will be obliged to de- 
termine, as the priests did, and say in every 
instance — this was the finger of God. In re- 
spect to the flies, they must have been brought 
upon the country miraculously on account of 
the time of year. These insects breed chiefly 
in marshy places, when the waters decrease in 
summer, and autumn, and where moisture still 
abounds. Now this season in Egypt was in 
September and October, after the subsiding of 
the river. For the Nile began to rise in June, * < 
when the sun was in Cancer : but its increase /V ' 
was more apparent, in the next month, when 
the sun was in l Leo : and about the end of 

* Incipit crescere luna nova, quxcunque post sohtittum 
est, sensim modiceque, sole Cancrum transeunte, abundan- 
tissime autem Leonem. Pliny, vol. 1. 1. 5. p. 256. 

Im> tfrnqoxtH. — Herod. 1. 2. c. 19. p. 112. JEgyptum Ni- 
lus irrigat, & cum tota aestate obrutam oppletamque tenuit, 
cum recedit, mollitos atque oblimatos agros ad serendum re- 
linquit. Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. 2. c. 52. p. 1280. 

As the chief increase of the Nile was, when the sun was 
passing through Leo ; the Egyptians made the lion a type, of 
an inundation, as we learn from Johannes, Pierian us. He 
says that all effusion of water was specified by this characr 
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August, and sometimes about the equinox, the 
river began to subside and the meadows to 
appear. ' Cum autem sol per Cancri sidus 
coeperit vehi, augescens ad usque transitum 
ejus in Libram, diebusque centum sublatius 
fluens, minuitut postea, et equitabiles campos 
ostendit. They ate the words of Marceliinus, 
who had been in that country : and he agrees 
with other: writers. Theon the scholiast upon 
Aratus speaks nearly to the same purpose/ 
T*rUuej$$ wuvsrou o TSuXog f ©s arti xctra ¥vuuiv<; 
OzrvCgitg. The Nile stops, and subsides in the 
month Paophiy which answers to October among the 
Romans. Diodorus Siculus places the com- 
mencement of its decrease more truly at the 
autumnal equinox, as he does its first rising at 

teristic. And he adds, that from hence has been the custom 
of making the water, which proceeds from cisterns and other 
reservoirs, as well as spouts from the roofs of buildings, 
come through the mouth of a lion. — Apud gentes omnes 
uno jam consensu receptum, ut canales, tubique et siphones 
qui aquam eructant per terebrata foramina in leonina capita 
ad id locis opportunis adsculpi solita, aquam immittant, qua; 
inde ex leonis rectibus evomi videatur. 1. 1. c. 13. p. 9. See 
the whole, which is curious. 

See Marci Frid. Wendelini Admiranda Nili, c. 7. p. 55* 
— also Orus Apollo, c. 21. p. 37. 

1 L. 22. p. 259. 
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the ; solstice. * T^ Tkngonrtot rtjv ag%w euro fogwut 
rgdvuir voiXfMvog uvfarou fit* fi*%gi rn Hrfifitgiuc 
m [AtSoxogivftg. It continued subsiding for a 
long time ; but soon after the * equinox and/ 
during the month of October the ground began 
to appear ; which, being covered with slime and 
nfiud, produced flies and all kinds of insects. 
These generated at that season in the swamps 
aad moist places j particularly in the bodies 
of rats and mice and other animals, not (as 
the ancients thought) half formed; but half 
putrified : from whence they proceeded in 
swarms. The oestrum is well known to be 
generated from hence. 5 Onrrgov sk tm $v rots 
vror&fioig itvKkirtrm %pagia>* aroytvmrai. I be- 
lieve, most of thfe tribes of gnats and flies arise- 
from swamps and rivers. And bees, wasps, 
and hornets, which proceed from grubs in the 

1 L. 1. p. 32. ■ 

* The time when the Nile is highest is about the middle of 
September. Pocock, p. 201. Soon after it began to sink. 
Strabo seems to make it for forty days in a state of equilibr* ' 
during its greatest height ; and then gradually to subside as 
it arose. L 1?. p. 1137. 

* Scholioin Apollon. 1. 1. v. 1265. The Scholiast upon 
Homer speaks to the same purpose. *0 Mrg* mw*yM*rm is 

r«H> ir tm$ wrupois irXctywt £«aggj*ii t«» wrMrAWFT*? r« w«r* 3m. * 

**t *xur* 9rsg< blvtx ymr«t. Homer i Odyss. #. v* 299**— 
'Otrt* • *«y«/"i"? pwnp. Ibid. v. 300* 
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ground* or else in hollow trees, never come 
forth till the weather is very warm. 

Nqw the children of Israel took their jour-* 
ney from Egypt at a different time of the 
year* They set out after an interval df win- 
ter upon the fifteenth of the month Abib, 
which answers, according to our computation* 
to the first of April, Some of the plagues 
brought upon, the Egyptians were doubtless, 
in a series somewhat antecedent to this season* 
They were ten in number : consequently there 
were nine intervals between them : but ofi 
what duration each of these judgments were ; 
and what portion of time is to be allotted to: 
each interval is uncertain. It is intimated,, 
that there was a respite; and we are told, in 
the first instance, after the river had been 
turned to blood, that this respite amounted ta 
a week.-— And seven days were fulfilled, after 
that the Lord had smitten the river, ch, vii. v. 
25. If then this were the portion of time in- 
clusive from one event to another (and I think, 
it could not have been less) we shall find, that 
the first wonder displayed must have happen- 
ed two months before the ultimate : and the 
three which succeeded,, were proportionably 
antecedent. But the duration of each judg- 
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fnent must be likewise taken into the account J 
which however may be difficult to be ascer- 
tained. The death of the first-born, which 
was the last, could not have taken up many 
hours. All was well at even : and the. cry* 
was at midnight. The darkness which pre- 
ceded lasted three days inclusive : and if we : 
allow the same term for the other plagued 
one with another ; the first operation must 
have happened near three months before the 
Exodus* We are in consequence of this car- 
ried back from the first of April to January 
and February for the times, when some, the 
first in order, of these judgments were brought 
about.' But these were the 'coldest months 
in Egypt ; and the most ungenial of any : 
so that, as I have- before said, none of those 
noxious animals brought upon the country/ 
could hiavfe been produced at such a season in 
the natural * way. This must have been ap- 
parent not only to the Egyptians, but to the 
Israelites: for whose sakes these judgments 
were displayed : and who must have seen the 

1 The coldest time here is about the beginning of Febru- 
ary. Pocock, p. 195. 

* Whether the flies came from wood, or from water, this 
was not the season for their swarming. 
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hand of God triumphing visibly over the 
powers of darkness. For the season in which 
the frogs appeared, and these insects swarmed, 
was contrary to all experience. They used 
to be produced in Egypt at a different, and 
for the most part an opposite, tii»e of the 
year: and before this season, they were either 
diminished* or extinct. As many authorities 
have been brought from ancient writers conr 
cerning Egypt, and its wonderful river, I 
will now apply to the evidence of a modern* 
that curious naturalist, Frederick JJasselquist, 
who will illustrate very much what 1 have 
been saying, " * We went, (says he), on the- 
" 17th of September on board one of the ves*- 
* c sels in the Nile. — The ground appeared 
" clothed with a charming verdure ; a great 
part sown with Turkey wheat j and some 
parts, though but few, with lucern : the lat- 
ter not being commonly sown, before the 
water has entirely decreased.' ' The water 
therefore had begun to subside ; and had en- 
tirely decreased upon those spots, where this 
grain was sown : and this was upon the 17th 
of September- He saw a variety of birds, but 
none attracted his attention so much as the 

1 P. 85. , 

G 
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crane, or ibis. " A person, (says he), who 
" has the least knowledge of nature's cecono^ 
" my, may easily find the Creator had order- 
" ed that bird to come in such numbers to 
if the marshy fields of Egypt at this time. 
" Here they find in great abundance their pro- 
14 p6r food from the number of frogs, which 
" cover the country, when the waters de-? 
" crease : and multiply extremely during the 
" time of the flood. — l The water in the chan- 
" nel at Cairo had on the 24th of September 
" evidently decreased, &c. — Flies were now 
" seen in much greater numbers/' — Upon the 
12th (of October) we are told that the coun- 
try was in full beauty, the water being in great 
measure drained from the fields. February 
or Mechir seems to have been the wintry 
month. The 2 2d is mentioned by Hassel- 
quist * as very cold : at which time the trees 
lost their leaves ; but began to put forth new. 
Agreeably to this, Pocock says— " The cokU 
" est time is about the beginning % of Feb- 

1 P. 94. 

He mentions gnats near Rosetta inJune. "The rice 
w fields, because they are constantly under water, occasion a 
" swamp, fit for the support of these vermin ; and in these 
« they lay their eggs." p. 54. 

* P. 106. 
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" ruary." p. 195. In anotHer place he men* 
tions February, when the weather is coldest. 
p. 96. 

It is indeed said by Hasselquist, that flies 
are always to be found in Egypt The same 
is observable in Great Britain : and we must 
necessarily expect to meet with them in a 
country above twenty degrees to the South. 
But still the time above mentioned, a ' win- 
try month, was not the season for them to 
breed and swarm ; nor for frogs to multiply, 
and to ewer the whole land: to have been in 
such numbers, that when they died, they lay 
in heaps; 1 so that the whole country was pol- 
luted with the stench. 

The change wrought in the waters of the 
Nile, when they >vere turned to blood, might 
in like manner by sceptics be imputed to 
a natural cause. It is certain that the stream 

1 It has been said, that in Egypt the days are at all times 
warm : and the earth has a constant verdure. However, , 
Pocock tells us, that — in winter nights and mornings are vert/ 
cold, p. 195. There were seven days in particular, which 
the Arabians called — Betd il Agiuz, or the cold of the old hag. 
They begin about the 7th of February, and continue till the 
14th. The mornings are then very cold, the sky cloudy ; 
and the winds are commonly boisterous. Vansleb, p. 22. 

G 2 
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has sometimes a l red colour ; and the same 
is said of the river * Adonis, near Biblus in 
Phenicia. But this appearance is always dur- 
ing violent inundations ; when the rivers, by 
the exuberance of their waters, wash away 
ocre, and other minerals, from the sides of their 
banks. This circumstance in Egypt never 
happens but in summer ; when the Nile is 
rising ; at which times the waters are turbid. 
In Tybi, or January, the river is not only 
reduced to its channel ; but is * lower than 
in any of the preceding months, and particu- 
larly pure and wholesome. The same is 
observable in Machir, or February, the month 
immediately following. This change there- 
fore mentioned by Moses, and its consequences, 
could not have been produced by any natural 
cause ; such as mineral tincture, and com- 
mon pollution : the season of the year shews 
the contrary. 

The three first judgments brought upon the 
land were experienced by the Israelites as well 

1 See Pocock, p. 199- The -Nile red about June. Also 
p. 200. 
. * Maufldrell, p. 34, 35. Lucian de Syria Dea, p. 880. 

3 Bg«;gt;; m %UfAm* kn*rr* htCTiXut tot (.« NuAv?.) Herod, 
1. 2. C. 19. p. 112. 
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as t?y the Egyptians. They were not so * 
grievous as those which succeeded. Yet they 
were sufficient to teach the inhabitants of Go- 
shen, that there was no illusion in these mighty 
operations : which perhaps they might have 
suspected; had they not seen and felt, and 
borne some share in the evil. On the other 
hand, Pharaoh and his servants, when they 
saw God's people involved in the same cala- 
mities with themselves, might have fancied, 
that there was nothing particular in the judg- 
ments ; and in consequence of it, not so dis- 
tinctly seen to whom they were directed. 

1 How intolerable a plague flies can prove, may be known 
from places near lakes and pools, which have been on their 
account deserted, and rendered desolate. Such was the fate 
of Myuns in Ionia, Pausan. 1. 7. p. 527. and of Atarnae. 
ibid. The inhabitants were forced to quit these cities, not 
being able to stand the flies and gnats with which they were 
pestered. Trajan was obliged to raise the siege of a city in 
Arabia, before which he had sat down, being driven away 
by the swarms of these insects. Dion Cassius, 1. 68. p. 1 1 45. 

^ fly °f Egypt seems to have been proverbial. Hence 

Isaiah says — The Lord.shall hiss for the fly ofEgypt % ch. vii. ver. 
18* We are told by Moses — that the hornet drove out the 
Canaanite : by which we may infer, that before the coming 
of the Israelites several cities had been evacuated through the 
terror of this insect. Mv»» (or rather pvw) *Mhi xnryri M$- 
y«C«** ? $ awTjAiToff ii rtyxts. iElian de Animal. 1. 11. c. 28, 
p. 641. 
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Hence the scope of Providencfe would have 
been defeated It therefore pleased God in 
the plague of flies, and in those which came 
after, to separate the land of his own people : , 
and preserve them from these evils. — - I will 
sever in that day the land of Goshen, in which my 
people dwell, that no swarms of flies shall be 
there ; to the end thou mayest know that I am 
the Lord in the midst of the earth And I will 
put a division between my people and thy people : 
to-morrow shall this sign be.— The Israelites 
having experienced the former evils must have 
been more intimately affected with this im- 
munity, by which they were distinguished. 
And they must in consequence of it have been 
more ready to follow their great leader ; who 
was the immediate agent of Providence both 
to punish, and to preserve. 

1 Exod. c. yiii v. 22. The land of Goshen was part of 
that nome, called afterwards Heliopolis, which had been de- 
serted by the shepherds, and lay vacant, when %he children 
of Israel came into Egypt. It was a tongue-like piece of 
land, where the Nile iirst divided at a place called Cercasora. 
Said, or Upper Egypt, lay above ; and Mesre, or Lower 
Egypt, was in a line downward. Nothing but a miracle 
could have preserved this intermediate land from flies, which 
swarmed both above and below. 
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THE FIFTH PLAGUE. 
MURRAIN OF BEASTS, 

Exodus, Chap. ix. 

Ver. 1. Then the Lord said unto Moses, Go 
in unto Pharaoh,, and tell him, Thus saith the 
Lord God of the Hebrews, Let my people go, that 
they may serve me. 

V. 2. For if thou refuse to let them go, and 
wilt Iwld them still, 

V. 3. Behold, the hand of the Lord is upon 
thy cattle wh}ch is in the field, upon the horses, 
upon the asses, upon the camels, upon the oxen, 
and upon the sheep : there shall be a very griev- 
ous murrain. 

V • 4. And the Lord shall sever between the 
cattle of Israel, and the cattk of Egypt: and 
there shall nothing die of all that is the children s 
of Israel. 

V. 5. And the Lord appointed a set time, 
saying, To-morrow the Lord shall do this thing 
in the land. 

V. 6. And the Lord did that thing on the 
morrow, and all the cattle of Egypt died: but of 
the cattle of the children of Israel died not one. 
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This judgment so precisely foretold, and so 
early carried into execution, must have had a, 
great effect upon the minds of the Egyptians. 
And when they found, that the cattle of the 
Israelites were exempted from this tyi\ y they 
could not but perceive the hand of Godt. ma- 
nifest throughout the whole operation. In 
consequence of which they must have beeii 
more ready to let the Israelites go, and to 
assist them at their cfcparture, as soon as the 
obdurate heart of their prince was finally soft- 
ened. It must likewise have rendered the Is- 
raelites more willing to depart* and to leave 
the gods of the country ; to which they un- 
doubtedly had before an * attachment. And 
here we may observe a particular scope and 
meaning in this calamity, if we consider it in 
regard to the Egyptians, which would not 
have existed in 'respect to any other people. 
It is well known, that they held in idolatrous 
reverence the lion, wol£ dog, cat, ape, and 
goat. As they bordered upon Lybia they 
must have been visited by wild * beasts, all 

* See Ezekiel xx. 8. 

* The tiger, dubber, or ahena, are still to be found 3 but 
not common. Pocock. Egypt, p. 207, Probably since the' 
use of fire-arms they haye been kept at a distance. 
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which they esteemed sacred. E*cra fo Atyvv- 
rog opwgog ry AtGvy ' tv {ia\a §tjgw$ii$ sen, rah 
iovroc <r<pt &wwr* Ign vevof&urrou* Herod. 1. 2. 
c. 64. p. 134- Porphyry likewise tells us — 
$i$ Sbotoum irugz\&&ov wav £pov. p. 372. . 
Ifev ztu o hsm ig Stog $gt)trztverat* ib. p. 373. 

-: yArm> ravra xm mur* tcc £atu — <rs€v<nv. p. 

374* They admitted every animal as a repre- 
sentative of their gods. Hence the lion is by 

them worshipped as a deity and together 

with these specified they worship every living 
crsature. Hence Virgil very truly mentions. 

L atrator Anubis 
Omntgenumque deum monstra. 

Lucian, accordingly, with much wit ridicules 
the inconsistency of their worship, by shewing 
how little any temple among them correspond- 
ed with the object which it contained, — ' 

Kccxti y«£ avrog ftev 6 vea>g 7 xaXkurrog rz xat 
fieyurrog, Xdoig rotg xoKvrt'kia'iv tjcncfif&evog, xat 
%£il<rcp xat <yga<patg itfivSitF^zvog^ tviov $6 fjv Zflrng 
rov htovj n wtOfjxoc etrrsvf tj l£t$> tj rgayog, q atkzgog. 
In Egypt the temple itself is found to be beaut i- 
ful) and ample in its dimensions : built with choice 

1 So I should read, as the context seems to require, in- 
stead of •». 

* Euwtf, v. 2. p. }2. See also ©*** exkPwm, v. 2. p. 956. 



stones : and ornamented with gilding and hiero- 
glyphics. But if you pry within to find out the 
god, you meet with a monkey, or a crane : or else 
a goat i or a cat. But they had gods, which 
were held in still greater reverence than these. 
Such were the ox or steer : the cow and heifer: 
and the ram. Among these the Apis and 
Mnevis are well known : the former of which 
was a sacred bull adored at Memphis ; as the 
tatter was at Heliopolis. There was also a 
cow or heifer, which had the like honours at 
Momemphis. Nor were these only the places, 
where this custom prevailed : it seems to have 
been adopted in some degree in most of the 
Egyptian nbmes, Ev fa r&> AfXra, xut i\» uvrs, 
rots pit ugrqv, rots fa dqXeia Sag rgt<pera,i. They 
are the words of ' Strabo, who tells us that 
both in the region of Delta and in the coun- 
try above, steers and heifers were maintained 
in the temples : and he adds, that these were 
only held sacred, and not adored : whereas 
the Aplis and Mnevis were really esteemed 
gods, and had divine honours paid to them. 
The like were shewn to the cow or heifer at 
* Momemphis ; and to the ram at Thebes, and 

1 L. 17. p. 1155. 

% QnXu* €vf «g*. ibid. The cow and the heifer were uni- 
versally esteemed sacred : and though the males were look- 
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in th6 temple of Ammon. To these may be 
added the goat at Mendes ; though perhaps not 
so celebrated as the others. This judgment 
therefore displayed upon the kine of Egypt was 
very significant in its execution and purport. 
For when the distemper spread irresistibly over 
the country, the Egyptians not only suffered 
a severe loss; but what was of far greater 
consequence* they saw the representative of 
their deities ;. and their deities themselves sink 
before the God of the Hebrews. They thought, 
that the soul of Osiris was uniformly resident 
in the body of the bull Apis. — * TtXivrTjccwros 
Officios us rvrov (rdvgot) tj ^vffl fiBrstrrri^ xctt 

ed upon with reverence, yet not in the same degree as the 
females. T*$ h £*$ th$ tgnya? rv E**Qv uvxt iopt£a<riv. Herod. 

1. 2. C. 38. p. 121.— —Tv; pti 6vt ttecfapvf Cv$ rv$ fga?y*$, juu 
**S (urtfts ot Karris Alfwrrtci 6v*<rt. r«f it IqAfue; cv i$i i\\si $vm. 
xxxm 4£*t %m rw l?i*s. Ibid. 1. 2. c. 41. p. 123. 

Of Apis see Herod. 1. 2. c. 131. p. 166. 1. 3. c. 27, 28. 
p. 208. 

1 Diodorus, 1. 1. p. 76. 0. 

Plut.de Is. et Osir. p. 362. D, 

* Sometimes he is stiled ^ocr^*. So Herodotus speaks of 
Jiim— o pctrx's * A**i xAMtpins. Herod. 1. 3. c. 28. p. 208. 
Sometimes B*<. B«$ A*-<s, U tw « avris Offiyt. Strabo, i. 17. 
p. 1160. See P. Mela, 1. I. c. 9.. p. 59. concerning this 
deity.- .- 
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foa, rotvra foctreXsi [**%£* ** w ow. *. r. X. A 
notion, not unlike that concerning the Deli ' 
Lama in Eluth, Tangut, and Thebet. But 
Osiris had no power to save his brute repre- 
sentatives. Both the Apis and Mnevis were 
carried off by the same malady, which swept 
away all the herds of deities, those Dii ster- 
corei, who lived on grass and hay. There is 
reason to think, that both the camel, and » 
ass, were held in some degree sacred ; who 
were involved in the same calamity. Hence 
it is said by the sacred writer — upon their 3 gods 
also the Lord executed judgment. Numb, xxxiii, 
4. See Exod. xiL 12. 

These events, we may well imagine, had a 
happy influence upon the minds of the Is- 
raelites : to whom the worship of the Egyp- 
tians must at this time have appeared in a 
most contemptible light, and their gods des- 

1 Some say, that this very custom of worshipping a deified 
man, prevailed in Egypt.«Avfg**-»t rf&rw, **** knAn %»pv* % 
fy i xctt rvrtt 6v%reci 9 x,ott im rm C*ft*y ret liquet, tuuitm. Porphyry 
*igi «*-«#. 1. 4. p. 374. 

* The Aselli made a part of the ancient sphere. 

3 In consequence of this, when the history is told to Je- 
thro, he very truly says : Now I know that the Lord is greater 
than all gods: for in the thing wherein they dealt proudly, he was 
above them. Exod. xviii. l\. 
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picable. Their separation too, and exemption 
during the time of these evils, must have had 
still greater weight. It rendered them more 
ready to quit a people, from whom they were 
in so salutary a manner distinguished ; and to 
embrace a better, and more rational religion, 
whenever it should be offered. 



. THE SIXTH PLAGUE, 
OF BOILS AND BLAINS. 

Ch. ix. ver. 8. And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, and unto Aaron, Take Jo you handfuls of ashes 
of the furnace, and let Moses sprinkle it towards 
the heaven in the sight of Pharaoh: 

V. 9. And it shall become small dust in all 
the land of Egypt, and shall be a boil breaking 
forth with Mains, upon man, and upon beast. 

V. 10. And they took ashes of the furnace, 
and stood before Pharaoh ; and Moses sprinkled 
it up toward heaven: and it became a l boil 
breaking forth with blains, upon man, and upon 
beast. 

V. 11. And the magicians could not stand be- 

1 *ea*« QXvzrtin. Sept. 
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fore Moses j because of the boil: for the koHwar 
upon the magicians, and upon all the Egyptians. 

This plague, like those, which preceded, t 
was particularly well calculated to confound 
the Egyptians, and to confirm the faith of the 
Israelites. For as the latter are not said to 
have been involved in the calamity, we may 
fairly infer, that they were exempted from it. 
This immunity therefore must have increased 
their confidence in the God of their father 
and in his servant Moses. This instance like- 
wise of divine punishment was of such a na- 
ture, as particularly shewed the baseness and 
imbecillity of the Egyptian deities, who could 
neither ward off the evil, when impending j 
nor afford any alleviation, when it was brought 
on. Yet the Egyptians had many gods, and 
those of high rank, who were supposed to 
preside over pharmacy and medicine : and to 
these the people looked up with great confi- 
dence, in all those pains and maladies to which 
the human frame is liable. Among these dei- 
ties Esculapius was held in particular honour 
for his skill in this science. ' ^Esculapius 
deus medicinae et medicorum. He was sup- 

1 Albricus Philos. p. 928. ■ 
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posed by many to have been originally a mor- 
tal, and to have first found out the art j and 
to have taught it in Egypt. ■ Medicinam 

^Egyptii apud ipsosj volunt repertam.— ^Es- 

culapiusMemphitis inter primos hominum nu- 
merator, qui opinione humana dii facti sunt* 
He was particularly worshipped at Memphis. 
Urbs Memphis prsesentia numinis iEsculapii 
clara. Marcellinus, 1. 22. p. 257- Some make 
Apollo, the same as Osiris, to have invented 
medicine : and suppose Esculapius to have been 
his son : and from hence to have obtained 
his knowledge— IIoX* a ara^a r* troirgog rm eig 

rag r&v (pcigpa&vv (rztvwn&gy k&i pt^cov dwctpeig. 
*. r. X. Diod. 1. v. p. 341. D. Others af- 
firmed, that he learned the science of Apis* 
* largt&riv-Affiyj Atywrriov avroxflcm, — (strrotf- 
<ra/), fjisrcc ds ruvru KtrvXinm rw re%i>7iv uv%7i<rai 
\ty*<nv. Others carried the invention of 
medicine much higher ; and supposed that 
Isis contributed very much to this science. 
3 T^v Iffiv — QugficiKm sroXXwv wgog vyniccv ivgBrw. 
Her salutary influence was thought to be very 

1 Pliny, 1. 7. c. 56. p. 4U. 

* Clemens Alex. Strom. 1. 1. p. 362. 

3 Diodorus, 1. 1. p. 22. 
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prevalent- * Kara yug tsg vmxg etpHtTtzfitw 
hio¥Ui rot$ xaftvovci SorjdrifAOLra, vgog tag »o<r*g 9 *&* 
rag VTGucwriivTag uvry tragatiolzug vytaintr&oui xou 
#o\\vg fie* vto rm iciLTgm &a rr t v bv<nto\ia¥ <ns i>o<nj- 
fuetrog ain'kvurdttraSi wro roLvrrig (rvfycOas. trvyvovg 
is neawriktog vngvOttroLg rag hgaffiig* q rtvat aXAw 
rm pegav rx <rufMx>rog* orap vgog rctvrw rqv 6so¥ 
xuratpevyaHrtv €i$ rrjv v^ovxa^cttrctv axoxaSitrTOccdai 
raZiv. For this goddess used to reveal herself to 
people in their sleep, when they laboured under 
any disorder , and afford them relief. Many, who 
placed their confidence in her influence, were won- 
derfully restored. Many likewise who had been 
despaired of, and given over by the physicians, on 
joc count of the stubborness of the distemper, were 
reinstated by this goddess. Numbers, who had 
been deprived of their eyes, and other organs of 
their bodies, recovered them by their application 
to Isis. She was farther reported to have 
found out a medicine, that would render peo- 
ple immortal : and to have bequeathed all her 
knowledge to her son Orus ; who is said — » 
Tff¥ tb ictrgiKfiv xav rw fAuvrtxtjv vTO rqg (Jtyrgog 
Itfsfog hloL-xfinvou — to have learnt the science of 
physic as well as of prophecy from his mother 

1 Diodorus, 1. 1. p. 22. 
* Ibid. 
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his, The Egyptians had many bo&ks of 
great antiquity upon this subject : many of 
which were attributed to Sesorthrus or rather 
Tosorthrus, who was supposed by some to 
have* been the same asEsculapius above men- 
tiQned — og A<r%XfiTio$ *aga Atywtrtoig tzhfifa 
hia ixrgiztj¥* There was also a king named * 
Aihoth the son of Menis> of still greater anti- 
quity, who is thought to have been the second' 
prince who reigned in Egypt. It is said of 
him, that he was greatly skilled in all branches 
of physic ; and to have left behind him trea- 
tises upon the structure of the human body,—* 
I&7£/x?jv re t%n<rxlwt)>i kui £i£x*£ Uv&ro[uxcLg trvn- 
yg&tyiu Etiseb, Chron. p. 14. Syncellus 
speaks of these medicinal books of Athoth— -* 
» (psgovrat StCXoi amrofMKat> turgog ya,g qv.. What 
are stiled books and treatises are supposed to 
have been originally hieroglyphical writings 
Upon obelisks; or else in the syringes or sacred 
recesses, which were formed in rocks of Upper 

* Eusebii Chron. p. 14. L 46. See Syncellus, p. 57. 

* Exptessed sometimes Atho$th\&-~A6»<r$tf. 

• 3 According to Seleucus they amounted to 20,000, ac- 
cording to another person , to 36,525. But this is a mistake 
of the writer, by whom we have it mentioned.— See Jambli- 
chus, sect. 8. p. 157. 
4 Syncellus, p. 54. 

H 
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Kgypt They are by Manetho attributed to 
Hermes : of whom we have an account given 
by Clemens of Alexandria, that he composed 
forty-two books concerning all sciences ; of 
which six related to medicine. — f Avo pn ov* 
Kott rsowagazotra *' vowo amyxatcti *m Egf**] 
ytyomvi £/CXo/, w rag {*$* As* rtiv vara* A/yi^r- 
rtw KBg(t%ov(rug (ptXotrefpiav 01 xgotigtifJMd szfjutit- 
Qavxru rag dt Xonrug sf » o* x&foQogoh largiiuvg 

* Strom. 1. vi. p. 758. 

* *o« ir*r*Q*pi (iftfiftvfewi), from hence I should judge* 
that the Pastophori were physicians ; if the word be of Gre- 
cian etymology. 

Clemens describes a sacred procession in Egypt : ta which 
different persons have particular things to carry. Among 
others the * Pastophori have delegated to them the six me^ 
dical books of Hermes. They are supposed to be stiled 
Pastophori from carrying the pastum, or robe, of Isis. But 
I should think, that they were so named from the things* 
which they, at the very time, bore in their hands, the trea- 
tises of physic. n«?*, x«r«*-«?«, un*-**-*, are all terms used 
in physic : and from hence I imagine both the books, and 
the priests that bore them, were denominated. Pastillus is 
a diminutive from pastus, *wa? $ and plainly relates to phar- 
macy, as we learn from Celsus. Malagmata, atque env 
plastra, pastillique, quos t{o#w**s Graeci vocant. 1. 5. c. 17. 

Ovitt flTOTTdf &{*?* 7Tt<pVKtl <p#fyl*KQf <*X>i«, 

Theoc. Idyl. xi. v. 1- 

• See Cleirtas Pasdagog. 1. 3. p. 353. 
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wsgt ¥otrmu xcci tfsgt ogyavw* kui (p^fjUcKm^ km 
wsgi otpQaXfLM) Km to rihtvrcnw vtgt tw yvmi- 
Hum There are forty~two boohs of great conse~ 
quince, which are ascribed to Hermes. Of these 
thirty-six contain all the philosophy of the Egyp* 
tians ; and from these the persms before mention* 
ed get their information. With the remaining 
six the Pastopfwri are particularly concerned: 
far they relate to pharmacy; and are treatises 
concerning the management of the body; also about 
different distempers; about medical instruments; 
and medicines; and complaints of the eyes; and 
lastly j concerning feminine disorders* 

That this learning was originally consigned 
to the cryptae or sacred Caverns of Egypt* and 
to obelisks, is mentioned by Manetho of Ss* 
bennys, which shews it$ great antiquity : 

* * * * * * * 

In consequence of this the Egyptians wertt 
always famed for their knowledge in medicine; 

f »p» r*t v«r*v. Sutdas. 

Hi 
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and their physicians were held in great re- 
pute. We find even in later times, when 
their country was in a manner ruined, that a 
1 king of Persia, upon a grievous hurt receiv- 
ed, applied to the adepts in Egypt for assist- 
ance, in preference to other countries. Herod. 
1. 3. p. 262. And though they did not in 
this case succeed ; yet we learn so much from 
the history, that they had not yet lost their 
pristine reputation. They were in great num- 
bers in Egypt : each distemper having its 
proper physician, to which his practice was 
confined. — * Mtn$ vovm tKourrog inrgoc *?h kcu 
ov irXeovouv. Uuvrct it iqr{>w Bft rXeto. Each phy-. 
sician is confined to ohe disease; and engages with 
no fnorei The wliole country abounds with the pro- 
fessors of medicine. The people seem to have 
been liable to many distempers; some of which 
were epidemical, ; as we find them to be at this 
3 day. The Egyptians Were continually pro- 
viding against disorders ; and they had per- 
sons, who pretended to foretel their coming 
both upon 4 man and beast. In the time of 

i 

1 Darius, upon a luxation of his ancle. 

* Herod. 1. 2. c. 84. p. 141. 

3 See Prosper Alpinus, 1. 1; c. IS, 14. p. 2S, 24. 

fuuwt. Diod. 1. 1. p. 79. D. 
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Moses we read of a particular distemper call- 
ed the ' botch of Egypt: and the diseases of the 
country are mentioned in more places than 
one of * scripture. In consequence of this 
the people were in & continual state of 3 pur- 
gation ; and reposed a great confidence in 
their physicians : who were maintained at 
the expence of the 4 public. These joined 
astrology to physic ; upon which they found- 
ed their pretended foresight in respect to im- 
pending maladies j and in consequence of it 
they were continually prescribing antidotes 
and preventives to the people. 

The Propriety of the Judgment. 

I thought it necessary on many accounts to 
give this history of physic, as recorded by the 

1 Deuteron. c. xxviii. v. 2*7, 

* The Lord will take away from thee all sickness y and will 
put none ef the evil diseases of Egypt*— r-+upon thee. Deut. 
c. yii. v. 15. 

If thou wilt not observe to do all the words of this la w ■ - 
then the Lord will make thy plagues wonderful, fafc. More- 
over y he will bring upon thee all the dueases of Egypt, IbidJ 
c. xxviii. v. 58, 59, 60. 

3 Herodot. 2. p. 139. 

* Diodor. 1. 1. p. 74, A. 
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ancient Egyptians, We find, that they be- 
lieved it to have been found out by thfeir gods 
and demi-gods : and from them to have been 
transmitted to particular persons in succession, 
who under their influence carried it on to the 
advantage of the nation. They therefore 
placed the greatest confidence in these deities; 
and in these their votaries, to whom this sci- 
ence was entrusted.. Hence it pleased God to 
order his judgments accordingly : and to bring 
upon them a fearful disorder, which their dei^ 
ties could not avert, nor the art of man alle- 
viate. He could have caused commotions in 
the earth, had it seemed fitting ; and shaken 
their high edifices to their baas ; or brought 
on a supernatural inundation, by which their 
cities had been swept to the deep. But this 
would not have been sufficiently significant. 
It seemed therefore good to divine wisdom to 
be more particular in its judgments. Hence 
in this instance, as well as in those which pre- 
ceded, the Egyptians were not only punished ; 
but were shewn the baseness of their worship; 
and the vanity of their confidence, where 
they most trusted. This, as it seryed for a 
warning to them, was very salutary to others, 
who were to learn by their example. They 
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had before been pestered with flies and in- 
commoded with vermin; and, through the 
pollution of their river and the murrain of 
their cattle, been put to great inconveniences. 
But they could dig for water, and in some de^ 
gree shelter themselves from flies : but there 
was no resource from this evil, which was 
brought more home to them. It was a taint 
of the human frame ; a grievous internal ma- 
lady, under which the priests as well as the 
people smarted, to their astonishment and con-* 
fusion. Hence it appears, that the prince of 
the country was deserted of his wise men as 
well as of his gods.— And the magicians could 
not stand before Moses, because of the boil: for 
the boil was upon the magicians, and upon all the 
Egyptians, Exod. ix. 11. 

The Peculiarity observable in the scattering of 
the Ashes. 

It is said, that when this evil was to be 
brought upon the Egyptians, Aaron and Mo- 
ses were ordered to take ashes of the furnace ; 
and Moses was to scatter them up towards 
heaven, that they might be wafted over the face 
pf the country, Exod.ix. 8. This mandate was 
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very determinate : and to the last degree sig- 
nificant. The ashes were to bej taken from 
that fiery furnace; which in the scriptures 
was used as a type of the Israelites slavery, and 
of all the cruelty which they experienced in *• 
Egypt. The process has still a farther allu- 
sion to an idolatrous and cruel rite, which 
was common among the Egyptians ; and to, 
which it is opposed as a contrast. They had 
several cities stiled Typhonian, such as Helio- 
polis, Idithyia, Abaris, and Busiris. In these 
at particular seasons they sacrificed * men. 
The objects thus destined' were persons of 
bright hair, and a particular complexion: 
such as was seldom to be found among the 
native Egyptians. Hence we may infer, that 
they were foreigners : ajid it is probable that, 

1 Abraham saw in vision the bondage of his posterity un- 
der the emblem of a smoking furnace and burning lamp. 

Genesis, ch. xv. v. 17. The JLord hath taken you out of the 

furnace : i. e. out of Egyptian thraldom, Dout. ch. iv. v. 2Q. 
/ have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction. Isaiah xlviii. 

V. 20. For they be thy people and thine inheritance ^ which 

thou broughtest frth out of Egypt > from the midst of the fur- 
nace of iron. The words of Solomon. 1 Kings, c. viii. v. 51. 

MmhBm Ut^My TvQomm x*.\*rm. x*$ rn* ri<pg*» etvrm Xotfunrt^ 
*l^««<r«?, x.oti htnrupi. AAA* wr« pi» ii^xrc $«rfg«>$, *** ***" in 

tuiipr tf r«tt xvfxw ifttptis. Plut. Is., et Osir. v. 1. p. 380. D. 
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while the Israelites resided m Egypt, they 
were chosen from their body. They were 
burnt alive upon an high * altar : and thus 
sacrificed for the good of the people. At the 
close of the sacrifice the priests gathered to- 
gether the ashes of these victims, and scat- 
tered them upwards in the * air : I presume, 
with this view, that where any atom of this 
dust was, wafted, a blessing might be entail- 
ed. The like was done by Moses with thq 
ashes of the fiery furnace; but with a dif- 
ferent intention. They were scattered abroad ; 
that wherever any the smallest portion alight- 
ed, it might prove a plague and a curse to this 
ungrateful, cruel, and infatuated people. Thus 
there was a designed contrast in these word- 
ings of Providence : an apparent opposition 
to the superstition of the times. The powers! 

1 It was probably stiled Tuph-On, Aa$* ha« : and from 
hence both the cities, and the persons sacrificed, had the 
name of Typhonian. That they were foreigners seems to 
be farther intimated, by the tradition recorded by Ovid. 
Cum Thrasius Busirin adit, monstratque piari 
Hospitis effuso sanguine posse Jovem. 

De Arte Amand. I. 1. v. 649. 
piodorus says— rm p*f Avyvirruif **iy*$ tmls fv$i**s*0iw Ttp- 
j&' rm it ggiw rws ttMw. 1. 1 . p. 79. 

a Plutarch, above. 
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of darkness were foiled : and the priests and 
magicians confounded: all which was salu- 
tary to the people of God. But the heart of 
Pharaoh was still hardened. 



THE SEVENTH PLAGUE. 

OF RAIN, HAIL, AND FIRE, ATTENDED WITH 
THUNDER. 

Exodus, Ch. ix. Ver. 13. And tlie Lord said 
unto Moses, Rise up early in the morning, and 
stand before Pharaoh, and say unto him. Thus 
saith the Lord God of the Hebrews, Let my peo- 
ple go, that they may serve me. 

V. 14. For I will at this time send all my 
plagues upon thine heart, and upon thy servants, 
and upon thy people : that thou may est know, that 
there is none like me in all the earth 

V. 15. For now t will stretch out my hand, 
that I may smite thee, and thy people with pesti- 
lence; and thou shalt be cut off from the earth 

V. 16. And in very deed for this cause have 
I raised thee up, for to shew in thee my power; 
and that my name may be declared throughout all 
the earth 
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V. 17* As yet exalt est thou thyself against 
my people j that thou wilt not let them go. 

V. 1 8. Behold* to-morrow about this time, I 
will cause it to rain a very grievous Jiail, such as 
hath not been in Egypt since the foundation there- 
of even until now. 

V. 19. Send therefore now, and gather thy 
cattle >, and all that thou hast in the field: for up- 
on every man and beast which shall he found 
in the fields and shall not be brought home, the 
hail shall come down upon them, and they shall 
die. 

V. 20. He thai feared the word of the Lord 
amongst the servants of Pharaoh, made his ser^ 
vants and his cattle flee into the houses. 

V. 21. And he that regarded not the word 
of the Lord, left his servants, and his cattle in the 
field. 

V. 2 2, And the Lord said unto Moses, Stretch 

forth thine hand towards heaven, that there may 

be hail in all the land of Egypt, upon man, and 

upon beast, and upon every herb of the field, 

throughout all the land of Egypt. 

V. 23, And Moses stretched forth his rod 
toward heaven : (ind the Lord sent thunder and 
hail, and the fire ran along upon the ground: and 
the Lord rained hail upon the land of Egypt. 

V. 24. So there was hail, and fire mingled 
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with the hail, very grievous, such as there was 
none like it in all the land of Egypt since it be- 
came a nation. , 

V* 25. And the hail smote throughout all the 
land of Egypt all that was in the field, both man 
and beast: and the hail smote every herb of the 
field, and brake every tree of the field. 

V «■ 26. Only in the land of Goshen, where the 
children of Israel were, was there no hail 

V. 27. And Pharaoh sent and called for Mo- 
ses and Aaron, and said unto them, I have sinned 
this time 

V. 28. Intreat the Lord — ' — 

V, 31. And the flax and the barley was smit- 
ten: for the barley was in the ear, and the flax 
was boiled. 

V. 32. But the wheat and the rye were not 
smitten: for they were not grown up. 

V. 34. And when Pharaoh saw, that the 
rain, and the hail, and the thunders were ceased, 
he sinned yet more, and hardened his heart, &c* 
He stifled the dictates of conscience, and act- 
ed against conviction. 

In the foregoing instances I have endea- 
voured to shew the aptness of each judgment 
in respect to the people upon whom it was 
brought. This likewise, of which I am go- 
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ing to treat, will be found equally significant 
and proper. It was foretold to Pharaoh by 
Moses, that upon the very next morning there 
should be a grievous rain, attended with hail, 
and thunder. This must have been a cir* 
cumstance of all others the most incredible to 
an Egyptian. For in Egypt there fell no rain : 
the want of which was supplied by dews; and 
by the overflowing of the Nile. Hence Ti- 
bullus, speaking of the blessings accruing from 
that river, says, 

1 Te propter nullos tellus tua postulat imbres, 
Arida nee phivio supplicat herba Jovi. 

Mela likewise calls the country — terra expers 
imbrium. 1. i.e. 9. Modern travellers how- 
ever say, that this is not precisely true. Has- 
selquist arid other writers mention, that upon 
the sea-coast below, near Damiata, and Alex- 
andria, showers are not uncommon : and that 
even as high up as Cairo a few drops will 
sometimes fall from a chance cloud, which 
passes * over. Pocock goes so far as to say, 
that at Faiume, which is in the ancient nome 
of Arsinoe, it both rained, and hailed, for the 
greater part of a 8 morning. But Faiume is, 
I believe, a day's journey from any portion of 

1 L. 1. Eleg. 7. v. 25. * Hasselquist, p. 453. 3 P. 59. 
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• Delta, or Egypt Proper, and borders upon 
the high lands of Libya. This is certain, that 
no country upon earth, to which we have ac-* 
cess, has so little rain as Egypt : and particu- 
larly the upper part of it. Ow* opCgio* vbmg. 
No moisture of the air, says * Plutarch, is ever 
here condensed into showers. And Herodotus 
assures us, that * the air and seasons of this 
Country are always the same. He acknow- 
ledges, that at one time there was an instance 
of rain in Upper 3 Egypt. It was at Thebes, 
and in the reign of Psammenitus: but he 
Stiles it awgrioi *gny(juu> something unnatural, 
and alarming; and adds, that it never happen- 
ed before nor after. A person, who had re- 
sided some time in these parts, told 4 Aristides, 
that he never saw a cloud in summer. And 
even at Alexandria, where there is rain, it 
seems to be never of long duration. Hence 
Marcellinus, in his account of this city, tells us 
— 5 nullo paene die, incolentes hancce civita- 
tem solem serenum non vident — the inhabitants 
hardly ever see the sun obscured by a cloud. But 
this serenity was more apparent in the upper 

1 Hasselquist, p. 49. * De Facie in Orbe Ltinx, p. 939. 
3 L. S. c. 10. p. 198. ♦ Tom. 8. p. 569. 

5 L. 22. c. J 6. p. 263. 
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parts : whence Claudian very truly stiles the 
country*-— * ^Egyptus sine nube ferax — Egypt 
is fruitful without any cloud to afford rain. , 

Farther Propriety in these Judgments. 

The Egyptians therefore must have per- 
ceived themselves particularly aimed at in these 
fearful events ; which were so contrary to all 
experience. For they were witnesses to not 
only deluges of rain, but hail mingled with 
rain ; and these attended with thunder and 
fire, to their great amazement. — For the Lord 
sent thunder and hail, and the fire ran along upon 

the ground. Again — Hail, and fire mingled 

with the hail, very grievous, such as there was 
none like it in all the land, of Egypt since it be- 
came a nation. Now the Egyptians were su- 
perstitious above all people upon earth. We 
learn from * Herodotus that they were parti- 
cularly addicted to the observance of porten- 
tous appearances. Every uncommon circum- 
stance was esteemed of this class. But as 
these were imaginary portents, which arose 
merely from a superstitious dread, it pleased 
God to punish their blind credulity by bring- 

1 Claud, de Nilo, v. 5. * Herodotus, 1. 2. c. 82. p. 142. 
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ing upon them some real prodigies ; some 
preternatural evils, to which they 1 had never 
been witness. Such was the rain, and hail; 
and the fire, which ran on the ground, to their 
great amazement and ruin. Its" coming was 
determinately foretold : nor could all the dei- 
ties of Egypt prevent its fearful effects. Those 
of the people, who took warning, were pre- 
served: but all who neglected the caution, 
^nd who did not shelter themselves, were, both 
man and beast, destroyed. 

There seems farther a great fitness and pro* 
priety in the Egyptians being punished by 
fire, and by water; as they were guilty of gross 
idolatry towards these elements ; and adored 
them, as deities. Porphyry intimates that this 
was a very ancient worship, and adds, — ■ i« 
Kctt vvv iv 7*7 ccvoi^a tz uyw Hzguviliog tj Hgwxeu* 
hoc *vgc$ xut viuTog ytverai. Even at this day y 
when they open the temple of Serapis y the wor- 
ship commences by fire and water. And he 
gives a reason — * via>g zai vvg a-eCovTeg ^oCK^ct 
tm foi^uM. It seems, that of all elements they 

1 n«$* **o%. L 4. p. 374. 
* Ibid. p. 373. 

Eusebius also says — v8«{ *** srwg <rs£*<r*. Prep. Evan. 1. 3. 
p. 95. 
•— Aquam, quam colis. Jul. Firmicus, p. 5. 
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shewed the greatest reverence to fire and water. 
They esteemed Isis, as the deity which pre- 
sided over all ' fluids : and looked upon Osiris 
to be the lord of the contrary element : though 
some give the precedency to Hephaistus or 
Vulcan, To £g <rvg, (MdtgfirinvopmQv 'Yltpousov 
ovofjuourou (r*$ AiyvKTixg) vofJt,ura,vra,$ peyoiv eimi 
&bov. The Egyptians esteemed fire, which they 
called HephaiHus r to be a great God. They 
went so far as to think it to be really a living 
animal, endowed with a soul — 3 vtvofjuecu ro 
xvg dnguw u»pLi tfjt,Tpv%ov. Hence we find, that 
not only the presiding deity, but the elements 
themselves, were held in idolatrous veneration. 
The propriety of the punishment is therefore 
conspicuous. 

We are farther told, that the flax and the 
barley was smitten: for the barley was in the 
ear y and the flax was boiled. Exod. ch. ix. ver. 
31. These circumstances may to some ap- 
pear of little consequence. And it may be 
asked, when it is intimated that men and cattle 

1 Plut. Is. et Osir. passim. 

In some phces Canobus was looked upon as the God of 
Water. 

a ,Diodor. Sic. 1. 1. p. 11. B. 
3 Herod. 1. 3. c. 16. ^>. 202. 

I 
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were slain in great abundance, what occasion 
was there for adding this trivial article about 
flax and barley f I answer, it is by no means 
trivial: but of great moment. The Egyp- 
tians were doomed to undergo many terrors ; 
and, beside these, to suffer no small losses : and 
scarcely any thing could have distressed them 
more than the ruin of the former article. I 
have before mentioned that the Egyptians, 
above all nations, affected outward purity and . 
cleanliness. On this account the whole na- 
tion wore * linen garments : and the priests 
never put on any other kind of clothing. 
This linen was manufactured from that fine 
flax, for which the country was particularly 
famous. The Athenians, who were originally 
from Sais in Egypt, for a long season wore 
garments of this sort ; and * Thucydides says, 
that it was not long before his time, that the 
custom was laid aside. The flax and linen of 
Egypt are celebrated by * Herodotus, * Pliny, 
Apuleius, and many other writers. It was in 

1 Q u * g re g e linigerty circumdatus et gtege caivo 
Plangentis populi cmtit derisor Anubis. 

Juvenal, Sat. 6. v. 5S2. 
* L. 1. c. 6. p. 6. 

3 Xtrmxi xm*s. Herod. L 2. p. 121. c. 105. p. 151. 
% *L. 19. c. l.p. 156,7. 
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great request in other couniries: oh which 
Account we read in the scriptures of its excel- 
lence. — In the Proverbs a person is introduced 
saying, ' t hfive decked my bed with the fine linen 
of Egypt* And in Ezekiel mention is made 
of * fine linen and embroidered work from Egypt. 
And though the Egyptians did not themselves 
trade abroad, and carry on any foreign com- 
merce, yet they suffered other nations to come 
•to them : and this they permitted very early. 
For not only the Israelites were permitted to 
Cdtne to Egypt : but we read also antecedent- 
ly of the sons of Ismael going thither with 
their caravans ; and this as early as the time 
of Joseph, The manufacture of their flax is 
still carried on in this country : and many 
writers take notice of it. Egmont, and 3 Hay- 
mail speak of it particularly, and say that it is 
of a beautiful colour, finely spun; so that the 
threads are hardly discernible. Hence the de- 

1 C. 7. t. 16. . * C. 27. v. 7. 

3 The soil of Egypt is also very proper for raising flax.— ^ 
The Egyptians, besidep the extraordinary beautiful colour of 
fheir flax, spin it so remarkably fine, that the threads of their 
lmen are scarce discernible. The vestments of their priests 
were wholly made of it, &C. — The By&us, which was the 
finest sort, was frequently dyed purple, which raised it to so 
great a price* that few could purchase it Vol. 2. p. 222. 

12 
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molition of their flax was attended with great 
inconvenience, arid must have proved a heavy 
loss : so that this judgment particularly affect- 
ed this people above all other nations : and 
their priests more particularly suffered. 

The History illustrated from the Climate^ 
and Seasons. 

The ruin of their barley was equally fatal, 
both in respect to their trade (for Egypt seems 
very early to have been the granary of the 
world) and to their private advantage- They 
had few vines * in Egypt : but instead of the 
juice of the grape, they made a liquor called 
by * Herodotus — owg *£iOim% barley wine; un- 
doubtedly a kind of beer : which was particu- 
larly serviceable during the time that the Nile 
was turbid, and not so fit to be drunken. 
These advantages were lost to them now 
through the devastation made by the rain, 
hail, and fire 2 and they could not but have 
been severely felt. As this calamity came 
upon them towards the time of barley harvest, 

1 They are however mentioned in Psalm lxxviii. v. 47. 
He destroyed their vines with hail, and their sycamore trees with 
frost. 

* Herod. 1. 2. c. 77. p. 139* 
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we may form a judgment of the month, when 
it happened. We are told by modern tra- 
vellers, that corn in Egypt is fit for mowing or 
reaping in •' March, and April : that is, the 
barley comes to maturity first, and is cut down 
in the former month ; ancLthe wheat in the 
latter. When Le * Bruyn was in that coun- 
try, he observed the whole to be over at Cairo 
upon the 19th of April. This agrees with 
the account given by the sacred writer, who 
says, that the barley was in the ear; though, 
as is intimated, not quite fit to be mowed : 
but the wheat and the rye were not grown up. 
Exod. ix. 32. This judgment therefore must 
have happened about the beginning of March, 
before the precise time of harvest : so early 
as to leave room for the three succeeding 
plagues to take place. These were . over by 
the 1 5th of Abib, which answers to the first 
of April; at which time the Israelites went 
forth from the land of Egypt. The history 
by these me&ns is wonderfully authenticated ; 
and the divine purpose in each operation more 
plainly discovered. 

1 Egmont and Hayman, vol. 2. p. 223. 
Wheat ripens in March, and harvest is over in April. Hap* 
selquist, p. 453. 
* Levant, p. 134. b. 
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FART THIRD. 

LOCUSTS, DARKNESS, 
AND DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN. 



THE EIGHTH PLAGUE. 

LOCUSTS. 

Exod. Ch. x. Ver. 3. And Moses and Aarou 
came in unto Pharaoh, and said unto him, Thus 
saith the Lord God of the Hebrews, How long 
wilt thou refuse to humble thyself before mef let 
my people go, that they may serve me. 

V. 4. Else, if thou refuse to let my people 
go, behold, to-morrow will I bring, the locusts in- 
to thy coasts: 

V. 5. And they shall cover the face of the 
earth, that one cannot be able to see the earth: 
and they shall eat the residue of that which is es- 
caped, which remaineth unto you from the hail, 
and shall eat every tree which groweth for you 
out of the field — Z$c. ifc- 

V. 13. And Moses stretched forth his rod 
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over the land of Egypt, and the Lord brought an 
east wind upon the land all that day and all that 
night: and when it was morning , the east wind 
brought the locusts. 

V. 14. And the locusts went up over all the 
land qf Egypt \ and rested in all the coasts oj 
Egypt; very grievous were they; before them 
there were no such locusts as they % neither after 
them shall be such. 

V. 1 5. For they covered the face of the whole 
earth, so that the land was darkened; and they 
did eat every herb of the land, and all the fruit 
of the trees which the hail had left; and there re- 
mained not any green thing in the trees, or in the 
herbs of the field, through all the land of Egypt. 

. V. 16. Then P/iaraoh called for Moses and 
Aaron in haste; and he said, Ihqve sinned against 
the Lord your God, and against you. 

V. 17. Now therefore forgive, I pray thee, 
my sin only this once, and intreat the Lord your 
God, l<?c. fcfa 

V. 19. And the Lord turned a mighty strong 
west wind, w/iich took away the locusts, and cast 
them into the Red-sea, &c. 

In this instance, as well as in others which 
preceded, the time of the approaching cala-r 
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mity was precisely foretold by God V servants^ 
which plainly pointed out the hand from 
whence the judgment proceeded. To some 
however it may appear strange, that after 
such a display of terror, Exod. ch. ix. ver. 23> 
24. God should introduce the locust, or grass* 
hopper, seemingly a poor instrument of divine 
vengeance : whose effects, after such a general 
devastation, could not have been very mate- 
rial, however they may be represented. But 
the case was far otherwise. A swarm of lo* 
custs is a very fearful evil, though not out- 
wardly accompanied with any alarming ap- 
pearance : and the consequences of their in- 
troduction were very fatal to the Egyptians. 

We may perceive, that it was not the' pur- 
pose of God to complete every punishment at 
once: but to carry on 4 these judgments in a 
series, and by degrees to cut off all hopes, and 
every resource, upon which the Egyptians de- 
pended. By the hail and thunder, and fire 
mingled with rain, both the flax and barley 
were entirely ruined : and their pastures must 
have been greatly injured. But the ' wheat, 

1 They sowed in October : and the time of the different 
grain coming to maturity mentioned Exodus, ch. ix. v. 31, 
and 32. agrees with the account in Pliny. In iEgypto hor- 
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and the rye, were not yet in ear ; and such 
was the fecundity of the soil in Egypt, that a 
very short time would have sufficed for the 
leaves of the trees, and for the grass of the 
field to have been recruited. To complete 
therefore these evils, and to confound the stub- 
born prince and his magicians, it pleased God 
to send an host of locusts, to devour every leaf, 
and blade of grass, which had been left in the 
former devastation : and whatever was begin- 
_ ning to vegetate. It is hard to conceive, how 
widely the mischief extends, when a cloud of 
these insects come upon a country. Though 
it were a paradise before, it soon is rendered 
a desert. They devour to the very root and 
bark : so that it is a long time before vegeta- 
tion can be renewed. Scarcely any " misfor- 
tune can so effectually damage a land, but 
that room wilt be left for them to add to the 
mischief. How dreadful their inroads at all 
times were, may be known from a variety of 

deum sexto a satu mense, fnjmenta septimo, metuntur. 
L 18. c. 7. p. 106. 

1 By the author of the Book of Wisdom, they are suppos- 
ed to have killed by their bite — •«* /*** y«g «*g<}*» mm pvw 

etxiKTim inypUTec, tceu cvk ivp&v i*M<t rcttf t^v^**; «vr*r. C. XVI. 



1 authors, both ancient and modern : and they 
describe them as being brought on upon a 
country by one wind; and carried off by 
another : and speak of their numbers as past 
all conception. The wind by which they are 
brought on, generally comes from a moras&y* 
country. They swarm greatly in Asia and 
Africa : and the lower parts of Europe towards 
the south-east are by no means free from their 
invasions. 

Instances concerning Locusts, and their 
Depredations. 

In respect to Europe * Thevenot tells us, 
that the region upon the Boristhenes, and 
particularly, that inhabited by the Gossacs, is. 
greatly infested with locusts, especially in a 
dry season. They come in vast clouds, which 
extend fifteen and sometimes eighteen miles : 
and are nine x > twelve in breadth. The air, 
by their interposition, is rendered quite ob- 
scure ; however bright the day may have been 

1 Barbot, Vander Brock, Cada Mosta, Loyer, 8t Andre 
Brene, Ni^uhoff, Bouvet, Lettres Edifiantes, Le Bruyn's 
Voyage to the Levant, p. 179, 280. Russel's Hist, of Ale* 
po, p. 62. 

* Relation des Cossaques. — See Voyages, voL I. p. 18, 
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before* Jn two hours they devour all the corn^ 
wherever they settle: and oftentimes a fa* 
ipine ensues. At night, when they repose 
upon the earth, the ground is covered with 
them four inches deep, and more. And if a 
carriage goes over them, and they are mashed 
under foot, the smell of them is scarcely to be 
borne, especially when they are reduced to a 
state of putrefaction. They come from Gu> 
cassia, MingreUa, and Tartary : on which ac- 
count the natives rejoice in a north or norths 
east wind J which carries them into the Black 
Sea, where they are intercepted and perish- 

The Sieur de Beauplan has afforded u$ a 
similar account of this country (the Ukraine) 
and of the frequent inrp^ds of these destructive 
animals.— 1 " Next to the flies let us talk of the 
" grasshoppers, or locusts ; which ^re here so 
" numerous, that they put one in mind of the 
ic scourge of God sent upon Egypt, when he 
•* puni$he4 Pharaoh. } h^ve seen this plague 
* 4 several years, one after another : particu- 
" larly in 1(545, and 1646. These creatures 
'* do not only come in legions ; but in whole 
44 clouds, five or six leagues in length : and 
"generally come from Tartary, especially in 

1 Churchill's Collect v. 1. p. 471, 472. 
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44 a dry spring. For Tartary and the coun- 
44 tries east of it, such as Circassia, and Min- 
44 grelia, are seldom free from them. These 
44 vermin being driven by an east wind, or a 
44 south-east wind, come into the Ukraine, 
where they do much mischief ; eating up 
all sorts of grain and grass : so that where- 
soever they come, in less than two hours 
they crop all they find ; which causes great 

44 scarcity of provisions. It is not easy to 

express their numbers ; for all the air is full, 
44 and darkened : and I cannot better repre- 
'** sent their flight to you, than by comparing 
44 it to the flakes of snow driven by the wind 
" in cloudy weather. And whqn they alight 
44 to feed, the plains are all covered. They 
" make a murmuring noise as they eat : and 
" in less than two hours they devour all close 
44 to the ground. Then rising they suffer 
" themselves to be carried away by the wind. 
44 When they fly, though the sun shines never 
44 so bright, the air is no lighter,' than when 
44 most clouded. In June 1646, having staid in 

44 a new town called Novogrod 1 was astb- 

44 nished to see so vast a multitude : for it was 
44 prodigious to behold them. They were 
44 hatched here last spring : and being as yet 
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44 scarcely able to fly, the ground was all co- 
" vered : and the air so full of them that I 
44 could not eat in my chamber without a 
" candle : all the houses being fell -of them, 
44 even the stables, barns, chambers, garrets, 
44 cellars, &c. After they had consumed all 
44 that grew in the country for a fortnight, and 
44 having gathered strength to fly, the wind 
44 took them up, and carried them away to do 
44 as much mischief in another place. I have 
44 seen at night, when they sit to rest them- 
44 selves, that the roads have been four inches 
44 thick of them one upon another. — —By 
44 the wheels of our carts, and the feet of our 
44 horses bruising these creatures, there came 
44 from them a stink, which not only offend- ' 
44 ed the nose, but the brain, I was not able 
44 to endure the stench ; but was forced to 
44 wash my nose .with vinegar : and to holH 
44 an handkerchief dipped in it to my nostrils 
44 perpetually. ■ These vermin increase 

44 and multiply thus. They generate in Oc- 
44 tober : and with their tails make an hole 
44 in the ground : and having laid three hund- 
44 red eggs in it, and covered them with theft* 
44 feet, die : for they never live above six 
44 months and an half. And though the rains 
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44 should come* they would not destroy the 
44 eggs ; nor does the frost, though never stt 
44 sharp, hurt them. But they Continue to the 
*' spring ; which is about mid April : wheti 
44 the sun warming the earth, they are hatch- 
44 ed, and leap about ; being sifc weeks did 
44 before they can fly.—— — When stronger 
* 4 arid able to fly, they go wherever the wind 
44 carries therri. If it should happen* that the 
44 north-east prevails, when they first take 
44 their flight, it Carries them all into the BlacJ?, 
* 4 Sea. But if the wind blows from any other 
44 quarter ; they go into some other country 

44 to do mischief. — -I have been told, by 

** persons who understand the languages well, 
44 that these words are written in Chaldee cha- 
44 racters updn their wings, Boze Guion, the 
44 scourge of God. For the truth of which t 
44 rely on those who told me so, and under- 
44 stand the * language/' 

The vast region of Asia, especially the 
southern part, is liable to the sanre calamity : 
as we learn from NieuhofF, Bouvet, Le Bruyn, 
Russel, and others. China is particularly in- 
fested ; and the natives use various means to 

1 Norden mentions, that there were supposed to be hiero* 
glyphical marks upon their heads, v. 1. p. 58, 
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obviate the evil, which is generally too power- 
ful to be evaded. But the most fearful ac** 
counts are From Africa ; where the heat of the 
climate, and the nature of the soil in many 
places, contribute to the production of these 
animals in astonishing numbers. The conse- 
quences are so terrible, that they would not 
gain belief* were it not, that authors of very 
different countries, and likewise of different 
ages, afford so particular, and uniform evi- 
dence, that it cannot be called in question. 
Ludolphus, speaking of the serpents with 
which Ethiopia abounds, adds-*-* " But much 
u more pernicious than these are the locusts : 
M which do not frequent the desert and sandy 
" places, like the serpents ; but the places best 
" manured, and orchards laden with fruit. 
«' They appear in prodigious multitudes, like 
u a thick cloud, which obscures the sun : nor 
" plants, nor trees, nor shrubs appear untouch- 
u ed: and wherever they feed, what is- left 
" appears, as it were, parched with fire. Some- 
" times they enter the very bark of trees : 
44 and then the spring itself cannot repair the 
" damage. A general mortality ensues : and 
regions lie waste for many years.*" 

1 Hist, of Ethiopia, b. I.e. xiii. p. 67. 

* See Purchass, v* 2. book vii. c. 5. p. 1046, 7, 8. 
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The account given by Leo Africanus de- 
serves to be mentioned, as it confirms what is 
said by others. Locustraum plerumque tai^ta 
conspicitur in Africa frequentia, ut instar 
nebulae volantes solis radios operiant Ar- 
bores ipsas pariter cum frondibus ac fructu 
esitant. Discessurae ova relinquunt, quibu? 
aliae, tametsi non volant, pullulant ; et quibus 
in locis offenduntur, omnia ad cortices ar- 
borum exedant; magnamque annonae cari- 
tatem, praecipue in Mauritania, relinquunt. 
vol. 2. p. 769. edit v Elzevir. It is wonder- 
ful that persons t)f learning should be at all 
in doubt, what the locusts were upon which 
John the Baptist fed. For we may be assur- 
ed, that they were real locusts, as they were 
by no means an uncommon sort of food. 
The Axgido<p*yoi, are mentioned by several 
ancient authors : and many nations still feed 
upon these animals, as we learn from modern 
travellers. The author above, having spoken 
of locusts as a curse, adds — verum Arabiae 
Desertae et Libyae populi locustarum adventum 
pro felici habent omine : nam vel elixas, vel 
ad solem desiccatas, in farinam tundunt, atque 
comedunt. Agatharchides of Cnidus speaks 
to the same purpose — wsgi Atgiiopcvym. C T« 
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Sog ttfivOnrov iz rr& ttviftgriris fisra rm avifim araf a-* 
ymroLi yvgtn : and he says, that they served 
for food to the natives. Geog. Graeci Min. 
v. l. p. 42. Diodorus Siculus seems to have 
borrowed from hence his account of the same 
people, — Kara ttjv eocgivrjv cuguv *a£ uvroig Zeptf- 
fo£ kou AiSvsg vttpyuiyifaig izgirrsrtp ex, rti$ tgfifis 

rgo<f>ag tyutrt airuvra rov £/o?» 1. 1. p. 162. iElian 
says the same of the rgrr*f, or cicada. — ~ 
rstnyag tn iuxw. Hist. Animal. 1. xii. c. 
vi. p. 667* nmym atyiibvq v/juri* ibid. See 
also Hasselquist, p. 232. 

Francis Alvarez speaks of the same calami- 
ty, in his account of the country of Prester 
John. " In this country, and in all the do- 
" minions of Prete Janni, there is a very 
" great and horrible plague. This arises from 
" an innumerable company of locusts, which 
44 eat and consume all the corn and trees. 
44 And the number of these creatures is so 
u great, as to be incredible : and with their 
44 number they cover the earth, and fill the 
" air in such wise, that it is an hard matter 
44 to see the sun : and if the damage which 
4i they do were general through all the pro- 
44 vinces, and realme of Prete Janni, the peo- 

K 
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a pie would perish with famine. But one 
" year they destroy one province ; sometimes 
*' two or three of the provinces ; and where-* 
* 4 ever they go, the country remaineth more 

* ruined and destroyed than if it had been set 
44 on fire." The author says, that he exor- 
cised them, upon their invading a district 
where he resided : and, if the reader will be- 
lieve him, it was attended with a very salutary 
effect. He proceeds — " In the mean time 
44 there arose a great storme and thunder to* 
44 wards the sea ; which came right .against 
44 them. It lasted three hours, with an ex- 
44 ceeding great shower and tempest ; and 
44 filled all the rivers. And when the water 
44 ceased, it was a dreadful thing to behold the 
44 dead locusts; which we measured to be 
44 above two fathoms high upon the banks of 

* the rivers, At another time 1 went with 

44 the ambassador Zaga Zabo — to a town and 
44 mountain called Agaon : and we travelled 
44 five days journey through places wholly 

44 waste and destroyed, The trees were 

44 without leaves, and the barkes of them were 
44 all devoured ; and no grass was to be seen. 
44 And if we had not been warned and advised 
44 to carrie victuals with us, we and our cattel 
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44 had perished. The country was all cover- 
44 ed with locusts without iwings ; and they 
44 told us that they were the seede of them, 
44 which had eaten up all : and that as soone 
44 as their winges were grown, they would seeke 
44 after the old ones. The number of them 
44 was so great; that I will not speake of it, 

44 because I shall not be believed. While 

44 we abode in the same signofie of Abugiinn, 
44 in a place called Aquate, there came at 
44 another time such an infinite swarm of lo- 
44 custs, as it is incredible to declare. They 
41 began to come about three of the clock in 
44 the afternoon ; and ceased not till midnight* 
44 —-The next day in the morning they began 
44 to depart ; so that by nine there was not 
f4 one of them left ; and the trees remained 
44 without their leaves. The same day came 
44 another squadron ; and these left neither 
44 bough nor tree unpilled. They continued 

44 the space of five days. The compass that 

44 these locuste took was nine miles. The 

44 country did not seem to be burnt up, but 
44 rather to be covered with snow, by reason - 
44 of the whitenesse of the trees ; which were 

all pilled." 

All the western coast of Africa about Congo 

K2 
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and Angola ; the regions also about the Gam- 
bia and Senegal, and of Northern and South- 
ern Guinea, are liable to the same misfortunes. 
Barbot accordingly tells us, in speaking of Up- 
per Guinea — * " Famines are some years oc- 
" casioned by the dreadful swarms of grass- 
" hoppers or locusts, which come from the 
" eastward, and spread all over the country 
44 in such prodigious multitudes, that they 
44 darken the air, passing over head like a 
44 mighty cloud. They leave nothing that is . 
44 green, wherever they come, either on the 
44 ground or trees ; and they fly so swift from 
44 place to place, that whole provinces are de- 
" voured in a short time. Thus it may rightly 
44 be affirmed, that dreadful storms of hail 
44 and wind" (he might have added — of rain, 
and thunder, and of fire mingled with rain), 
44 and such like judgments from heaven, are 
u nothing to compare to this." 

But the most grievous calamity of this kind 
happened to the regions of Africa in the time 
of the Romans; arid particularly affected those 

1 Churchill's Collection, Vol. 5. p. 33. The like in 
South Guinea mentioned by Barbot, p. 221. also in the At- 
lantic, p. 539. See also NieuhoPs Account of the Gold 
Co*$t, Astley*s Collection, vol. 3. p. 420, and Cada Mosta. 
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parts which were subject to their empire. 
It is mentioned at large by Qrosius, from whom 
I will quote it. l " In the consulship^ of 
" Marcus Plautius Hypsaeus, and Marcus Ful- 
" vius Flaccus (about the year of Rome 628 : 
i4 and 123 years before the Christian aera), 
" when Africa had scarcely recovered itself 
'f from the miseries of the last Punic war, 
" it underwent another desolation, terri- 

■ Marco Plautio Hypsaeo, et Marco Fulvio Flacco coss. 
▼ixdum Africam a bellorum excidiis quiscentem, horribilis et 
inusitata pgrditio consecuta est. Namque cum per totam 
Africam immense locustarum multitudines coaluissenr, et 
non modo jam spem cunctam frugum abrasissent, herbasque 
omnes cum parte radicum et folia arborum curn teneritudine 
ramorum consumpsissent, verum etiam amarps cortices, at- 
que arida ligna perrosissent, repentino arreptse vento, atque 
in globos coactae, portatseque diu per aerem, Africano pelago 
immerse sunt. Harum cum immensos acervos longe undis 
urgentibus fluctus per extenta late littora propulissent ; te- 
trum nimis atque ultra opinionem pestiferum odorem tabida 
et putrefacta congeries exhalavit : unde omnium pariter ani- 
mantium tanta pestilentia consecuta est, ut avium pecudum 
et bestiarum, corruptione aeris dissolutaxum, putrefacta pas- 
sim cadavera, vitium. corruptionis augerent. At vero quanta 
fuerit hominum lues, ego ipse, dum refero, perhorrescp. 
Siquidem in Numidia, in qua turn Micipsa rex erat, octin- 
genta millia hominum : circa oram maritimam, quae maxime 
Carthaginiensi atque Uticensi litori adjacet, plusquam ducenta 
millia, periisse traditur. Pauli Oro sii contra Paganos HUt. 
1. 5. c. xi. 
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44 ble in its effects, and contrary to all experi- 
44 ence. For after that immense numbers of 
44 locusts had formed themselves in a huge 
44 body all oyer the region, and had ruined all 
44 hopes of any fruits of the earth ; after they 
44 had consumed all the herbage* of the fields 
44 without sparing the roots, and the leaves 
44 of the trees with the tendrils upon which 
44 they grew ; and had gone so far as to pene- 
44 trate with their teeth through the bark, 
44 however bitter, and into the dry and solid 
44 timber : by a sudden blast of wind they were 
44 wafted away in different portions ; and hav- 
44 ing for a while been supported in the air, 
44 they were ultimately all plunged in the sea. 
44 After this, the surf threw up upon that long 
44 extended coast such immense heaps of their 
44 dead and corrupted bodies, that there ensu- 
4f ed from their putrefaction a most unsujport- 
44 able and poisonous stench. This soon 
44 brought on a pestilence which affected every 
44 species of animals ; so that all birds, and 
44 sheep, and cattle, also the wild beasts of 
44 the field, died ; and their carcasses being 
44 soon rendered putrid by the foulness of the 
44 air, added greatly to the general corruption. 
^ In respect to men, it is impossible, without 
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" horror, to describe the shocking devastation. 
44 In Numidia, where at that time. Micipsa was 
u king, eighty thousand person^ perished, 
44 Upon that part of the sea-coast which bor- 
44 dered upon the region of Carthage and 
." Utiea, the number of those who were car- 
44 ried off by this pestilence is said to have 
a been two hundred thousand." 

The prophets, in describing cruel and de- 
structive nations, often borrow their allusions 
from * locusts: so great was the terror of them. 
Hence Jpel, when he mentions the inroad 
of the Assyrians, and their confederates, vpon 
Israel, accompanies it with references to this 

purpose rCh. i. ver. 6, A nation is come up 

upon my land, strong, and without number 

V* 7* He hath laid my vine wast e % and bark- 
ed my fig-tree: he hath made it clean bare, and 
cast it away (i. e. made it quite useless) : the 
branches thereof are made white* 

Ver, 1 3 . The vine is dried up % q.nd the Jig- 
tree languisheth, the pomegranate^tree, the palm- 
tree also, and t/ie apple-tree, even all the trees 
of the field, are withered: because joy is with-* 
ered away from the sons of men. 

1 See Bochart Hierozoic. pars posterior, 1. ir. c. 3. p. 463, 
464. 
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Ch. ii. Ver. 2. A day of darkness and of 
gloominess: a day of clouds and thick dark- 
ness,—— 

V. 3. Afire devoureth before them, and be- 
hind them a flame burneth: the land is as the gar- 
den of Eden before them, and behind them a deso- 
late wilderness, * , 

V. 9.— — Tliey shall run upon the wall, they 
shall climb up upon the houses ; they shall enter 
into the windows like a thief 

V. 10. The earth shall quake before them, 
the heavens shall tremble; the sun and the moon 
shall be dark, and the stars shall withdraw their 
shining. In the book of Nahum, ch. iii. 
ver. 15. the prophet, describing the ruin of 
the Assyrian monarch, .and. the various na- 
tions of his empire, makes use of the same 
allusions. There shall the fire devour thee: the 
sword shall cut thee off, it shall eat thee up like 
the canker-worm: l make thyself many as the * 
canker-worm, make thyself many as the locusts. 

V. 1 7. Thy crowned are as the locusts, and 

1 The meaning is — though thou shouldst increase and multi- 
ply lite these insects, yet thou shalt be soon annihilated ; and 
thy place known no more. 

* The canker-worm (the £{*#•? of the LXX) seems to be 
the locust («Kg<c) in its first stage upon the eafth : before it 
can fly. 
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thy captains as the great grasshoppers, which 
camp in the hedges in the cold day, but when the 
sun ariseth they flee away, and their place is not 
known, i$c. The author of the book of Pro- 
verbs takes notice, that the locusts have no king, 
yet go they forth all of them by bands, ch. xxx. 
ver. 27. These bands are very formidable, 
while they survive 3 and. even in their disso- 
lution destructive *. 

Of the Deities invoked in such Calamities. 

The Egyptians had gods, in whom they 
trusted to free their country from these terri- 
ble invaders. This we may infer from the 
Grecians ; whose theology, as I have before 
observed, was borrowed from the people of 
Egypt. Hercules was a deity of this depart- 
ment ; by whose mediation the cicadae, or lo- 
custs, were said to have been silenced, and 
ultimately driven away. Something of this 

1 See Isaiah^ ch. xxxiii. ver. 4.- Tour spoil shall be gath- 
ered like the gathering of the caterpillar {or ({*#•$) : as the run* 
ning to and fro of locusts shall he run upon them. 

Ni/y Jb *vy*xMr*r*i r* vxvX* v(U»> fump tun ftfy«Atr, if rg**w M» 
rtf rvvaymyy **{*$*$• £r*$ iftx*i&<rH vpir. Versio Grxca Sept. 

The difference between the original and Greek version is 
very considerable : bat the allusion to locusts is the $ame in 
both. 
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sort we meet with in * Antigonus Carystius, 
who mentions the like of Perseus. Diodorus 
says, that they * disappeared, and never re- 
turned. This is supposed to have happened 
in the lower part of Italy near Rhegium : &nd 
the like is J mentioned to have been recorded 
by the people of Mount (Eta. They stiled 
locusts xogiwrff, cprmpes ; which the other 
Grecians called parnopes: and they worship- 
ped Hercules under the title of Gornopion^ for 
having, freed their country from locusts. We 
may suppose, that the same department was 
assigned to Apollo by the ^Eolians of Asia ; 
who worshipped him under the title of * Pa*-* 
iiopius : and we know, that upon this coast 
he was esteemed for driving away flies and * 
vermin. The locust, at least the species of it 
stiled nrnl by the Greeks, was esteemed * 

1 C 1. and c. 2. See in Photius Conojiis fopm mp*n t 
p. 426. 

* p n p*w x*ttt t# jragav *$«ff*c <ytMff«i «AA* xm 
*mr* w* vrtgw %{»»*» ****** pnh** *wt* w %*{** Qmmrbu rtrrty*, 
1. iv. p. 229, 230. 

* Kju y«{ #*• rm Tx^wcMf, «c a* Otrxttt jeagwnK Afyvrt, K#{» 

Strabo, 1. 13, p. 912. 

+ QorM ffvrnXurmt Ha^tx^* A*****!*. Strabo, ibid. 

5 Hence called Xpufcv?, 

6 Both sacred and musical. ..,. , t tt*vw* itftf *** ?*****<• 
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sacred; The Athenians wore golden cicadae, 
or grasshoppers, in their hair, to denote the 
antiquity of their race : and particularly to 
shew, that they were, *vr affiant tai ynytnti) 
of the earth-born breed: a title much respected, 
ancR>f long standing. 

The Egyptians trusted much to the fecuri- N 
dity of their soil ; and to the deities Isis and 
Sarapis, who were the conservators of all plen- 
ty. They likewise placed great confidence in 
other gods, who were the directors of their 
times and seasons. But these powers could 
not stand before Moses, the servant of the 
true God. He brought upon them an host 
of enemies, who kid waste the fruits of their 
grbupd; and rendered all their confidence 
v^ifl. As Egypt is in great measure bounded 
to the east and north by seas; and is far re- 
moved from those ■ regions in Africa where 
locusts particularly generate, it is not much 
* infested with them. However, at the time 

Plutarch. Sympos. viii. p. 727. Of Euromus and the Grass- 
hopper see Clemens Alex. Cohort, p. 2. 

1 These insects are common in Arabia - "S carce in Egypt* 

Hasselquist, p. 253. 

* The grasshopper or locust is not formed for travelling- over 
the sea. Hasselquist's Letters, p. 444. He mentions see- 
ing a number of them coming towards hi$ ship in the Medi- 
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spoken of, an east wind prevailed all day and 
all night i and the whole country in the morn- 
ing swarmed with these insects. Hence we 
know, that they came from Arabia : and that 
they must have passed the Erythrean, or Red- 
sea, which was the barrier to the east. Be* 
fore them there was no such locusts as they, 
neither after them shall be such. Exod. ch. x. 
ver. 1 4. Hence Pharaoh called for Moses and 
Aaron in haste; acknowledged his sin ; and 
begged to be delivered from this deaths v. 1 7. 
And the Lord turned a mighty strong west wind, 
which took away the locusts, and cast them into 
the Red-sea. They were now filled ; and not 
so easily buoyed up in the air : hence they 
were all lost in that gulph. The storm which 
carried them away, served to bury them in 
the waters. 

terranean off the Spanish coast. For one that came on hard, 
an hundred were certainly drowned, though we were within, 
pistol-shot of the shore. P. 445. 
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THE NINTH PLAGUE. 
. PALPABLE DARKNESS. 

Exod. Ch. x. 

: Ver. 21. And the Lord said unto Moses 9 
Stretch out thine hand toward heaven, that there 
maybe darkness over the land of Egypt, even 
darkness which may be felt. 

V. 22. And Moses stretched forth his hand 
toward heaven: and there was a thick darkness 
in all the land of Egypt three days. 

' V. 23. They saw not one another, neither rose 
any from his place for three days: but all the 
children of Israel had light in their dwellings. 

This judgment was very extraordinary ; not 
had any thing similar been ever experienced 
by this or any other nation. It was certainly 
directed with a particular view ; and bore a 
strict analogy with the sentiments and idolatry 
of the people who suffered. They were a 
wise and learned nation ; with minds much 
enlightened. Hence, to shew the great extent 
of Solomon's knowledge, it is said, that his 
wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the children of 
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the east country, and all the wisdom of % Egypt. 
They had traditions transmitted of the prin- 
cipal events from the commencement of time; 
and had been acquainted with the history of 
creation : and we may, from particular fa-aces, 
perceive that they knew the mode in which 
it was carried on ; and the hand by which it 
was effected. But they chose to express every 
thing by allegory : and these allegories were 
again described by cymbols, and hieroglyphic 
&X representations, to which they . paid an 
idolatrous reverence. By these means the 
original object became obscure ; and the re- 
ality was lost in the semblance. They looked 
upon light and upon fire, the purest of ele- 
ments, to be proper types of the most pure 
God. And they regarded the sun, the great 
fountain of light, as a just emblem of his glo- 
ry ; and likewise of his salutary influence up- 
on the world. - This was specious, but of a 
dangerous tendency ; as it drew away their 
attention from the proper object of worship : 
which became by degrees obscured, and was 
at last totally effaced. Both the name and 

1 Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.-* 
Acts, ch. vii. ver. 22. 

JEgyptus artium mater. Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c. 15. p. ISO- 
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idea of the true God was lost ; and all adora* 
tion was paid to the siln, and to the earth* 
under the title of ' Osiris, Aramon, Orus, Isis, 
and the like. The sun, in consequence of it, 
wis esteemed to be the soul of the * world : 
and Dibdorus Siculus mentions, that the an- 
cient Egyptians supposed this luminary and 
the moon to rule all things by their influence; 
and that they were through all ages (asro «*; 
caiix kcli va\auat4 yivcfff *t ) the chief 3 deities, 
and the conservators of all things. And not 
only the conservators, but the 4 creators. 
Hence it is said, that they esteemed the sun 
as, 5 mundi caput, the principal being in the uni~ 

1 The titles were various. 

Te Serapim Nilus, Memphis veneratur Osirim. 

Martianus Capella, Hymn. 2. 
See Ausonius, Epigram. SO. 
* The same notion prevailed in other parts. Sol mens 
mundi. Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. p. 69. and 204. 

3 Solem et lunam deos esse. ibid. p. 210. 

4 Tdt* T dvv tutr Atywrn wfyumXy v **X*f9 ylttfUiUft **+* 
Zxtfy*trx$ m rot xo+ptf) mi m* tut ixtn Qvw x*rairXeiyirr*t f w» 
l*vp«£afr*f > favAoCuy . utttt iv* §ut$ stints n %m *z*tv< 9 t»» r% 
HAfdr xcci rmv SsAqvtir, in r»v (lit 0<n^t y rtv ii lew tn(t*r*i. 1. 1. 
p. 11. 

5 Solem mundi caput, rerumque satorem. Macrob. Sat. 
L 1. p. 204. 

Tutus h rvs $m ty*r*F«w w rvf***rr* tuofkv* &hkuk Diodor. 

L 1. p. 11 
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verse, by whom all things were produced* 
Homer, who borrowed from Egypt, ascribed 
to the sun intellect, and universal perception. 

HgX/0£> 0; TOOT i(pO£U, KCCl TCL9T t*<ZK*lh 

Odyss. 1. 12. v. io$. 
Of the Adoration paid to the Sun, and to lire* 

Not only the Egyptians, but the Ethiopians, 
Persians, Phenicians, Syrians, Rhodians, and 
other nations, esteemed themselves Heliadae, 
or descendants of the Sun : and they worship- 
ped him both as their sovereign and parent. 
Hence Persina, the queen of Ethiopia, is in- 
troduced by Heliodorus, as invoking the sun 
in the following manner. ' E^nxwX^* /&«£- 
rvg o yivagxtjt fjfim 'Hfaog. Let the Sun, the 
great author of our race, be invoked, as a witness 
upon this occasion. A like address is made by 
a person called Hydaspes to both luminaries 
at a sacrifice. * ft AurKorct Hx<s, km 2*)um 
focrvotm — Our Lord the Sun; and our Governess 
the Moon. The Egyptians had a great con- 

1 -ffithop. 1. 4. p. 175. See Xenophon-Kv$*x**J««, 1. 8. 
p. 233. 

*Heliod. 1.10. p. 518. 

The author stiles himself— #r»{ <p«mg, Epmit*, t*» «$ 'ha» 
yiw*. — ^HAu)*{*. p. 519. 
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iiection with the Ethiopians : thfcir rites and 
institutes, and their manner of writing were 
in great measure the ' same. In consequence 
of which we find this luminary invoked by 
them, as the principal fountain of all human 
being. ft itrvorci HXj?> xcct hot xavrtg> 01 rw 
£»*!» T4HS Qffywrtit idvrt g* *gotrhfa<r0i f*s> kcli *-#£&* 
ion rti$ aihot §toi$ rwoizo** They are the 
words, which it was usual for the priest to 
speak at a funeral in the person of one de- 
ceased. At the same time he held up towards 
heaven an ark, in which the remains of the 
deceased were deposited. " O, sovereign 
" Lord* the Sun, and all. ye other deities, who 
" bestow life upon mankind ; receive me> . I 
" beseech you ; and suffer me to be admitted 
" to the society of the immortals." 

They worshipped also the elements^ and 
particularly fire and water; En Km vw e» rn 
avoi%ei r* ayis Jlegainiog fj fagairtia ita xvgog koli 
viarog yinrm Even at this day, says * Porphy- 

xoAA* r«uc*6* trt ^ Bt Adwn vxaqflun Diodorus Sic. 1. 3. 
p. 144. See also p. 145. 

* Porphyry de Abst. 1. 4. p. 379, 3 Ibid. p. 374. 

L 
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ly, at the opening of the sanctuary of the haty 
Serapis, the service is performed by rites both of 
fire and water. And he gives a reason for 
acting in this manner — ' i>i»g zcti *vg nCatrjg 
(taxi?* rw sMyjuon. It seems, that water and 
fire were two of the chief object s> which they 
worshipped. Hence fire and water mingled 
were no improper judgment, as has been ob- 
served before. They thought, that fire^ was a 
living animal — * Aiyvmann it mofjueeu xvg re 
0tigio* uvea ia\J/tr£o*. The Egyptians esteemed 
fire to be a living informed animal* But in ge- 
neral they had a still higher notion of this de- 
ment, as we learn from 3 Diodorus, — To » h 
*vg fJLS&sgfjurjnvof^ivov Htycufo* ovofjuuraty *op,iswm$ 
psyav upai h$09i zat voXAa <rv/x£aX\U9 xtuca uq 
ymvtv n zcli r$Xuct» uv%rirn. They denominated 
fire Hepkaistos, esteeming it a mighty deity; 
which contributed largely towards 4 generation^ 

1 Porphyry de Abst. 1. 4. p. 373. 

nigr»< *!>{«, tuu Ajyinrrw &rri $v*ri. junto* fiif imuri tuuvt 
t«K AtymrrtHs r# v£«g. Lucianus in Jove Tragxdo, vol. 2. 
p. 22S. 

a Herodot. 1. 3. c. 16. p. 202. Fire was esteemed a god 
by the Persians. Jlfgra y«g 3u* ttpi&n umi t# *■*$. ibid. 

3 L. 1. p. 11. 

4 This opinion was followed by Herachtus. 

E* vvgi* rat sr«rr« cv?ir***t> xat if rrra mf*\vto4*i* Diog*. 
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and the ultimate perfection of beings. The true 
Egyptian name seems to have been<2>4a, Phtha, 
or rather * 4>0a$j Phthas. It is however ex- 
pressed Phtha by Jamblkhus ; who mentions 
this feteimefltary deity, as, * itifu*gyi*o$ »*o the 
divine intellect, by which all things were fa- 
shioned. They looked upoti him as the ehief 
'guardian of their country. * £thas, custodein 
^Egypti. In respect to the adoratioti of the 
element, 4 Diodonis endeavours to apologize 
for the custom, by saying, that the divine title 
tif Hephaistus, or Vulcan, was given to fife, 
tr$ ft* fifty* tccti rtftrjv ufamrov, by way of honour ', 
and to be a perpetual memorial of the great and 
true benefactor, the god of fire. But unfor- 
tunately this learned writer was not apprised, 
that the real benefactor, the only true God, 
was antecedently obscured, and at last banish- 
ed from the hearts of men. In consequence 

Laert. 1. 9. p. 551. also by the Stoics — Omnia vestri, Balbe, 
solent ad igneam vim referre. Cicero de Nat. Deof. 1. 3. 
p. 1238. 

1 <M«f, • hqmh **$« MtpQiriUf. Sttida*. The name was 
in use all over Egypt. 

* De Myster. sect* 8. pi 159. $k. 

3 Cicero de Nat. Deor. L S. c. 22. p. 1241. ft is some- 
times expressed wrongly — Opa9. 

*L. 5. p. 3*1. c* 

Ls 
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of this he was abridged of the honour due to 
him, and to him only. For when a blind 
reverence was paid to the element, as a sym- 
bol, and representative, it degenerated quick- 
ly into a lower and more vile idolatry: the 
primary object being lost in its emblem; and 
the deity supplanted by the substitute* 

I have mentioned, that the Egyptians were 
a people of great learning ; who seem to haye 
been superior in science to any nation upon 
earth. But they prostituted these noble gifis; 
and, through an affectation of mystery and re- 
finement, they abused the knowledge afforded 
them : for, by veiling every thing under a 
type, they at last lost sight of their original in* 
telligence. They* at first looked upon ligte 
andyfr*, and the great fountain of light, the 
sun, merely as proper emblems of the true 
deity, the god of all purity and brightness. 
But such was the reverence which they paid 
to them, that, in process of time, they forgot 
the hand by which these things were framed; 
and looked upon the immediate means, and 

1 Orpheus composed his chief deity out of visible ele- 
ments— 

Ilvg, mm &»£» *w yuh **u «*#«£, *vl n *** V*C* Orphic. 
Frag. p. 966. edit Gesner. also Euseb. P. £. L S. c. 9. p. 
100. and p. 103. C. 
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support of life, as the primary efficient cause ; 
to the exclusion of the real creator. What 
then could be more reasonable and apposite^ 
than for a people, who thus abused their in- 
telligence, and prostituted their faculties ; who * 
raised to themselves a god of day, their Osiris; 
and instead of that intellectual light, the wis- 
dom of the Almighty, substituted a created 
and inanimate element, as a just object of wor- 
ship: I say, what could be more apposite, 
than for people of this cast to be doomed to a 
judicial and temporary darkness ? The judg- 
ment bore a strict analogy with the crime : 
and as it was a just punishment to them ; so 
it was a proper warning to others, not to give . 
way to the like mystery and illusion. 

Night adore 4 (is q primary Deity. 

Nor ,$ra$ this all. As the Egyptians be- 
trayed an undue reverence for the sun, and 
light : so they shewed a like veneration fojr 
1 night and darkness, and in this they were 

1 -/Elian mentions a mark upon the sacred steer, «T<g «wr~ 
twjm rv <p»T6$ umt r* <nc6T6$ irpoivrtpt. By which was intimat- 
ed, that darkness was prior to day. It is expressed nav* : 
which is a blunder of the printer : for the translator evidentr 
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followed by other nations. It is said, that 
they paid a religious regard to the Mugale* a 
kind of mole, (supposed to be the pnus *ra* 
neus) on account of its imagined blindness ; 
and, from its state of darkness, they thought it 
a proper emblem of night. For night wastffr? 
teemed by them sacred, ^s being njore ancient 
than day. x Tn* put* pag /*vy<*Xtif wrtfaturQty 
tyymrtv v*o Atyvrriuv rvtpprip *cr%v> *r* ro <rzQTp$ 
r* Qvrpg f\y*vTQ xg$rGvTS£<>M. Hesychius iPWfc- 
lions a teniae of Venus Scotia iji Egypt, 
whose rites we may preftujne had some refer? 
ence to night. f Atyohixns ^xortac i$pt *aJ 
AtyvTTo*. The Egyptian napie of Venus w*$ 
' AthQr ; and one of her principal places, of 
worship was * AthprrBet, expressed by the 

ly read <%•?*> a$ appears from its beipg rendered tenebr*. 
iElian de Nat. Anijnal. Londiiji 1744. 1. xi. c. x. p. 617. 

— tj)> tvxr* >xt<n%Qvw. Orpheus apud Eusebiup Chron. 
p. 4. '* 

1 Plutarch Syropos. I 4. q. 5. p. 670. 

* Hesych. X««tui. 

3 — -— tjj» AQphw AtyvTFTut x*x*rv A4«f. Etymolog. Mag. 

« Herodotus stiles it At*^ w <, Atarbechis : and adds, that 
}t was in the npme Prosopitis— 1» h mm^ A^w #•» *y*f 
9{i*w. In this province stood a temple much reverenced* dedi- 
cated to Venus. 1 2. c. 41. p. 123. 

What is stiled Beth by some writers, was expressed JJech 
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Grecians Athribis; the inhabitants of which 
were the Athribita. These were the persons, 
according to Strabo, who worshipped the Mu- 
gale, that emblem of primeval darkness. l Mu- 
yahy\¥ AOg&irou (rtfUMri). From hence we 
may be pretty certain, that here the rites 
were celebrated of Nocturnal Verms : and that 
her chief votaries were the priests of Athribis : 
and the Mugaie was her representative. The 
same rites were probably practised at the city 
Butus: for here those animals, when they 
died, were solemnly * buried. Diodorus Si- 
cuius mention* la temple of Hecate 3 Scotia, 
denominated in like manner from night: which 
stood to the west of Memphis, near the Ache- 
rusian plains. 

The Phenician theology was in great mea- 
sure borrowed from 4 Egypt: according to 

by others, being strictly synonymous, and denoting a city or 
place. What is named Balbec by some, is called Balbeth 
by others. See Gulielmus Tyrius. Bee is at this day in 
Coptic a city. &&xt t Baki, *-•***, urbs. Copt. Diet, of the 
learned Mr Woide, p. 1 1 . 

1 Strabo. 1. 17. p. 1167. 

* Herod. 1. 2. c. 67. p. 135. 

3 L. 1. p. 87. There was also a temple of Venus £*w* 
in Phaestum in Crete. Etymolog. Mag. Ktrfigft*. 

4 See Lucian de Syria Dei : and Plutarch Isis and Osiris. 
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which the wind Colpias and his wife Baau, 
esteemed the same as * night, were the authors 
of the first beings. But the Egyptian notions 
upon this head may be jnore plainly discover-- 
ed from the early Grecians ; who, under the 
titles of Danaidae and Melampodes, of Cad- 
mians and Orphites f introduced into their new 
settlements the religion of the country they 
had quitted. In the poetry attributed to Or- 
pheus, we find many instances of night, not 
only personified, but esteemed the chief cause, 
from whence all things proceeded. We have 
accordingly the following address in one of 
the hymns. 

* NWra Srtvv y$vtretga,v aturopou till zou uvlgm* 

/ will sing of nighty the parent of gods and 
men ; Night the origin of all things. 

He addresses again this sable deity in a pas- 
sage preserved by Proclus. 

Mctict §e&» wxxrn, Nu{ aftCgoxs 

1 B**v—rvt* h twr* ig/wuw. SawJiqniath. api|d JSusebtum 
P. E. 1. i. c. x. p. 34. 

* Orphic hymn the second- Of Orpheus bringing his no- 
tions of the gods frpm Egypt, see Euseb. ?. E. 1. 3. c. % 
p. 103. 

3 Orphic Fragments, edit. Gesqeri, p. 377. 
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Oj immortal Night, who first brought the gods 
into being* 

Damasciufc having inquired* vtg4 rrjg xgurtis ag- 
yjK, about what was the first principle in the 
world, gives this as an ancient Egyptian doc- 
trine. — * [AolWcv $$ xai 01 Aiymnoi up faro* 

aw(tv9izu<ri. 2KOT02 ya£ aymsrov avrtjv wopct- 
xutri) rgig Kctt ntro iwi$YifM%pvrt$. The' Egyptians 
have chosen to celebrate the first cause as un- 
speakable. They accordingly style it darkness 
unknown ; and mention it with a threefold accla- 
mation. Again — * iruyMxaiAiyvvrrw^KOTOTZ 
a*ym?ov sxciXvv, Ji,Korot wreg row** rowa** In this 
manner the Egyptians f tiled the first principle an 
inconceivable darkness ; night and darkness past 
all imagination. This is perfectly consonant to 
passages frpnj the s$me author, quoted by the 
very learned * Cudworth. — f H (&w ^% rpv oXa» 
a SXfl 2*orof ayvufov vftvxfAevq. x. r. X. Thpre is 

' From some extracts out of a MSS. of Damascus, com- 
municated for my perusal by that truly learned man, and my 
excellent friend, Dr John' Chapman, archdeacon of Sud- 
bury, &c. 

a From th$ same extracts. 

3 Cudworth, b. I.e. iv. p. 414. properly 354. See also 
the learned Jablonski. 

Pantheon JEgypt. I. 1. c. L p. 14, 15, 16. 
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one origin of all things; celebrated by the name of 
Unknown (incomprehensible) darkness. Again 
— YlgvTW ctg%w Hkotoc vng meat wipur 2*oro£ 
a<ywro». They hold, that the first beginning or 
cause of things was darkness beyond all concep- 
tion; an unknown darkness* Cronos was es- 
teemed the first deity ; and he is said to have 
been nursed and brought up by this ancient 
personage, Night. 

3 *H Nuf fitt,<n\ttni **vrw y%vm. Night is sove* 
reign of all creation. Aristotle mentions it a* 
the opinion of many 4 theologists, that all 
things were conceived and produced by Night. 
And of the things thus produced the mundane 
egg, according to Aristophanes, was the first: 
and in this were contained the rudiinents of 
other beings, 

' : l Cttdworth above. 

* From the extract* above. 

5 Ibid. Froclus speaks of the demiourgic deity, as **n* 
**$*ym **r* xmi v**rfijx** Kvxr*. In Timaeum, 1. 2. p. 96. 

* Ko<Tdi its tey*rH it SnAdyw, it u Ntwew yiiwrrtf [r* ircti* 
**.) «. t. a. Metaphys. 1. i4. c. 6. p. 477. 

5 Ogfifo. v. 696. w bntftfmft ovum yentos^m«r-OYiim suae 
concubitu. ' •• 
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Those emigrants from Eg^pt, who first settled 
in Greece, introduced not only the mytholo- 
gy, but the worship of this deity. Hence we 
read of a very ancient temple, where this god*- 
dess gave out oracles j and which we may in* 
fer from several circumstances to hive been 
at Delphi, the seat of the Pytho.— — ' Ma*- 

It was an oracular temple, in which the goddess 
Night first gave out responses, and afterwards 
Themis. Pausanius mentions a sanctuary of 
the same sort dedicated to her at Megara *. — 
To rtjg T$vkto$ S'TnxotXxfjLsvop Mavruov — (gv Mgya- 
g oig) . The title of Venus 3 MiX(t»;, (or MsXcu- 
w;) Melanis the black or dark, is mentioned 
by the same writer : and is thought by some 
to have been a translation of the Egyptian 4 
Athor, which was of the same purport. There 
were several temples to the * goddess under 
this denomination. 

' Mentioned by the Scholiast, author of the n^^iy^iMs tp 
the Pyth. Odes of Pindar, edit. Qxon. p. 163. , 
*L. l.p.,97. 

* Ibid. 1. 8. p. JS10. p. 763. 

* Athor, Nox : the opinion of the learned Jablonsky, 1 1. 
c. 1. § 7. & J 13. Pantheon <#gyptiac. See the whole 
treatise* which & replete with learning. 

* One temple near Corinth, Paus. 1. g. p. 115. another 
near Mantinea in Arcadia, I 8. p. 610. a third at Thespis, 
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I am sensible, that some of these histories 
did not relate to chaotic and primeval dark- 
ness ; but to an event much later, yet of high 
antiquity. Whatever the reference may have 
been, it is certain, that night was made a dei- 
ty, and ' worshipped. The Egyptians were 
once possessed of the real truth, contained in 
these allusions ; but their priests so veiled it, 
in types and allegories, to prevent its being 
profaned by the * vulgar, that they lost sight 

ibid. 1. 9. p. 763. AfyAtnt Mi/uu}* iVgay, Also at £phe-> 
sus a temple. 

1 It is said, that the usual sacrifice to this goddess was .6 
cock. Huic ubi satirificaretur/mos fuit, ut gallus immolate* 
tur y tanquam animal silentio adversarium, ut in libro se~ 
cundo de Diis Theagenes, Natalis Comes, 1. 3. c. xii. p. 
119. 

* Proclus speaks in favour of these figurative and symbo- 
lical references of the Egyptians 9 which were copied by Py- 
thagoras and Timaeus; and he gives this remarkable history 
of Plato, who disapproved of writing or speaking too plainly 
■ » *{•$ }f rvrftff xm *wk IlA«r*r if *AA«*f *ruur*Tt ntt warn* u 

tv vyXMQi Aiy«fT«f if* xgu tm* «tvr*TapM*$, f«ri, JUtraSqAo «pr#f 
ww*r* njf <r«pu*K In Timaeum, 1. I. p. 4-0. Besides the 
philosophers above mentioned, Plato too blamed those who disclosed 
their knowledge off-hand, or at once ; because at this rate every 
cobler would get acquainted with their meaning* Strange ! as 
if the more widely truth were diffused, the less would be its 
excellence ; upon the same principles, if a man were a mendi- 
cant, Plato would abridge him of the light of the sun. This 
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of it themselves, and could never recover it. 
The whole nation, through mystery and re- 
finement, were led into irretrievable errpr; and 
all partook of it who borrowed frotti fhem. 

Night and shade are mere negatives. But 
we have seen, that the Egyptians introduced 
them as' real, sensible, and substantial beings; 
and gave them a creative power. They weref 
therefore very justly condemned to undergo a 
palpable and coercive darkness; such as pre- 
vented all intercourse for three * days. In 
short, they suffered a preternatural deprivation 
of light, which their luminary Osiris could 
not remedy ; and they were punished with 
that essential night, which they so foolishly 
had imagined, and at last found realized. 

selfish pride, and these contracted notions were the cause of 
much doubt and ignorance, and of infinite error. How 
much more noble is the gospel principle, and that universal 
and beneficent ordinance — Go — and teach all nations, 

1 It is said, — neither rose any from his place for three days. 
Exod. x. 23. This seems to have been a phrase, by which 
was signified, to exert one's self, in order to set about any 
operation. Hence we read — Arise, go over Jordan, — Arise, 
and be doing. — Arise, O Lord, save me. — I will arise, and go 
to my Father. — Arise, and let us go up to Zion. — Many more 
instances to this purpose may be found. 
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Recapitulation. 

Before we conclude this article, iet us l6ok 
back, and consider some of the leading fea- 
tures in the general character of this people, 
They abounded with emblematical, deities^ 
and were beyond measure attached to them j 
and their learning, as well as their outwar4 
sanctity, made their religion very specious, 
and captivating, to those who were witnesses 
of their rites. I have mentioned the charac- 
ter given of them by Herodotus— / SioaQitf 
is *i£ur<ro»$ + fiakifn navrvv avtigwrw — that of 
all people upon earth they were the most extrava- 
gantly devoted to their gods and religion. They 
were likewise scrupulous observers of signs 
and omens. The same writer says of them— 

uxauri artgwronn. Tevopevx ycig rigarog $v°kcL<r<nt<ri 
ygcttyofjMoi rei voGcuw, Mat r t v xort vfSgov vugct- 
vXnwo* rovru yittirai, xura rvvro vofMntri axo- 
C*rf rfai. They have distinguished more portents 
and prodigies, than all people in the world collec- 
tively. And when any thing esteemed a prodigy 

'Herod.!. 2. c. 57. p. 120. 
•Ibid. c. 82. p. 141. 
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happens, they ohir^m^Write r &mn whatever 
ensues upon it* : 2$nd J if, in process of* time) any 
similar appearance should occur; they imagine 
that the same consequences will follow. If such 
then was the disposition of this people, and 
they were out of a superstitious, fear continu- 
ally attending to portcrtfrta^ presage^ jind 
making false inferences, to the ^r&tj: SLbiise 6f 
their own reason, and the seduction of others : 
if this were the case, we then see a farther 
analogy and propriety in God's judgments. 
He, with great wisdom as well as justice, exhi- 
bited before their eyes some real prodigies, 
which could not be mistaken ; and punished 
them in their own way for their credulity arid 
superstition. It was not the occupation of a 
luminary ; the glancing of a meteor in, the 
atmosphere ; much less ah unusual birth ; or 
the fantastic flight of a bird ; which now de- 
manded their attention. Their sacred river 
was universally polluted, and turned to blood. 
The very dust of their sanctified soil was ren- 
dered infectious, and produced nauseous boils 
and blains. Their serene air became overcast; 
and rain and hail, lightning and thunder, with 
fire mingled with rain, ensued : phenomena, 
grievous to behold, and fatal in their conse- 
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quences, such as before were never knowii 
in Egypt Lastly, the children of light, the 
offspring of the Sun, were condemned to a 
preternatural state of night. Their god, the 
luminary, rose at his stated times, and perform- 
ed his function ; yet could not dispel this pain- 
ful, oppressive, and impenetrable darkness. 
All these, as well as the other judgments com* 
memorated, were real prodigies: and, as I 
have repeatedly urged, they were all pointed 
and significant; Their force and purport 
would have been in great measure lost upon 
any other people ; but they were particularly 
applicable to the Egyptians, as they bora a 
strict analogy with the superstitions and idola- 
try of that nation. There remains stall one 
judgment, more terrible and affecting, than 
any which have preceded. 
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$HE TENTH FiAGUEi 
DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN; 

Exodus, Chap. xi. 

Ver; 4; ^#<£ Moses study Thus saith the 
Lardy about midftight will I go out, into the midst 
*f Egypt. 

V. 5. And all the first-born in the fatid of 
Egypt shall die, from the first-born of Pharaoh, 
thai sitteth upon Ms throne, even unto the first- 
born of the maid- servant* that is behind the mill; 
and all the first-born of beasts. 

V. 6. And thtrt shall be a great cry through- 
out all the land of Egypt, such as there was none 
like it, nor shall be like it any more. 

V; 7; But against any cf the children of 1st* 
rael shall mt a dog move his tongue, against fHan 
tor beast : that ye may know, how that the Lord 
doth put a difference between the Egyptians and 
Israel. 

V. & " And all these thy servants shall come 
down unto me, and bow down themselves unto me, 
toying, Get thee out) and all the people that follow 
thee; and after that I will go out. 

Here should come in three verses of the 
M 



preceding chapter (v. 27, 28, and 29.) whiek 
have been certainly misplaced»-~nB»* the Lord 
hardened Pharaoh's heart, and he would not let 
them go. 

And Pharaoh said unto Mm, Get thee from me? 
take heed to thyself, see my face no more; for in 
that day thou seejt my face thou shalt Me* 

And Moses said, Thou hast spoken well,, I 
will see thy face again no morej——Andhe went 
out from Pharaoh in a great anger* 

In this interview MoSes speaks with great 
dignity, as well as authority, in cbnsequence 
of the high commission which had been de- 
legated by God to him. He gives public no- 
tice to all, that at midnight the first-born in 
every family, from the first-born of Pharaoh 
to the first-born of the maid that worked at 
the mill, should be cut off. The working aj 
the mill was looked upon as the lowest and 
severest drudgery ; and was allotted to the 
meanest slaves. He says, that there shall be 
a great cry throughout all the land ; such as 
they had never experieijLced before, nor would 
ever be witness to again. The calamity there- 
fore must be great, and adequate to this ext- 
raordinary mourning, since no nation was so 



ttddlidted to tears and lamentations as the JLy 
gyptiansi Htentfe in the Orphic Argonautics 
mention is made of 

the * mourning of this people, and the sacred liba* 
tions at the rites of Osiris. The like was ob-* 
Served at their 3 funerals* where they gave 
themselves up to all the extravagance of grief. 
They ran about the streets in a most frantic 
manner, defiling their' faces with soil, and fill^ 
ing the air with their cries. The whole was' 
attended with beating of their breasts, and with ' 
stripes; and the same process was observed 
upon the death of any sacred animaL Most 
of their ceremonies were attended with weep-* 
ing in memory of the tears of Isis ; and there 
Was the same severe discipline observed* He- 
rodotus mentions, that he was witness to thou- 
sands, nay, he says, t^ myriads, at a solemni* 
ty, who Whipped themselves in this * manner. 

1 V. 3& 

* IIitg' A*yvifrtW itrrripuff i%u ri hub r»if rifins *** }*fcp/0'* 
Max. Tyrius. Dis&ert, viin f>. &5t 

3 Diodoru^ 1. 1. p. 81. C. Herod. 1. 2. c. 85, 86. p. HI. 

**qh*7fqk«u **i»*m. L 2. c* 60.. p. 18?* See Plutarch 
I»U et Osir. p. 366. 

Julius Firmicius, p. 8.— also p. 20, 21. 

M S 
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The Sidonians and Syrians used the same 
lamentations, and accompanied them with 
the like stripes in honour of Isis and • Adonis > 
the latter of which was another name for Osi- 
ris. He was the same also as a Thamuz, whose 
celebrity was always carried on with tears and 
mourning by the natives of Biblus and Sidocu 
These rites they borrowed in very early times 
from the people of Egypt. But the grief of 
the Egyptians, at the season here foretold, 
was to exceed every thing, either real or artifi- 
cial, that had ever preceded. It was not the 
loss of Osiris, a remote and imaginary misfor- 
tune, which they were to lament ; but a more 
intimate and affecting evil. Their first-bom, 
the pride and solace of each house, was to be 
cut off 7 so that their sorrow was to be from 
the heart, real, exuberant, and universal. 
They were to be indulged in grief to satiety; 
and glutted with tears and lamentations* 

1 Lucian de Syria Dea, vol 2. p. 878. 

* ®*pv£, ;*i£ tywEt*r«i a3aw$. Chron. Faschale, p. 13(7. 

The women of Israel were tainted with this infectious 
idolatry, a? we learn from Ezekiel. Then' he brought me to 
the door of the gate of the Lord's house which, was towards the 
north* atid behold^ there Sat women weeping for Tamtnuz. c. & 
v. 14. K«* <fe mi yvvtuxn xttnpttm tyvwwrw &*?£*£* Ver* 
sioLXX. 
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* Of alj this there was a proper warning given," 
Htfhich must have served with n\any jtow^rds 
anticipating the calamity by a fearfol expecta- 
tion ; and must have rendered the peopje ii> 
general more ready to afford the Israelites 
itheir dismission; through whose detention 
they suffered, 

Qftfa mend Ordinance which preceded this 

Event. • * • • - 

r . . * - 

v.But there wgs a meaning in this judgment, 
of greater consequence than in any which 
,h$d preceded. The destroying angel was to 
p^S3 through the land of Egypt> and to display 
his power over the people. And the Israelites 
tyere also liable to be cut off, unless they ob- 
served a ^particular cautioi} prescribed, the on- 
ly means of their salvation. In consequence 
of thi§ it pleased God Jo institute the Passover, 
by the observance of Ayhich they were to be 
secure4 for the present ; and a secret intiipa- 
tion given of greater blessings hereafter. Each 
fatxiijy was to take a ' lamb without spot or 
fcdemish, uppn the tenth day of the first month j 
and then to kill it upon the fourteenth in the 

? See Exodus xii. 3, 4. tQ verse 28. 
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evening. They were to dress it by lire with 
fitter herbs j and to eat it in a posture of 
standing, with their loins girded, their shoes 
upon their feet, and their staves in their hands, 
The whole process was that of , persons, who 
were sojourners and pilgrims ; and who were 
setting out upon their passage through a wil- 
derness to a place of bliss, called Canaan; 
where their toil and travel were to end* But 
to secure to tftemselves these advantages, and 
to save their lives from the destroying angel ; 
they were to take the blood of the blajneless 
lamb, which they sacrificed, and with a bunch 
of hyssop, dipped in the blood, sprinkle it upon 
the posts and pillars at the entrance of their 
houses, and upon the thresholds; and by this 
token they were to be preserved. They were 
likewise to take care that not a bone of it 
should be broken. At the same time they 
were * to eat nothing leavened In all your ha- 
bitations shall ye eat unleavened bread. 

Exod. ch. xii. ver. 14. And this day shall 
be unto you for a memorial; and you shall keep it 
a feast to the Lord, throughout your generations; 
you shall keep it a feast by an ordinance for ever. 

V. 23. For the Lord will pass through to 

1 Exodus xii. 20. 



finite the Egyptians: and ivhen hi seeth -the blood 
upon the lintel, and on the two side-posts 7 . the 
Lord will pass « over the door* And will not suf- 
fer the destroyer to come in unto pur houses t* 
smite you. 

• V. 28. And the children of Israel went away 7 
Zuid did as the Lord had commanded Moses and 
J$arcm f so did they, 

When the people had thus performed the 
sacred ordinance, which had been enjoined 
them ; they waited for the great event, which 
was to bring about their deliverance. At last 
the cry was up. For (ver. 29.) it came topass 9 
that at midnight the Lord smote all the first-born 
in the land of Egypt, from 'the first-born of Pha- 
raoh that sat on his throne, unto the first-born of 
the captive that was in the dungeon; and all thi 
first-born of cattle. 

V. 30. And Pliarfloh rose up in the night, he 
and all his servants, and all the Egyptians; and 
there was a great cry in Egypt; for there was 
not a house where there was not one dead. 

It may be urged, as each dead person w i as 
confined to a particular house, the grief upon 
the occasion must have been in like manner 
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limited and confined; &n4 there could not 
be that general display of it, as has been inti- 
mated. But this is a paistake. It has been 
shewn, that the Egyptians Qf all nations upon 
earth were most frantic in their * grief, Whe$ 
any person died in a fajnily, all the relation^ 
and all the friends of the deceased, co-oper-; 
ated in a scene of sorrow. And the proems 
was to quit the house; at which time the 
women, with their hair loo$e and their bosoms 
bare, ran wild about the street?. Tips men 
likewise, with their apparel equally di^ordeiie^ 
kept them company ; all shrieking, and howfV 
ing, and beating themselves, as they passed 
along. This was upon the decease of a single 
person. But when there was one dead in eyesy 
family, every house must have been in great 
measure vacated ; and the streets quite filled 
with mourning. Hence we may be assured 
that these yiQlent emotions were geineral ; and 
at the same time shocking past all imagination. 
The suddenness of the stroke, and the imme-j 
diate and universal cries of death at midnight! 
that particularly awful season, must have filled 
every soul with horror. It was therefore very 
truly said by the prophet of God—There shaty 

* See before Herod. 1. 2. c. 85, 86. p. 141. 
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fa a great cry throughout, all the land of Egypt % 
such its there was none like it, (before) nor shall 
be like it any. more, Exocl. ch. xi* ver. 6. — r 
And Pharaoh rose up in the night , he and all his 
servants, and all the Egyptians j and there is)as; 
a great cry in Egypt, ch. xii. v^r, 30, 

One manifest purpose of providence in these 
$igns and judgments w^ to punish the Egyp- 
tians by a series of evils ; and this qji two ac- 
counts, In the first place, because they were 
fclest \vith noble parts, and great knowledge ; 
yhich they prostituted to a shameful degree, 
$nd secpodly^ because, after their natioi* had 
fceen preserved by one of the Israelitish fami-> 
fy, fch§y had, contrary, to. all right, and in de- 
fiance of original stipulation, enslaved the peo- 
ple, to whom they had been so much indebt- 
ed. And not contented with this, they had 
proceecle4 to murder their offspring, and to 
render the people's bondage intolerable by a 
canton exertion of powjer. It had been told 
ftoem, that the family of the Israelites collec- 
tively >vere esteerned as God's ' first-born : for 
from that family Christ was to proceed, who 
is the first-born of every creature. Therefore 

* Thus salth the Lord, Israel is my son y even my first born, 
Pxoclus iv. 2£. 
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God said to them, Let my son go y that he may 
serve me: and if thou refuse to let him go, behold, 
I will slay thy son, even they first-born. Exod. 
ch. iv. ver. 23- 

But they heeded not this admonition: hence 
these judgments came upon them ; which tei> 
minated in the death of the eldest in each fa- 
mily : a just retaliation for their disobedience 
and cruelty, 



CONCLUSION, 

These judgments were stiled signs, as well 
as wonders : and very justly. For they were 
not introduced merely as arbitrary marks of 
power : but had a particular scope and mean-r 
irig, as I have attempted to shew. I was aware 
of an objection, which might be made — that 
I try to prove the ancient rites and customs of 
the Egyptians by those of later date ; and I 
wrote a short treatise at the beginning to take 
off this objection. There are besides many 
passages in scripture, which will shew the an- 
tiquity of that idolatry and of those customs, 
from whence my arguments are drawn. Ma* 
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fiy prohibitions in the law directly point this 
way. The second commandment in the de- 
calogue seems to have been framed with a 
view to the worship of Egypt, To any peo- 
ple, who had not been conversant in that 
country, it had been sufficient to have said-— 
*JTkou shalp make no graven image, nor frame any 
fimilitude of things. But the commandment is 
(dilated, and the nature of the objects pointed 
out, for the sake of the Israelites. They were 
not to make to themselves an image or likeness 
of any thing that is in heaven above, or that is 
in the earth beneath ; or that is in the water un- 
der the earth j nor w$re they tQ bow down, or 
worship them, either real or represented. By 
this is intimated, that they were not to make 
a likeness of the sun, or of the moon; of 
man, or of beast ; of fly, or creeping thing ; 
of fish, or of crocodile ; which are in the wa- 
ters beneath How prone the Israelites were 
to this symbolical Worship ; and how neces- 
sary it was tQ give them .wanting, may be 
peen by the threat, and ' by the blessings, 
which immediately * follow. For though they 

1 For J the Lard thy God, am jealous. God, visiting the ini- 
quity of the fathers upon the children % unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate me: and shelving mercy unto thou- 
4$nds of them tlui live me and keep my commandments. 
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3re applicable to every one of these ordinance 
yet they are introduced here, and particularly 
subjoined to this second commandment, that 
it may be in the strongest manner inforced. 

The attachment of this people to the rites 
of Egypt may be farther seen by the repeated 
admonitions of their great lawgiver ; and par* 
ticularly by the cautions, which he gives at 
large in the fourth chapter of Deuteronomy, 
He there intimates by his fears, how liable th^ 
people were to Upse into this mode of idolatry, 

Ver. 15, Take ye therefore good heed untQ 
yourselves j for ye saw no manner of similitude 
on the day that the Lord spake unto you in Horck 
out of the midst of the fire. 

V. 16. Lest ye corrupt yourselves, and rnak$ 
you a graven image, the similitude of any figure, 
the likeness of male or female, 

V. 17. The likeness of any beast that is on 
the earthy the likeness of any winged fowl that 
fiieth in the air, 

V. 18. The likeness of any thing that creep? 
eth on the ground, the likeness of any fish that if 
in the waters beneath the earth; 

V. 19. And lest thou lift up thine eyes iinto x 
heaven, and when thou seest the sun, and the moon % 
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and the start) even ail the host vfi heaven, thoit 
shouldset be driven to worship them, and serve 
them, (yfr. 

Whosever is at all acquainted with the an- 
cient religion of Egypt, will see ewry article 
of their idolatry included in this address. He 
will likewise perceive the propriety of these 
cautions to a people, who had so long sojourn* 
ed in that country* 

I have mentioned, that this worship was 
of very early date ; for the Egyptians very 
soon gave into a dark and mystic mode of de- 
votion, suitable to the gloom and melancholy 
of their tempers. To this they were invinci- 
bly attached, and consequently averse to any 
alteration. They seldom admitted any rite 
or custom, that had not the sanction of their 
forefathers. Hence Sir John Marsham very 
truly tells us concerning them ' — ^Egyptii 
culttis extranei nomine detestari videntur, quic- 
quid 01 yoveig * <7ra,gt$tt%a,v 3 parentes non com- 
monstrarunt. The Egyptians, under the notion 
of foreign worship, seem to have been averse to 
every thing which had not been transmitted by 
their ancestors. They therefore, for the most 
part, differed in their rites and religion from 

1 Saec. ix. p. 155. 
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all other nations 1 . These borrowed from 
them ; and also adapted the rites of many dif- 
ferent people. But the. Egyptians seldom ad- 
mitted of any innovation. 

This is what I thought proper to offer con- 
cerning the wisdom and design? witnessed in 
these judgments upon the Egyptians ; and con- 
cerning the analogy which they bore to the 
crimes and idolatry of that people. 

f Concerning this difference aee Herodotus, 1. 2< c* 3& f 
56. p. 119. 



PART FOURTH. 



A DISSERTATION 

UPON THE 

DIVINE MISSION OF MOSES. 



Concerning this Divine Mission. 

MOSES was the immediate agent of God, in 
all those mighty operations which took place 
during his residence with the Israelites in 
Egypt, as well as in those which ensued. 
The destination of this people, was to the land 
of Canaan ; and though the history of their 
journeyings may not be uniformly attended 
with the same astonishing prodigies as they 
had experienced in Egypt, yet in every move- 
ment, throughout the whole process, there are 
marks of divine power and wisdom, by which 
they were at all times conducted. For no 
man could have formed such a system,, much 
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less Ihave carried it on in the manner, by tfhiclt 
we see it at last completed. For the process 
Was oftentimes contrary to hurriari prudence* 
though consonant to divine wisdom; My 
meaning is, that the Israelites in their progress 
to Canaan were led into scenes of distress* in 
which no person, who had the charge of them* 
would have, permitted them to have been en-^ 
gaged, No leader in his senses would have 
suffered those difficulties and embarrassments 
to have arisen, into which the people were at 
times plunged ; and when they wfcrt! brought 
into these straits, ho human power was ade- 
quate to free them from the danger. In short* 
through the whole process of the history every 
step seems contrary to what human foresight 
and common experience would have permit- 
ted to take place. But I speak only in res- 
pect to man. With God it was far otherwise. 
He can raise, and he can depress ; he can kill* 
and he can make alive. If he led the people 
into difF^ulties and dangers, he could remedy 
those difficulties ; and free them from those 
dangers. * For my thoughts, says the Almighty* 
are not your thoughts: neither are your ways my 
ways. For as the h-.r ens are higher than thi 

1 Isaiah viiu 9* 



itartl) so are my ways higher than your mays; 
and my 'thoughts than your thoughts*. It there- 
fore seemed good to divine wisdom to: bring 
t$ie r Israelites into perils of Vaii<^;kmd$* irom 
whence there seemed no opening for.escaptf; 
mo subterfuge, which could availuheflu And 
this .was done/tteat they might mai|ifestly see* 
that their safety Svas not effected by any hu* 
maa means: but that it was a far higher 
power, which both conducted anct preserved 
them. Upon these principles. L purpose' td 
shew, that the authority by which Moses 
acted; was of divine appointment ; and his 
mission immediately from God, And my 
chief reason I bring within this small compass 
-^because no man, of common prudence, would 
have acted as Moses did, unless directed by a 
superior influence, 

A personrwho was of great eminence in the 
church, and of knowledge equal to his high 
station, took a different method to ascertain 
the same truth* He observed^ that in all ci- 
vilized counties the legislators had introduced 
future rewards and punishments as a sanction 
to their laws. But nothing of this sort is to 
be found in, the laws of Moses. They werq 
therefore of divine original; for he wouJ4 

N 



have availed himself of the same advantage* 
had he been the real in$titutor and compiler. 
Upon this basis he founded his system 5, and 
in every stage of it are marks of that genius, 
and acutencss, which distinguish his writings, 
BuJ: as he has not barred. any other openings^ 
which may offer, towards the prosecuting of 
the same views, 1 shall take the liberty to 
proceed upon a different principle ; and make 
my inferences, not from what was omitted, 
but what wa$ done. It will be my endeaycrur, 
as 1 before mentioned, tQ shew, that the great 
lawgiver and leader of the IsraeEtes* in num- 
berless instances, acted contrary to common 
prudence j an<d that the means Used seemed 
inadequate* and oftentimes opposite, to the 
end proposed. Hence the great events which 
ensued, were brought about not only without; 
any apparent probability, but even possibility, 
pf their succeeding by human means. 
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Of the birth ofS/losES, (md Us wonderful preser- 
vation: also the Servitude of the Israelites 
in Egypt. 

In order more clearly to disclose my pur- 
$pse ? it will be proper to consider the history 
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trf Moses from the beginning ; and the situa- 
tion of the Israelites in his time. He was the 
son of Amram, of the tribe of Levi : and born 
about one hundred and three years after the 
death of Joseph, and a hundred and seventy- 
five from the first descent of the Israelites into. 
Egypt. At this season there had arisen a king 
who did not acknowledge any obligations to 
this people ; nor to the memory of the per- 
son through whom they had been introduced 
into that country. He conceived the same 
cruel policy against the Israelites, which the 
Lacedemonians practised against their unfor- 
tunate Helots. This was to oppress them with 
the most severe bondage; and, as they increas- 
ed in number, to cut them off, lest they should 
prove dangerous to the state. 

Come on, said the prince, • let us deal wisely 

with them: lest they multiply, and it come to 

pass, that when there falleth out any war, they 

Join also unto our enemies, and fight against us, 

and so get them up out of the land. Exod. i. 10. 

Ver. li. Therefore they did set over them 
task-masters, to afflict them with their burdens* 
And they built for Pharaoh treasure-cities, Pi thorn 
and Raamses. 

V- 13i But the more they afflicted them, tha 
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more they multiplied and grew. And they were 
grieved because of the children of Israel. 

V* is. And the Egyptians made the children 
of Israel to serve with rigour. 

V. 14. And they made their lives bitter with 
hard bondage, in morter, and in brick, and in all 
manner of service in the field: all their service 
wherein they made them serve, was. with rigour. 

The Israelites are represented as a refractory 
and stiff-necked people; whom God chose not 
on their own account, but for the sake of 
their fathers, to be the keepers of his oracles, 
and to preserve his name. For this purpose 
they were to be brought out of Egypt. But 
they were so pleased with their situation, and 
habituated to the customs of the Egyptians, 
that, without these severities, neither the im- 
portunities of Moses, nor the display of mira- 
cles, which they experienced, would have in- 
duced therq to quit the country. Even when 
they were upon their progress to the land of 
Canaan, they often looked back with too much 
satisfaction upon the fruits gtnd plenty of Egypt. 
This weakness ar>d partiality brought on an 
irreverence towards the God of their fathers, 
which could not be remedied but by the se- 
vere discipline which they experienced ; and 
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it was kept up with gteat rigour. Te shall no 
more, says the prince of the country, give the 
people straw to "make brick, as heretofore: let 
them go and gather straw for themselves. Exoi 
v. 7. 

V, 8. And the tale of the bricks which tltey 
Md make heretofore, ye shall lay upon them, l£c. 

V. 9. Let ther^e more work be laid upon the 
men 

V. 12. So the people were scattered abroad 
throughout all the land of Egypt, to gather stubble 
instead of straw. Such were the severities 
with which they were treated ; yet they mul- 
tiplied greatly notwithstanding. The fruit- 
fulness of the women was wonderful : a cir- 
cumstance observable in all the women of 
that country. For it is said, that the soil and 
air of that climate, and particularly the % 

1 Strabo accordingly says, that the Nile was esteemed of 
a fecundifying nature ; and that women had sometimes four 
children at a birth ; and that Aristotle mentioned a woman 

that had Seven. — K«i *-«* NuA«i> 3' uhu ynput ftxXXtf in^ur. 
Tttfii yvt cttKttf i<ri* o« xm rvtqabvfi* rutvur r*s AiyvTrriotq, Agff*- 
wntat? 3ikk« hrrec^vfcec rum U*£U titmkimu. 1 15. p. 1018. AuluS 

Gellius gives the same account from Aristotle ; but, instead 
of seven children at a birth, speaks only of five. Aristoteles 
philosophus tradidit mulierem in JEgypto uno partu quinque 
enixarn puefos. I» 10. c. v. p. 503. Hence Casaubon alters 
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waters, cd-operated greatly to this purpose. But 
the sojourners seem in this respeet to have sur- 
passed the natives ; and to have caused a general 
alarm among them, for fear they might one day 
be outnumbered. This produced that cruel edict 
of the king, who is said not to have known Jo- 
seph. And the consequence of it was the de- 
struction of numberless innocents, whp were 
sacrificed to the jealousy of the Egyptians, 
And Pharaoh charged all his people, saying, Eve- 
ry son that is born ye shall cast into the river. 
Exod. ch. i. ver. 22. 

About the commencement of these calamit- 
ous times, it was the fortune of Moses to be 
born. Hii mother was too well acquainted\vith 
the fatal orders, which had been given ; but 
her natural affection got the better of her fears, 
and led her to elude what she could not op- 
pose. She therefore privately nursed her child, 
till it at last grew too large to be concealed. 
At the expiration of three months, she found 
that his life must be given up ; and her own 
would at the same time be forfeited : for there 
was no avoiding a discovery. But, that she 
might not be the immediate cause of her child's 

iTT«2v[t* to fmre^vf&x See his notes. See also Ariet©t. de 
Oenerat. Animal. 1. 4. c. 4r. 
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death* sh€ formed a scheme of exposing him 
upon the watejs. She accordingly construct- 
ed an ark, or floating machine, of rushes ; and 
having disposed of him in it, and covered it 
over far security, she placed it carefully ijear a 
bank of the Nile apong the flags j that it 
might not be carried away with the stream* 
At the same time her daughter stood at some 
distance to observe the event ; and see tthat 
would become of tier infent brother* It was 
now eaiiy in the morning ; and it happened 
that Pharaoh's daughter, with several female 
attendants, came down towards the side pf the 
rive* to bathe herself. As sh$ came neai** she 
perceived the ark among the flsigs, and order- 
ed one of her naaids to fetch it out' of the water. 
3he opened it herself* and to he* surprise per* 
reived the child, which immediately wept* 
This providentially touched the heart of the 
king's daughter. It is one of the Hebrew V 
children , says the princess : and kt the same 
time intimated her compassion* The child's 
sister, who 3tood by, took hold of this favoura- 
ble opportunity ; and desired to know* if she 
might go for an Hebrew nurse ; that the in- 
fant might be preserved, towards wham^e 
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princess had shewn such compassion. * And 
Pliar aoh V 'daughter said unto her. Go. And the 
maid went and called the child's mother. Here 
we see an amazing concurrence of circum- 
stances; and those of great moment, and 
highly interesting ; which could not be the 
effect of chance. They were certainly brought 
about by that divine wisdom, which «can in- 
fluence our he^ts, and order our goings, awl 
make us subservient to the will* of God. 
Which often makes use of a series, and evo- 
lution of events, simple in themselves and ob- 
vious, but wonderful in their texture and 
combination, towards the accomplishment of 
his high decrees. ♦ 

When the very mother of the infant was 
thus covertly introduced to be his nurse, Exod. 
ch. ii. ver. 9. Pharaoh 9 s daughter said unto her, 
Take this child away and nurse it for me, and I 
will give thee thy wages. And the woman took 
tlie child, and nursed it. 

V* 10. And the child grew, and she brought 
Jdrn unto Pharaoh 9 s daughter, and he became her 
* son. i And, she called his name Moses : and she 

■ Exod. ii. 8. 

i There are some very curious extracts from the ancfcnt 
Egyptian histories concerning these events, which hare been 



said, Because I drew him out of the water. For 
1 Ma arid M os, in the ancient Fgyptian tongue, 
as well as in other languages, signified water. 
Thus we see, through the disposition of Provi- 
dence, a helpless and forlorn child rescued 
•from a state of death ; and, after having been 
in a wonderful manner restored to the bosom 
of the mother, who had exposed him, we find 
him at last brought to a state both of security 
and honour, being adopted into the family of 
Pharaoh. But this station, though it ensured 
his safety, yet was rather unfavourable to the 
purposes for which he was designed. He 
might, by these means, become learned in all 
the knowledge of thp Egyptians ; but at' the 
same time he was liable to be initiated in their 

transmitted by Artapanus. . These, though mixed with fable, 
afford very interesting intelligence. See Eusebius Pnep. 
Evang. 1. ix. p. 434. 

* T« y«g v}«g p»s •Mf£«£#r<9 Atywrooj. Philo in Vita Mosis, 
v. 2. p. 83. , 

T* y«g v)«g f*#v •ufim^M^n Aiywrrw. Clemens Alex. 1. K 
p. 412. 

T« y*z v}*g fu» «i Atyvirrw xuten. Josephus Antiq. 1. 2. 
c. 9. p. 100. see also contra Apion. v. 2. 1. 1. p. 465. M*«. 

Clemens expresses it Mou ; and it is to be found still in 
the Coptic. See Lexicon Copt. p. 57. published by Mr 
Woide JULOOOT. He is therefore very rightly stiled Maw©*, 
Mousus by Artapanus. Euseb, P. E. 1. 9. p. 432. 
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rites and religion, and forget the God of bis 
fathers. His being adopted by ihe chief prin- 
cess of Egypt would give him influence and 
authority to succour his brethren. ; but it might 
possibly take away the inclination. But these 
evils were remedied, and all these fears render- 
ed abortive, by the zeal of Moses for that deity t 
by whose blessing he had been preserved. 
His faith was so lively, that * when he came to 
yews, he refused to be coiled the son of Pharaoh 7 s 
daughter. Choosing rather to suffer, qff&ctbu 
"with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season. This we may well suppose 
was owing to the private instructions of * Jo~ 
chebed his nursing mother; by whom he 
must have been thoroughly informed of his 
own history, and the history of his forefathers; 
and have been confirmed in the belief of the 
One True God. He had likewise intimations 
of his calling ; and of the great purposes for 
which God had raised and preserved him. 
This seems to have been uppermost in his 
mind ; and to have created in him an undue 
patience to have the great work effected. 
When therefore he had given tip all right of 
adoption, and sacrificed every view of Egyp- 

1 Hebrews xi, 24, §5, * Exodus vL 20. 
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•tiau grandeur; he went oyer to his brethren, 
•and. waited for the time of their deliverance. 
The. burdens, under which they groaned, ex- 
cited his compassion : and when he one day 
** spied an Egyptian smiting (or as some inter- 
pret it killing) an Hebrew j he slew the Egyptian* 
-and hid him in the sand. * For he supposed his 
brethren would have understood how that God by 
his hand would deliver them j but they understood 
not. 

And they might well mistake his intention 
in the deed; for it does not seem to have pro- 
ceeded from God. The action might be just, 
but was not prudent. He appears to have act- 
'^ed without command, and was certainly 
wrong in his opinion, if he thought that it was 
an arm of flesh, and his own particular prowess, 
which were to effect the deliverance of Israel. 
By this one, mistake his whole purpose was 
ruined ; and all views of freeing his brethren, 
as far as human foresight could judge, were in- 
tirely at an end. The consequence was such 
as no human power could remedy. The very 
persons, for whose sake he had acted, were 
the first to betray him. They refused his ar- 
bitration, where he more properly interfered ; 

1 Exodus ?i. 1 1. * Acts vii. 25. 
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and asked him in opprobrious ttrms^4¥ho 
made thee a prince and a judge over us? intend- 
est thou to kill me, as thou killedst the Egyptian? 
Exodus, ch. ii. ver. 14, : Thus the secret was 
out, and reached the ears of the king ; who 
resolved to have Moses put to * death. There 
was nothing left but to flee away : and 'Moses 
accordingly fled from the face of Pharaoh : he 
left the land of Egypt ; and having passed the 
great desert, with which the country was 
bounded, betook himself to the land of Midian. 
This region lay upon the farther side of the 
two inlets of the Red-sea, to the east of the 
wilderness of Sin and Etham ; about eight 
days journey from Egypt. The whole route 
was through a desert. 



Of Moses in Midian. 

He was now far separated from the place 
of his nativity, and the house of his fathers. 

1 The voluntary killing a person was, according to the 
laws of Egypt, certain death to the aggressor. E* 3f ** 

*p9%T*vrv. — Diod. 1. 1. p. 70. yS. Of what antiquity this 
law may have been is uncertain. We know so much, that 
all the laws of Egypt are said to have been very ancient. 
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And he was still more estranged From lhtm f 
by becoming incorporated with a tribe of 
people with which the Hebrews bad not the 
least connection. They appear to .have been 
of thfe Cuthite race; but respectable and moral: 
and their ruler was named Jethro : and he is 
stiled the priest of fylidian. Moses seems here 
to have given xip all his former views. . The 
zeal which he had shewn for the deliverance 
of his people subsided j and all his hopes were 
extinct. Year after year passed on, and he 
does not. appear. to. have had any intelligence 
^bout his brethren in Egypt. Indeed it was 
not easy to be obtained; for in those early 
times there was but little intercourse between 
nation and nation ; and the only correspon- 
dence kept up, seems to have been by cara- 
vans and merchants. But the Midianites, to 
whom he joined himself, lay rather out of the 
way for any communication. He probably 
imagined, that God had given up his purpose 
of freeing the Israelites ; at least of using him 
for an agent. He, in consfequence of it, mar- 
ried a wife of the ' Ctithite race ; one of the 

1 Exod. ch. iL ver. 21.— — And Miriam and Aaron spake 
against Moses, because of the Ethiopian woman whom he had 
married ; for he had married an Ethiopian woman. Number^ 
xii. lV The word in the original is Cushan, or Cuthite. 
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daughters of the priest of Midian. iThis waa 
contrary to the usage of his forefathers, and 
of the Hebrews in general ; and seems to in- 
timate, that he thought himself quite alienated 
from them. We see him now* from the rank 
. of a prince: brought down almost to the state; 
of an hireling ; and feeding sheep in the wild, 
near Horeb, instead of leading the armies of 
Israel, This would not hare been his lot, if 
he had set out originally upon worldly princi- 
ples, and followed the dictates of human sa- 
gacity. He would then never have foregone, 
the advantages of adoption, which woujd: 
have procured him respect and power. Had 
he remained in Egypt, his residence among the* 
Israelites might have afforded him the mean* 
of planning many things in their favour ; and 
his authority among his brethren might have 
induced theni to comply with his schemes./ 
But the wisdom of man is foolishness with 
God ; and this great work of deliverance was. 
not to be effected by human i^eajis. He is 
said to have bee$ ' forty years old when h? 

1 In the original it is intimated that he took his flight from 
Egypt, when he was full grown ; or as the Seventy express it 
— piy«« yinputu In the Acts of the Apostle* it is said to 
l*ave happened, when he was forty years old. cfc vii. yen 21. 
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first came into this country, and now forty 
years more were lapsed; and /the Israelites 
still in bondage, without the least prospect of 
redemption. In respect to Moses, had he the 
will, yet in what possible manner could he 
exert himself ? If he fled away at first without 
hopes, what new expectations could be pn>- 
duced after a lapse of forty years ? In this long 
interval, what little influence remained at his 
departure must have been utterly extinct. The 
elders of the people, in whom he confided* 
were probably dead ; and all memory of him 
was in great measure effaced. If it were pos-* 
sible for him to mak$ himself known to thq 
prince of the country, the recollection would 
probably be fatal to him. And, if he applied 
to his own people, what reason was there for 
their accepting of him for their judge and leader 
now ; whom they had rejected forty years be- 
fore ? Yet the children of Jsrael were deliver- 
ed j and Moses was destined to bring about 
that deliverance. 

If we were to suppose him at this time to hate been younger, 
the interval will b* in consequence of it longer 5 and th«f 
jUfficulttes proportipnably greater. 
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Of his being appointed by God to free his People. 

Moses was now eighty years old ; and, in 
an humble and recluse state, took care of the 
sheep of his father-in-law, the priest of Mi- 
dian. — Exodus, ch. iii. ver. i . And he led the 
flock to the backside of the dfsett, and came to the 
mountain of God, even to Horeb. 

V. 2. And the angel of the Lord appeared 
unto him in aflame of fire, out of the midst of a 
bush: and he looked, and behold the bush burned 
with fire, and the bush Was not consumed. 

V. 3. And Moses scud, I will now turn aside, 
and see this great sight, why the bush is not burnt. 

V. 4. And when the Lord saw that he turn- 
ed aside to see, God called unto him out of the 
midst of the bush, and said, Moses, Moses. And 
he said, Here am I. 

Upon this it pleased God to assure him, 
that he had not forgot his people ; that he 
had been witness to their affliction ; and their 
cry was come up before him. He would there- 
fore put an end to their servitude ; and they 
should be brought out of Egypt: and be 
placed in the land of Canaan, in the country 
of the Hittites, Perizzites, Amorites, and othe? 
nations. 
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V. 10. Come now therefore, and I will spud 
thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth 
my people the children of Israel out of Egypt. 

V. 1 1. And Moses said unto God, Who am I, 
that I should go unto Pharaoh, and that I should 
bring forth the children of Israel out &f Egypt. 

Moses was frightened when he heard his 
destination. He started back; from- a just 
sense of the greatness of the undertaking ; 
and a fearful consciousness of his own inabili- 
ty. It pleased God to assure him of his guid- 
ance and protection: and he added, V. 12. 
This shall be a token unto thee, that I have sent 
thee; when thou hast brought forth the people out 
of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this mountain. 
This was a circumstance, were it not for the 
person, who promised, and ^appointed it, 
scarcely to be believed. For what connection 
had Horeb with the borders of ' Canaan? 
When however this was. afterwards accom- 
plished, it was a sure token, that the mission 
of Moses was from God. Moses however is 
still in a state of uncertainty, and dreads some 
illusion.— He v accordingly says, V. 13- Behold, 
when I come unto the children of Israel, and shall 
say unto them, The God of your fathers hath sent 

1 The road from Egypt was in a quite different direction. 

o 
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me unto you; and they % shall soy to me f What is 
his name ? what shall I say unto them P By this 
I should imagine, that the Israelites were far 
gone in the idolatries of Egypt$ so as to. have 
forgotten the Lord Jehovah ; or else Moses 
was not quite assured of the person before 
whom be stood ; and apprehended some il- 
lusion, . The Lord upon this told Moses, that 
the title and character by which he would.be 
made known to the people, should be* — ' I 

am that I am : Thus slialt thou say unto the 

children of Israel, I Am hath sent me unto you. 



Observations up&n this Order. 

The reason why it pleased God. to be de- 
scribed in this particular manner, seems to 
have been owing to the false worship of the 
Egyptians, whom the Israelites copied : and 
to the abuse of this divine title, which it was 
necessary to remedy. The chief deity of E- 
gypt was the Sim, who was improperly called 
On : as by that term, I conceive, was denoted 
the thing God. That this was a title given 
to the Sun we may learn from Cyril upon 

1 Exodus iii. 14. 
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Hoseah. ■ flv $eiv o'HM? -£lv h i$& vug 

avrotg {rotq Aiyvwrms) o f HX/o$. The term On 
among the Egyptians signifies the sun. Heiice 
the city On of Egypt was tinifdrmly rendered 
Heiiopolis, or the City of the Sun. Theophilus, 
upon the authority of Manetho of Sebennis, in 
speaking of this place, says, * £iv, ins s?ip 
'HAmmX**: Otf, which is Heiiopolis, or the city 
of the Sun : and the authors of the Greek ver- 
sion afford the same interpretation. When 
mention is made of Potiphera, or rather Pete- 
phre, the Priest of Oh, it is rendered 3 lit rcpgj? 
U% ea>$ e HX/*ToXg^ : Petephre, the Priest of Heii- 
opolis. The same occurs in another place. 
* AtrsvtO §vy<x,rfig ItersQgti Ugevg ^HXisTaXSa^. 
Aseneth, the daughter ofPetephre, the priest of 
On f or Heiiopolis. It is also to be found in the 
Coptic version, where the same city is described 

* tun ere &&Aja, jm$pK ite: On, whkh is 

the city of Ree, the Sun. 

From hence it is manifest that the term On 
among the Egyptians* in those times and af- 
terwards, was applied to Helius, the same as 
Osiris, the Sun: but how properly remains to 

1 P. 145. • • * Ad Atttolycttm, 1. 3. p. 39£. • 

* Gen. xli. 45. * 'Chap. xli. 50. 

5 Coptic Lexicon by Mr Woide, p. 11&, 
02 
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be considered. I have mentioned it to be iny 
opinion, that by this term was denoted origi- 
nally the Living God, the self-existent Being, 
And in this opinion I am confirmed by Plato, 
and many other Greek writers, wh% when- 
ever they allude to this Egyptian name,- ex- 
press it by the terms » ro 0» : which signify, 
by way of eminence, The Being; or, in other 
words — the great first cause. These writers 
derived their theology from Egypt : and from 
hence we may infer, that they knew well the 
purport of the name. This, I think, may be 
farther proved from the Coptic language ; in 
which are undoubtedly to be found the re- 
mains of the ancient Egyptian. Here the 
same words, which the Greeks rendered w, 
and w, denote both * life and to live : to exist, 
and to be. They are expressed in the Coptic 
characters with a final aspirate ong, and uong 
Onh, and Onh with an omega : also with the 
prefix, mums. Hence the terms ru unta neiia 
signify vita aterna. Plato therefore with great 

1 AWTO r» *«"«», tfVTO Xt XitXil) QLVT6 IKX^Qfy tft tO O * ' P fatO 

in Phaedone, v. 1. p. 78. 

T« Or. Plutarch Is. et Osiris, p. 352. A. 
a See Coptic Lexicon published by Mr Woide, p. 189, 
193. 
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justice rendered the term in his own language 
by to O*, when he treated of the first cause, 
the Lord of Life: for tire name among the 
Egyptians, was perfectly analogous to ov, oyru, 
t w*«, won, ajnong the Greeks, It was the 
name of the true God ; of whom the Egyp- 
tians at first made the sun only a type. But 
when the substitute was taken for the original, 
it was then adapted to the luminary : at least, 
so far as that the city of On was called the 
city of the Sun : and the orb of day was wor- 
shipped as the living God. For I do not be- 
lieve that the term On related literally to the 
sun ; which I think is plain from its standing 
in need of explanation, ton, ere oSakx .«4>pK 
Be, On which is the city of Phre, the sun : 
and in the Greek, — » fb, fj t$w HxumtoXjc, On, 
which is Heliopolis. From hence we may just- 
ly infer, that the living God was originally 
worshipped under the semblance of the Sun. 
But the true name of the luminary, both among 
the ancient and modern Egyptians, was Ree. 
This may be farther proved from the name 
pf his priest ; who was stiled Potiphera, Poti- 
phra, and Petiphre ; which I do not imagine 
to, be a proper name ; for the former part of 

' Exodus i. 11. Sept 
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the compound signified a priest; and the latr 
ter the Sun. It was expressed nerexfcpK, Pete-r 
phre, by the authors of the Coptic ' version ; 
and H$r$fyn Ugtvc in the time of the Greek 
version, and yy> ntts Pytah phry in* the days 
of Moses. 1 have thought proper to state 
these things; as we may from hence perceive 
the purport of the injunction given to * Mo? 
ges, and explain those remarkable words — { 
am that J am; and I am hath sent thee. 



Some farther Considerations upon these Words. 

It is remarkable, that the Samaritan version 
accords implicitly with the original in this in- 
stance, and it is closely copied in the Vulgate, 
where the passage is rendered—Ego sum, qui 
sum. But the Greek translation differs in the 

1 See Coptic Lexicon, p. J 57. There were two words 
in the ancient Egyptian language, which denoted a priest— 
Here and P,OttT— They were probably two departments 
in the same office of priesthood : but their precise meaning 
cannot be now ascertained. 

This person is said to be Pete-phre, Cohen On ; that is, a 
priest of the Sun, who officiated at the city O/i, to distinguish 
him from a priest of the same order who might be of Mopb, 
Theba, or any other place. 

f Genesis, ch. xli. yer. 45. and tot. 60. 



mode of expression, anc( instead of—- 1 Ey*> 
up*, oc BJfth which would afford the literal pur- 
port, we meet with — Eyw *</«, o £lv. How 
came the authors of this version so. industri- 
ously to vary from others ? I answer ; because 
they were Jews of Egypt, and knew the true 
object alluded to. And, as the Egyptian term 
onJ^, the same as Ens, corresponded with the 
like word in Greek, they have preserved it in 
their translation, as from this correspondence 
of terms, they could give the true meaning of 
the original. In consequence of this, instead 
of Ey* ti(M, og upt, which would have been the 
obvious interpretation of / am that I am, they 
render it— Ey« uf&t o Of. I am the Ens, the 
truly existing being; the living God. And that 
we might not mistake the meaning of the 
term Of, used by the Seventy, and also by the 
Platonists, many learned persons have been 
at the pains further to explain it, and to shew, 
that by On was signified Ens Entium, the Be- 
ing of Beings, the self-existent God. Hence 
Hesychius defines o Of, by Seog au g<w, i>*ag- 
%w. God, w/io lives for ever; that exists ever- 
lastingly. We find the like in Suidas. r O Of, 
p as* m> %it>% qfMv. By On is denoted^ the {xod 

1 Exodus iii. 1 4s 
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that lives for ever, whom we acknowledge for but 
particular deity. The learned Alberti, in his 
notes to.Hesychius, quotes from a manuscript 
Lexicon a passage to the same purpose. 'O 
Hpj o £*», o vragyaf) o au w thti?i Seog. By 
this term is meant the Being who lives and 
exists; the Being who lives for ever; that is. 
Cod. It is therefore plain, that the purport 
of this Egyptian word, when explained by the 
Grecians, related uniformly to life, and the 
God of life, the self-existing being. We have 
seen that the justness of these interpretations 
is confirmed by the Coptic. The same is ob- 
servable of the to cr of Plato, which was bor- 
rowed from the same source. Axtjzogjc ya% iv 
Aiyvvru tov 0eo» ru Mawrp u^xzva^ Eyw eifti o 
Q*3 syvat, ort cv zvgiov ovofjuc sotvr* o 0§o; T£0? 

avrov «pij They are the words of Justin 

Martyr ', who says, that Plato learnt in Egypt, 
that the deity represented himself to Moses 
under the character of o Ctp, or the living God; 
and that Plato knew it was not a proper name; 
by which is intimated, that he rendered it as 

■ Just. Martyr. Cohort, p. 21. c. 

By the ancient philosophers, the deity was stiled to If; 
and it was said — rt h -ran*. Plato changed the term to f 
•», as we learn from Simplicius, Plotinus, and others. 
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an attribute, and described the cause of all 
things by his* self-existence. He mentions far- 
ther *, that the different manner of expressing 
the term, which was both O* and fir, amount- 
ed to little ; as both were equally apposite. r O 
jmv yug Mvv<nt$ & m £$1* o h HXutcuv to or ihol- 
rtgM hi row ugfifJbwm rat uu ovrt ®e& vgcffqicuv 
tpounrou. For Moses expresses the word vv, and 
Plato to w :. hpt each of the terms appear to be 
truly. applicable to the living God, who alone may 
♦be said to exist Eusebius, Cyril, Augustine, 
and many other writers suppose, that Plato 
got his intelligence in Egypt: and I think 
there can be no doubt of it- But they go far- 
ther, and think, that he obtained it from the 
history of Moses ; which does not appear pro- 
bable. They seem all to have imagined, that 
he got his information from the words Eya; 
up* o fir, / am He that is, i. e. the living God: 
which is a portion from thq Greek of the Sepr 
tuagint. But they did not Consider, that this 
version was not made till after, the death of 
Plato. He could not have had any light from 
hence. In short he borrowed his knowledge 
of the term Or from the same fountain from 
whence the authors of the Septuagint after- 
wards borrowed ; which was from the natives 

• Just. Martyr. Cohort, p. 2S. c. 
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of Egypt. He resided three years at Helio- 
polis, the very place called On, or City of the 
Sun : and was very conversant with the priests 
of the place, the most intelligent of any in the 
whole ' nation* He could not fail of learning 
the purport of the name ; and was certainly 
informed, that the city of On was denominat- 
ed from the self-existent being ; and that the 
temple of On was properly the sanctuary of 
the living God, though the title was abused, 
and conferred upon Osiris, the Sun. Hence 
Plato, in his Inquiry concerning the Nature of 
the Supreme Being, asks, * T* to Or p,*9 au> 
yut<m It uk t%ot. Explain to me that deity On> 
which ever IS, and who never knew beginning 
nor production? In this, and all other instances 
to the same purpose, he alludes to the Egyp- 
tian term, which signified life and being. 



A farther Consideration. 

It may be proper to remark, that, when 
Moses was directed to make known to the Is- 

■ The people of Heliopolis were particularly famous for 
their knowledge. t Oi > uxam^ Aiyistnv A^iimi. Herod. 
LS.c. S. r *C4w 

* In Tiinaeo, yoL 3. p. 27. 
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taelites the One true God under the character 
of / am, or the Being of Life, the original 
word is * JTflK. This was a new title, by which 
the deity chose to be distinguished. It is to 
be observed, that there is very little difference 
between this, and the more common name ; 
the sacred tetragrammaton of the Jews. The 
one was rn!T», Jehovah; and the other newly 
appointed » rwiK, which some express Jehevah. 
How truly it is rendered, I cannot pretend to 
determine. This, I -believe, is allowed, that 
the latter is formed from the root, Wi, or rnn, 
hejah or hevah : by which is signified to exist, 
live, and be. Some think, that by Jehovah is 
meant lam; and by Jehevah or Ehiah (as 
some render it) I will be. „ It is accordingly 
translated by some expositors in the future — 
ero, qui ero ; and both by Aquila and Theo- 
dotion, Eo-o-ofjLcu, yLcrcdput. We may at all rates 
be assured, that they both relate to life and 
existence ; and cannot properly be applied to 
any Being, but one, 5 Thou, whose name alone 
is Jehovah — ? # fiy, xui o w, xut o sg%cfAevo$. 

1 Exodus, ch. ill. 14. a Chap. iii. 14*. 

* Psalm Ixxsiii. ver. 18. * Apocalyps, ch. i. ver. 4?. 
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Conclusion upon this Head. 

We may therefore, I think, be assured oi 
the true purport of that Egyptian title of the 
deity, which the Grecians expressed Ov and 
Civ. By On ' was signified life and being : and 
by the deity of On (OitP,) was denoted the 
living God ; the truly existing Being. This 
title was grossly misapplied by the Egyptians : 
upon which account the real and only God 
is represented as inforcing this truth upon his 
people, that there wa§ no deity but himself. 
He is therefore repeatedly styled, in opposition 
to all pretended divinities, The m Living God f 
In consequence of this we continually meet 
with this asseveration — As I live, saith the 
Lord. Hence Moses was ordered, when he 
made mention of the deity to the Israelites, to 
use the title above mentioned — / am that I 

1 A very learned friend thought that the term On could 
not relate to life and being; because the city of On, in the 
Coptic version, has not the final aspirate: which the same 
word, when it signifies life or to live, has. * But a. variation 
so very slight between a primary word, and a derivative, 
might easily happen in such a length of time. 

The difference is too small to have any objection founde4 
upon it, especially as all the Grecian authors, who speak of 
the Egyptian term On, always refer it to life and being. 
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am : 1 am hath sent me unto you : which an- 
swers precisely to Eya sipi ro Ov of the Gre- 
cians ; and to the sacred title aoita, of Egypt, 
By this, in other words, is signified, Let the 
children of Israel know, that you come from the 
only true and self-existent Being: from the living 
God, who was, and is, and will be for ever. 
This was a character to which no other being 
could pretend. Moses is further ordered to 
say to the Israelites — * The I^ord God of your 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac % 
and the God of Jacob, hath sent me unto you: this 
is my name for ever. This is the deity who 
styles himself I AM; the living God, the Jeho- 
vah of the Hebrews. The prophet proceeds 
to intimate, that the divinities of Egypt had no 
claim to so high a title ; and they would there*- 
Fore fall before the God of Israel : and for this 
he had good assurance — * Against all the Gods of 
Egypt I will execute Judgment: I am the Lord. 
These expressions are attended with peculiar 
energy, but without this explanation they seem 
to lose great part of their emphasis. 

1 Exod. iii. 15. 
* Chap. xii. 12. 
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Continuation of the Divine Interview \ and an Ac- 
count of the Two Miracles exhibited. 

Many events are laid open to the legate of 
God ; and many promises are made to give 
him fortitude for the undertaking. But for a 
long time during this interview he hesitates, 
and is alarmed at the difficulties which pre- 
sented themselves. It may seem strange, af- 
ter such immediate assurances from God, that 
Moses should persist in his diffidence. He 
ought certainly to have trusted to the' words 
of him, who cannot deceive ; and paid 
implicit obedience. But human nature is 
frail. His zeal had been damped by disap- 
pointments, and his faith ruined by his fears. 
He knew that his life was ■ forfeited, if he re- 
turned to Egypt ; and he moreover felt a want 
of ability to effect what was enjoined him. 
Hence, though he knew the power of the 
Almighty, yet he could not sufficiently exert 
himself upon the occasion. He was like a 
person upon a precipice, who is ordered to 
throw himself down upon a promise of being 
supported ; but though the assurance be from 

1 See Diodorus Sic. 1. 1. p. 70. quoted above. 
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the voice of an angel, he cannot trust himself 
to the dreadful vacuity. It must likewise be 
considered- that he had formed some interest- 
ing connections, which though they may ap- 
pear comparatively new, were in reality of 
long standing. He had been admitted for a 
long season into a family of morality and 
goodness ; where he enjoyed ease and security. 
He had married a wife, with whom he was 
quite happy, and had a son by her. This 
peace and these connections were to be inter- 
rupted for the sake of a people who had be- 
trayed him ; and from whom he had been 
estranged for forty years. He could not 
bring himself to have any trust in them. 
1 Behold, Says he, they will not believe me 9 nor 
hearken unto my voice; for they will say, The 
Lord hah not appeared unto thee. His reason- 
ing was just; for he was to go to a perverse 
and stubborn people: and, as I mentioned 
before, if he could not persuade them of old, 
he must necessarily have little influence after 
an absence of so long a date. In short, he 
had not power to execute such a mission, 
nor inclination to undertake it. His creden- 
tials therefore and authority could not pro- 

1 Exod. Ir. 1. 
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ceed from himself; but must be derived from 
an higher power. It therefore pleased God* 
in order to create in him a proper faith 
and assurance, to display before his eyes a mi- 
racle of an extraordinary nature. » And 

t/ie Lord said unto him, What is . that in thine 
hand? and he said, A rod. 

Ver. 3. And he said. Cast it on the ground;' 
and he cast it on the ground, and it became a ser- 
pent; and Moses fled from before it. 

V. 4. And the Lord scad unto Moses, Tut 
forth thine hand, and take it by the tail. And 
he put forth his hand, and caught it, and it be- 
came a rod in his hand. 

This was an assurance to Moses, that the 
same power which could work such a \tfon* : 
der for his conviction, would do the like to 
convince his people hereafter ; and that a sure 
trust might be reposed in his promises. 

V. 6. And the Lord said furthermore unto 
him, Put now thine hand into thy bosom; and he 
put his hand into his bosom : and when he took it 
out, behold his hand was leprous as snow. 

V. 7- And he said, Put thine hand into thy 
bosom qgain; and he put his hand into his bosom 
qgain, and plucked it out of his bosom, and behold 
it was turned again as his other flesh. 
1 Exod. it. 2. 



fksfi) concerning the Symbolical Serftnt. 

The Egyptians, and likewise thePhenitians, 
fchb borrowed front tEem t made the serpent 
an ertiblein of divine Wisdom and power ; 
alsb of that bteative energy; by which all 
things were fortned. It >fras Supposed to have 
been first adopted for this sacred purpose by 
Thoth of k^i ; wh&ti the people bf Pheni- 
fcia foiled Taut; and » TaaUtus. There wag 
nothing critriit&l in forniihg sucH a charac- 
teristic, if it W6re hot misapplied, and made 
uge of for idolatrous purposes. But emblems 
df this kort were in process of tiiqp abused ; 
and gave rise to a base Worship ; which pre- 
vailed oxter all the world. In many places, 
hot only in Egypt, but iii Greece and other 
countries* the natives preserved a live ser- 
jfent j sometimes more than ohe ; to which 
ihfey paid divine honours. Hence Justin Mar- 
tyr* in speaking upon this head to the Greci- 
ans* tells them-— *&g& ti'mri rm vopifyfAivvv Tag , 

1 Tjjit ^G4|y o«y Aptx*tr<fg Qwrtf x»t rt»f OQtuv *vr*$ tfyktarif i 

*t*BVt*f,' "ufa MM If itpif TOT* £*«'» MM » ft»OI$««* T»fMC*$0WC** 

T«i. Philo Byblius from Sanfchbniath. apud Eusebium F. JL 
1. 1. c X. p. 40, 41. 
* Apobg. 1. p. 60. see Clemens Alexand. Cohort, p. 11. 
P 
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vpiv &tu, or Qecjy, 0(fi; ervftCqXo* (tty& zai p>VfH* 
gtop avovyga$trcu.—~Among all the things, which 
are held by you as sacred and divine, the serpent 
is particularly marked as a wonderful emblem and 
mystery. Two such were kept alive at Theba 
in Upper Egypt — * km rurm (roif 0<ps<rti) fopvs* 
xvu togrcc;, t*trihaw> *** ogyuti &t*g rag ptyis*fi 
yofjucrapret, *«* af>%fjY*f rw ikM—and to these 
serpents the people appointed a celebration <f sar 
xrificesi also festivals, and orgies; esteeming 
them the greatest of all gods, and sovereign 4 if 
the universe* Many salutary qualities and ef- 
fects were supposed to have been denoted by 
this emblem, particularly life, health, and vic- 
tory, also the Being by which they were pro- 
duced. It made a principal part in most rites 
and mysteries ; and there were undoubtedly 
some very curious truths veiled under this 
characteristic. It was carried from Egypt tp 
Thrace and Greece ; and, according to the 
current opinion, by Orpheus. Hence Tatianus 
* Assyrius, speaking of the rites of Ceres, men- 
tions EleUsis, where they were celebrated; 
also the mystic serpent, which was a principal 
object ; and Orpheus, by whom they were 

1 Euseb. P. E. 1. 1. c. x. p. 42. 

* EAfvr/f, nm • A{«*«f ; s ftvf<x*> «*t OgfMf. p. 251. 



introduced. The worship of the serpent at x 
JEpidauhis is well kiibwn £ aiid Herodotus 
mentions one kept m the Acropolis of Athens 

large fyrpent, which 4oas looked upon as the guar- 
diati of the place. This animal was a sacred 
appetidage to the Representations of many dei«* 
ties j but especially of Thoth, ofc Hermes, the 
divine physician. He was by the Grecians stil- 
led EscUlapius i and iii an ancient temple near 3 
Sicyoa live sefpeiite were maintained, and 
held iii reverence ; as they r ^ere at Thebes, 
Memphis^ arid other places in Egypt. One 
iaarrie gfreri to the sacred serpent was * Ther- 
tnuthis; and it was made a constant atten- 
dint UjiOn Ms. The deities Cneph, Hermes, 
and Agathbdsemon^ were all described under 
this 5 embletri % arid the Serpent itself had the 
hamtf of the Good Daemon; 7 

* faiisaiL 1. 2. p. 175; * L; 3; c. 41; p. 638. 

* fcwaui. L 2. p. iSY. 

§&pferii§ alto were kept ahd reverenced at Pella in Mace- 
donia. Luciaji. Alexaud^r, vol. 1: p. 663. 
4 iElian de Animal. 1. 10. c. 31. p. 581. 

* t^iMxfc *vr« uyxh* ietiftn* JteAwi. ifti&t h %tt Aiywrtw* 
kr^ i*6v}t*£*ji Euieb. 1. 1. c. x. p. 41; 

•Jp* 
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Of the Serpents in t/ie Wilderness, and of the 
Brazen Serpent. 

Thus much I thought proper to preniise 
concerning the mystical serpent, and the re- 
verence paid to it ; as it may serve to illus-^ 
trate some passages in the sacred history. For 
it is very certain, that the Israelites were taint- 
fed with the idolatry of the Egyptians during 
their residerice among that people. The pro- 
phet Ezekiel mentions, that * they committed 
whoredoms in Egypt: and God declares by the 
mouth of the same prophet* that they persever- 
ed in their evil practices after they had left that 
Country. * But they rebelled against me, and 
would not hearken unto me: they did not every 
man cast away the abominations of their eyes^ 
neither did they forsake the idols of Egypt* Of 
these idols, one of the moist ancient and most 
honoured, was the serpent. And it is proba- 
ble, that the Israelites, upon account of this 
idolatry, were punished by the * Saraphim, or 

1 Ezekiel, ch. xxiii. ver. S. * Ibid. ch. xx. yer. 5. 

3 Numbers, cK. xxi. ver. 6. 

I should imagine, that the Cneph, or Caneph, and the 
Sar-eph, were of the same purport : and that they both 
denote fc*^*™^ Basiliscus* Or royal serpent 
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fiery serpents ; in consequence of which many 
were slain. And the Lord sent l fiery serpents 
among the people; and they bit the people; and 
much people of Israel died. As this sort of wor- 
ship prevailed so much, it was very proper to 
punish those apostates who had lapsed into it, 
by the object of thei* adoration ; at the same 
time tp deter others from giving inta it for 
the future. After this punishment had suffi- 
ciently taken place, it pleased God to order a 
brazen serpent to l?e made ; and to be* elevat- 
ed upon a perch or standard ; and he directed 
Moses to tell the people, that whoever looked 
up to that object should live. * And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Make thee a fiery serpent, and 
set it upon a pole; and it shall come tp pass, that 
'every one that is bitten, when he looketh upon it, 
shall live. 

And Moses made a serpent df brass, and put it 
upon a pole ; and it fame to pass, that if a ser- 
pent had bitten any man, when he beheld the ser- 
pent of brass, he lived. 

By this the people were taught, that their 
trust in Thermuthis, Agathodaemon, Hermes, 
or any serpentine divinity, was vain. All their 
resource was in another power ; who was re- 

1 urw owo. * Numbers, ch. xxi. ver- S } 9. 



presented before them. But «veci to this enjr 
blem do adoration was to be pajdL They 
were only to look u^oa it, anA be sav^d. The. 
miracle therefore was;w«U' calculated to afiect 
tile people before wl?oi» it, was displayed; 
and with this we flight- reqt satisfed. ' But it 
had certainly- a farther allu^on ; a*4 sU'tfes 
worjd is concerned in t&e hajpy con^eauence? 
pointed out in ting typical represen^pcu It 
was undoubtedly an intimation of our b^ing 
cleansed from all taint by ox# looking up to 
the person denoted Wider this emblem j and of 
our being preserved from utter; death* , It wa§ 
not the design of providence to dfiscoyor fajlj 
the meaning of these jnysterious apd wonder- 
ful works, which were exhibited id thq$$ 
days. But to those, who live in more enlighfrr 
ened times, the purport cannot b$ mistaken. 
Had it pleased Cod to have explained his 
meaning by his prophet upon the spot, I pre- 
sume, that in express terms it would have, 
amounted to this : "- You have beei* devoted 
" to serpeixtrworship \ and 1 punish you by 
" these very reptiles, which you have idly; 
" adored. You have esteemed the serpent the, 
" emblem of health, life, ahid clivine wisdom I 
" and[ under thi? symbol. you have looked. up 
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" to an. unknown poweir, stiled Thath and 
44 AgathodaBTOOBL, the fymgn genius. For these 
44 things you suffer. But I will shew you a 
44 more Just arid salutary emblem*,, by which 
44 health aqd-life, as well as divine wisdom, are 
44 signified. It i&a type of the tette Agatho- 
44 daemon,* jthathuxjiaii divipity, &8 phygiciaij 
44 of the §oui i by whgra these bkssmgs £re 
ff one day to accrue. Behold that serpent 
P upon a perchi or cross $ whoever looks up 
? to him, shall be savejl from the present ve-*. 
ff noro of the serpent,, as well a§ from ' pri- 

* meval infection^ This is an emblem of that 
4 * benign power, that good genius* by Whom 
44 the world will be cured of every inherent 

* evil/' 



Objection, 

But it maybe said^r&w we suppose, thai 
the Gad cf Israel would explain himself by the 

- • 4 "iTiis wa$ the opinion of some of the fathers i and par- 
ticularly of Justin Martyr. Mt>mt*f y*% %* wif, *$ *$•%$%>, 
t&HQtjpri (M*tr»u) 'it » xxtncfrnw p$f w foioyur tv O^ffffe %» **i nut 
**g*C*w for* TV A%cp y$w$*i igyeurapuH SKUgvm. rump** ?• T«<f 
^T«rfvv0'iy fsr* w« r*f £*« rv rqftw. tktv (JouwtflMw) rvr w rw 
fctvpofeu (tiMMTet) cere rm 2qyft«Ttf» r» «^sa^ «**ig §w« «* **«*( 

*-g«gt«. «. t. a. Dialog, cont. Tiyph. $ 94. p. 191. Some 
such word as )»»?ufMiw seems to be wanting. 
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emblems of Egypt? I answer; most undoubt- 
edly. The revealing of his mind by Egyp^ 
tian symbols was like writing in the charact- 
ers of that country. It was in a manner 
speaking their language; and therefore at- 
tended with great fitness and propriety* I 
have mentioned, that there was nothing re- 
prehensible in the characteristics themselves. 
The only crime was in the misapplication. 
They had their meaning ; and those who had 
any knowledge in the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians, must have understood their immediate 
purport. This emblem therefore was very 
properly introduced. 



The true Purport of the Emblem. 

From the circumstances with which thi| 
curious history is attended, we may perceive, 
that, when the serpent was lifted 'up before 
the eyes of the Israelites, it wa$ not intended 
merely ^s a sign and means of their recovery; 
but its salutary purport had a relation to the 
whole world. It was certainly an intimation 
of our being cleansed from all taint and im- 
purity, and saved from final ruin. Oyr Sa- 
viour plainly speaks of it as a type of himself. 



|tnd interprets it in the same ipanner ; as at* 
hiding to our Redemption, and to our being 
preserved from absolute death, ' And as M(h 
fit lifted up the serpent in the wilderness; even, 
40 must ike Son of man be lifted up: that wfosth 
tver beiiweXh fa him should not perish^ but have, 
eternal life, 

The res?mbtynce| I believe, was too strike 
ing not Jo be perceived by the Jews j espe-» 
cially when, after our Saviors resurrection, 
Jlis history and doctrines became more gene-< 
jraily known. It afforded an argument much 
in favour qf Christianity ; and this probably 
was the reason, why not a word is said by Jo- 
§ephus concerning the brazen serpent in the 
wilderness- fte promised in his Antiquities, 
which are copied from the $ible, to leave out 
nothing material. Yet this important history 
is passed by, and seems to have been design- 
edly omitted. 

As mention was incidentally made some 
pages above concerning the history of this ser- 
pent, erected by clivine order before the peo- 
ple ; I have treated of it first, though second 
in time, on account of the light which it may 
afford to the other. 

1 John, ch. iii. rer. 14, 15. 
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fhe Ro4 qf Motu. 

We maytherefore presujne, that the serpent f 
jnto which Moses saw his rod changed, wa$ 
not only equally significant, but had the same 
reference. It seemed to indicate, that divine 
wisdom *nd authority wojild Ibe tvith him, 
and conduct him n$ all hi$ ways j and that 
the particular person from whom the Israel- 
ites, and the world in general, were to expect 
deliverance, was Jehovah, the Redeemer* Li 
order to understand this perfectly, let u* attend 
to the process of this wonderful transaction. 
Moses was standing ^vith his rod, an instru- 
ment both of support and authority, in his 
hand;, and he was qrclered to cast it on the 
ground. He cast it on the ground, and it 
immediately became a serpent. Hp was or- 
dered to lay hold of it with hi$ hand, and be 
did so; and it was again restored to a* rod. 
Now to know the scope of the miracle, we 
must attend to the meaning of the two objects, 
which are the principal in the operation. 
Concerning the serpent we have spoken al- 
ready ; and shewn that it was a favourite em- 
blem, by which a human divinity, a benign 
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tttuvs, &gzthQfai^fy wa&signified. Inwh§{ 
^cceptatioq a rod ^as ^ejd by the Hebfews^ 
|uad what i} typically represented^ can only be 
found from their owij ^itftigs. £nd by these 
we may karn that ** 4 e #°^ e $ swppp^ ?&d as- 
finance -\ also rul^ authority, anci dominion. 
tl^ePsaln^t §ays* Tfougklwalb through the 
falleyofth shadow of death* I mil fear no evil; 
for thpti art v&h w^ thy, rod and thy staff they 
comfort. t$& Psa( t yxiii. 4>. It here signifies 
plainly assi&aiice and support.. That it relates 
to authority and power w^ rciay perceive, by 
Moses beii^g cppstantly ordered to take his 
fod- in hi^ hand* A^ we a *" e accordingly 
told, when he left Jethto to return tQ Egypt* 
that he. topfc the Xod. of God with hitn. Exod* 
ch : iv- ver. ?Q. When fce appears before 
Pharaoh, he i§ ordered to take the ?od which 
frad ken turned to a serpent in his hand. Bxock 
ch. yii. ye?, is. The saro^e injunction i&giyen 
to his brother— T Say unta Aaron, Take thy rod % 
and stretch out thine hand upon ih& waters \ v. ig. 
Its typical signification may be farther known 
from a variety of passages in scripture ; out 
pf which the following will suffice. Jeremiah, 
speaking of the ruin of Moab, ^yhich had been 
in a flourishing state, says, Haw is the strong 
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staff broken, and the beautiful rod I ch« xlviii! 
ver. 17. The same prophet, speaking of the 
Jewish theocracy, says — Israel is the rod of his 
inheritance, ch. li. ver. 19. that is, the rule, 
government, and kingdom of Israel belongs 
solely tQ God. Again*— The L^ord said unto my 
Lor d The Lord shall send the rod' of thy 
strength out of Zipn: rule thou in the midst of 
thine enemies, P$alm ex. ver, 1, 2.*— There 
shall cotpe forth a rod out of the fteni of Jesse. 
Isaiah, ch, xi. ver. l. From hence we may 
infer, that neither Moses, nor the Israelites!, 
could mistake the purport of the miracle, when 
his rod was turned into a serpent. The im* 
mediate signification seems to have been, that 
human support should be improved to divinfe 
assistance; ^nd, instead of the authority of 
man, the people should be under the guidance 
and authority of the ' Almighty. His king- 
dom should be established among them. 

1 St Paul quotes the Psalmist concerning our Savioijr. 'o 
'{•»* «v, « Gtt* ut rev mm* ru mm*s. TaSidf tv^vrnroi q &&fy 
T05 C*ct*u*$ <nt. Hebrews i. 8. 



Concerning the Purport of the second Miracle. 

But there was certainly a farther ifteariing,' 
and a circumstance of more consequence inti- 
mated* though the people at that time might 
not apprehend it. In the history of this oper- 
ation, as well as in. that of the brazen serpent* 
mentioned abc>ve, we have pointed out to tis 
the Redeemer, that good physician, that be- / 
nign human divinity, who was to heal us frqm 
all deadly infection, restore us to life, and 
cleanse us. from every impurity. That this 
was the thing ultimately signified, we may 
perceive by what immediately follows. For 
Moses was ordered to put his hand into his 
bosom ; and he did so : when upon taking it 
out again, it was found foul and loathsome, 
beinginfected with leprosy and white as snow. 
He was directed to put it into his bosom a se- 
cond time ; and when he drew it out, it ap- 
peared pure and wholesome ; all taint and in- 
fection were cleansed iway. From herice I 
should judge, that these miraculous repre- 
sentations had a covert meaning: and that 
they did not relate to the Israelites only and 
their deliverance from bondage ; but to the 



fcdemptida of the whole world.; arid to the 
means by which it is td be effected. In Shot! $ 
there are three things presented to bur view— 
the deity i the disease* and the cure. However 
concise the history, the meaning cannot be 
mistaken, 

' tythe Mitotic to Be renewed. 

It was farther enjoined to Moses* that, Whfcfi 
he came Among his people* he should act ovef 
again Whdt he had now done, with his rod* 
and with his. h&nd; and the same conse- 
quences were to follow; Each sigh frai to h€ 
precisely repeated for the conviction of the Is* 
raelites* And the Lord gave hirfi thifc assur- 
ance-— Exodus^ chap. iv. ver; 8. Ahd it shall 
come to pass) if they will not believe thee, neither 
hearken to the voice of the first sign$ that they 
will believe the voice of the latter sign. 

V. 9. And it slmll come to pass, if they wi$ 
not believe also these two signs, (of the rod ^ and 
of his hand) neither hearken unto thy Wnce^.thdt 
thou shalt take of the water of the fiver $ anil 
pour it upon the dry-land; and the water \ which 
thou takest out qf the river > shall become bleed 



bpon the dry*&nd. Ttats we find* that litfc 
■whole of this ittystery was to contludfe in 
blood, 

t)f Moses an Qracfa and a reputed Divinity* 

Moses heard all these assurances in respect 
both to Pharaoh and the Israelites ; yet a diffi- 
dence of himself was still predominant y and 
be could not help tittering his unnecessary 
fears, ExodL iv. iO. And Moses said unto the 
Lord j my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither here* 
tefore, ncjf since thou hast spoken tttito thy s*r* 
*>ont; but I tab slow of speech, imd of a shm 

tmgue* 

V. it. And the Lord said unto Mm, Who hath 
made man's mouth? or who maketh the dumb, or 
the deaf, or the seeing, or the Mind? home not I 
theUrd? 

It is said, that the Lord was displeased with 
this backwardness ; yet, in compassion to hu- 
tnan weakness, he condescended to assure Mm 
of farther assistance*, That he would influence 
Aaron, his brother, who should certainly come 
with joy to meet him on his approach towards 
Egypt. 

V. 15. And thou skak speak unto him, and 
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fat words in his mouth; and I will be with tfy / 
mouthy and with his mouth, and will teach yoi 
what ye shall do. . 

V. 16. And he shall bt thy spokesman untd 
the people: and he shall be, even he shall be t& 
thee instead of a ntbuth, and thou shdlt be untd 
him instead of Godi 

By this is meant, that Moses should be like 
a divine oracle; ferhose responses were disclos- 
ed by his priest, or prophet. He was; as a di- 
vinity, to suggest, and another was to declare 
his purpose. But the first suggestion was trf 
come from God ; by whom Moses himself was 
to be originally inspired. — ' Thou shall speak 
unto him, (thy brother) and put words in hit 
mouth. But antecedently to this— I will put 
words in thy mouth. Thus Motes, was made 
the oracle of God. This is very remarkable j 
for we find, that among the Egyptians he was 
Stiled Alpha, or more properly Alphi, whicfi 
signifies the * mouth or oracle of God. We 
are indebted to Ptolemy 3 Hephestion for tbur 

1 Exodus iv. 15. 

* *Sm« Vox Dei. This circumstance I have mentioned 
in a former treatise : but it is so necessary to the present 
purpose, that I am obliged to introduce it again; 

3 Apud Photium, p. 485. sect, exa 
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intelligence; who howevfer, not knowing tke 
purport of the name, has done every thing in 
his power to ruin the history* He would in- 
terpret a foreign term by a Grecian etymo- 
logy ; arid supposes it to be derived from aX- 
pdgi alphos* vitiligo. From hence he would 
insinuate, that Moses was infected with leprosyl 
If the prophet Sfad beett«he lekst tainted with 
such a disorder, he" must Have been in no fit 
condition *for such an embalssy ; as he would 
liavfe had little chance^ of -gaining access to 
Pharaoh^ of being Admitted to the elders of hi£ 
own people. Let it then suffice, that— • Mawr^W 
r*n ^TLQgaim VfdfMfittng Axpu, tzct'hur'o : Moses^the 
lawgiver of the Hebrews i was called (among the 
Egyptians) Alpha. Let Us see> What was the 
ptirport of the title among the people, from 
whence he came ; or at least those of their 
neighbourhood, who were connected with 
them* The Phenicians came originally from 
Egypt; and carried with them much of the 
feiigidn of that country. We accordingly 
are told, — Ax^a, £*$, % xttya'kq Qomitiq. Among 

J Apud Phothirii, p. 4>8&. Sect. cxc. 

* Hesychius. So it is altered by the learned Bochart. 
Originally it stood— **?* C*«$ Ki$<tM. Geog. Sacra; 1. 2. 
p. 738. - 
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the Phenicians Alpha signifies an ox, or an head: 
i. e. a chief, or leader. Again — Axp* ? ripn. 
By l Alphe, is denbted value and honour. Axp*- 
sou, apdgancot sntfJMh Garfoug. Alphesta are 
honourable personages : kings and princes. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that Cadmus was supposed to 
have given. the name of Alpha to the first let- 
ter of his alphabet in honour of the sacred 
bull or cow of 3 Phenieia ; which was distin- 
guished by this title. For this animal was by 
the Phenicians, as well as the Egyptians, 
esteemed sacred, and oracular : and therefore 
called alphi, (W?k) the voice of God. This is 
intimated by the story of Cadmus; who 
is said to have been directed to his place of 
residence by a 4 bull or cow : which went 
before him, and shewed him the way. By 

1 Ibid. See Scholia in Iliad. 2. v. 593. 

* So the words should be placed. See Hesych. 

3 (Kecifitv) Qeurt to *\$x mfrjnr (y^Oftftartn) r{*r«£«fe )<* r« 
QtiuMs «r« Kxxut top Gvf.^ Plutarch. Sympos. ix. S. p. 7S8. 
Both the Apis, and Mnevis ; also the Cow at Momemphis, 
were eateemed oracular. These animals were stiled Alphi 
on this account — as being interpreters of the will of the gods. 

4 Some writers speak of his conductor being a bull j others 
a cow. They were equally held sacred by the Phenicians; 
and Porphyry says, that this people would sooner have fed 
upon a human body than have tasted the flesh of any kine"y 
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this was originally meant, thkt he formed his 
route in obedience to Alpha, an oracle. From 
these evidences it appears, that this term was 
used for an honourable ahd prophetic title > 
and it was justly appropriated by the Egyp- 
tians to Moses : as he was appointed to be 

God's oracle, and Aaron his interpreter, • 

1 / will be with thy mouth: — and he, etten he shall 
$e to thee instead (fa mouth, and thou shalt be to 
him instead of a god. Again : — See * J. have 
jnade thee a god to Pharaoh: and Aaron thy jbro* 
ther shall be thy prophet. What could be morfe 
apposite than for people to giye to this pro- 
phetic personage the name of- (tofat) Alphi; 
expressed by the Greeks Alpha ; which pre- 
cisely signifies*— The Mouth of God. - There 
was an account given by Helladius Besanti- 
noiis of Moses being recorded by the Egyp- 
tians under this title: but he explained it in 
the same idle * manner^ as Ptolemy Hephae- 
stion had done before. He also referred to 
Philo Judaeus in support of his hypothesis 5 
but there is nothing in Philo to his purpose. 

1 Exodus, iv. IS, 16. * Chap, vii. I* 

3 Apud Photium, sect, cclxxix. p. 1578* 

4 He derived it from Alpha, vitiligos 

Q 2 
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He is therefore justly condemned by % Photnjs 
for the falsity of his appeal. He is however a 
voucher, that the title Alpha was conferred, 
though he did not understand the purport. 

Diodorus Siculus gave an ample account of 
Moses and the Israelitish nation, in his fortieth 
book ; part of which is still extant. There 
are many things, which he has not truly re- 
presented : yet the account in general is cu* 
rious ; and the character of the prophet well 
maintained. And though he does not express- 
ly tell us, that Moses was called Alphi, yet he 
mentions what amounts to the same purpose, 
that he had a communication with the deity, 
and spake as he directed ; so that his words 
were to be esteemed the voice of God; and 
the prophet himself his mouth. For he says, 
that, at the close of the laws given to the 
Jews, was subjoined, a M*tf*s *t*cccs ** 0i* 
rait Xiyn rots Ixiaioi$. The purport of which 
is plainly — that the institutes given by the pr<H 
phet were received by him immediately from the 

ftm Ktmn^UtTH U>. «MW JUCAM «V ^fvfa TOT *lA»r« fCrfgTOg*.- lfald. 

The words of Photius. 

Ui vm t* fa *rprf*w««rtfr. Diodori Frag. 1. xl. p. 922. 



deity j whose will he made known to the people. 
In another place mention is made of his re- 
ceiving these laws from that God— ' rov lew 
$ri*a\*ft4wp who was called Iao, the same as 
Jehovah, 



ffe was represented not only as an Oracle, but as 
a Deity. 

I have mentioned a particular passage in 
Exodus, where these remarkable words occur 
~~*j4nd the Lord said untQ Moses, see I have 
jnade thee a God to Pharaoh* This is said by * 
Artapanus and others to have been in some 
measure fulfilled, and that Moses was esteem- 
ed and recorded as a deity. Philo seems to 
intimate the same, 4 'Hhku is Aiywrog rag 
twig rcttv aeriQqdtvTm tiiKcc; bktivu, th (oOunXtvovTog 
*is X>®g*{ <P&gav (*£Q<rnyQ£ivQti) (&eog. But when 
the people of Egypt suffered the punishments due 
to tluir crimes against Jieaven, he was there stiU 
td the god of Pharaoh, the king of the country. 

1 Ibid. 1. 1. p. 84. 

* Exodus vii. 1. also iv, 15, 16.~TA?a shalf be ta Mm 
(Aaron) instead of God. 

3 _&r« xtn ii^un wlty rtpyt %*xt\i#l%rv* t *, r. A. Apud 
JJuseb. P. E. 1. 9. p. 4S?. 

* J*hUo de No«i, Mitfa*. y. 1. p t 597. 



josephus speaks nearly to the same put* 
pose. * Tsrop it rov uviga Oavpasov (Lit Aiyyr- 
tioi xai Oiiov vofjufyirt. They to this day look upon 
Moses as a wonderful and divine person. We 
therefore need not be surprised if he had a 
divine title. 



Of the Angel> which withstood him in his Way to. 

fyypu 

We have hitherto perceived the doubts and 
diffidence of Moses, and his great backward- 
ness towards undertaking the high office 
which had been enjoined him. He proceed- 
ed so far as at last to incur God ? s displeasure. 
And It he anger of the Lord was kindled against 
Moses. Exod. iv. 14. Alarmed at this, he 
timely recollects himself ; and resolves upon 
the performance of his duty. And Moses went 
and returned to Jethro hisfaiher-in-law, and said 
unto him. Let me go, I pray thee, and return unto 
my brethren which are in Egypt, and see whether 
they be yet alive, ver. 18. This shews that^ 
during the time of his sojournment, he had 
received little or no intelligence concerning 
them. Jethro, who perhaps had been pre- 

1 Com. A p. 1. J. p. 464-. 



admonished, gives an immediate cpnsent by 
saying-— Go in peace. Moses now, having re- 
ceived his final orders and obtained fresh as- 
surances of God's assistance, sets out for the 
land of the Mitzraim, and takes with him 
his wife Zipporah and his children. And 
here a fresh embarrassment ensues ; by which 
the divine displeasure was manifested a second 
time. God had pleased to make a covenant 
with Abraham, and ordained circumcision 
as a test of it, and as a badge to all those 
who were admitted to his covenant. And it 
was enjoined in strong terms, and attended 
with this penalty to the uncircumcised per- 
son that soul shall be cut off from his people: 

he hath broken my covenant, Gen, xvii. X4. Of 
this breach and neglect Mo?es was apparent- 
ly guilty, having been probably seduced by 
his Cuthite wife. Upon this account it is 
said, that the « Lord met him in his way towards 
Egypt, *md offered to kill him for not having 
had this rite performed on his son. There 
seems to have been some hesitation on the 
part of the woman ; but the alternative tvas 
death, or obedience. Alarmed therefore with 
&er husbands danger, which was iminent, 

1 Exodus iv. 24. 
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she took a sharp stone, and performed hepself 
the operation, concluding with a bitter taunt 
— * a. bloody husband art thou to. me.- Moses, by 
his acquiescence, had brought dotyn the ne- 
cessary interposition of the deity, Fqr how 
could it be expected that a person should be 
a proroulger of God's law, who had been 
guilty of a violation in one of the first and 
most essential articles, and persevered in tfci§ 
neglect I 

Of the Powers with which he was invested. 

Moses now resumes his journey, determin- 
ed to perform the great part which had been 
allotted him. But some perhaps will, after all, 
say, '* Had he in reality any such part allot- 
" ted ? The introduption of the deity may 
* c serve to embellish history ; but could not 
6i every thing have been carried on without 
" any supernatural assistance ?" I shall there- 
fore take this opportunity of rqcumng to the 
question, with which I set out ; and consider 
this point of consequence — * c Whether Moses 
•' had a commission from heaven, or acted 
f 4 merely frorti his own authority." If we be- 

J Exodus iv. 25. 
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Jieve the scriptures, there can be no dispute ; 
his appointment must necessarily have been 
from on high; and he was directed and as- 
sisted through the whole by the hand of the 
Almighty. But since many, as I have inti- 
mated, may believe the history in general, 
and yet not giye credence to the extraordinary 
part, let us see whether the very facts do not 
prove the superintendence of a superior power. 
In order to shew this, let us consider whether 
any person, so circumstanced as Moses, would 
have formed those schemes which he form- 
ed, if he had nothing to influence him but his 
pwn private judgment. Whether it would 
not have been irrational, and mere madnessf 
when he had entertained these views, to pro- 
secute them ^fter \h$ manner in which we 
find thein carried on, For the nature of the 
operation, $s I have before observed, often- 
times shews, that it could not h^ve been con- 
ceived, much less brought to perfection, by 
human sagacity, As the process in many in- 
stances was contrary to human reason, the 
difficulties, with which it was attended, could 
not be remedied by the wisdom of man. 
Hence the divine assistance was throughout 
Indispensably necessary ; the great work could 
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never have been compleated, nor even carried 
on, without it. Yet the difficulties were sur- 
mounted, and the great work compleated; 
we may therefore depend upon the truth of 
those extraordinary facts recorded, and of the 
repeated interposition of the deity. This will, 
appear still jnore jnanifest as we proceed, 



Short Recapitulation. 

We see now the shepherd of Horeb, the 
man slow of speech, arrived upon the confines 
of Egypt, with a design to free his people. 
If we set aside all supernatural assistance, he 
Stands single and unsupported, without one re- 
quisite towards the completion of lus purpose. 
How can we suppose a perspn, so circum- 
stanced, capable of carrying on a ?cheme so 
arduous in its execution ? we must continu- 
ally bear in mind the time that he had been 
absent, and his ignorance of every thing 
which had happened in that interval. We 
are assured, that he did not know whether 
his brother Aaron was alive. Hence it is mar 
nifest, that, previous to his departure from Mi- 
dian, he had never sent to try the temper of 
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fci£ people, nprtq know how the prince of 
the country stood affected towards them. 
Great revolutions might have happened dur- 
ing the time that he had been away ; and 
those, whom he intended to deliver, might 
hot have stood in need of his assistance. He 
purposed to lead them to another country, 
when they might have been contented with 
that which they enjoyed ; or they might al- 
ready have jspigrated, and Moses not have 
been apprised of it. These were circumstances 
bf consequence, of which he should have ob- 
tained some intelligence ; but he seems not to 
have had power or opportunity to gain it. 
His brother was alive, and appears to have re- 
sided in the court of Pharaoh. And there 
moist have been among the elders of the peo- 
ple persons who could consult for their bre- 
thren, and preserve them, if their deliverance 
were to be effected by human means. Moses 
sets out singly to perform what their to&dotti 
and experience jointly could not effect ; aiid 
this without knowing for certain that he had 
any friend or ally. Let us however sttppose^ 
that his zeal, which had been dormant for so 
niany yearsr, at last induced him to prosecute 
this scheme, and Jhat, havipg quitted his place 
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of ease and retirement, and bi4den adieu to 
his connections of very long standing, he ar- 
rived with his staff in his hand \ikfi a pilgrim 
in Egypt, He had here tivp difficulties to en- 
counter. The first was to get together some 
hundreds of thousands of people, who were « 
scattered over the face of the country, and 
then to persuade them tq follow him to Ca- 
naan. This was a real difficulty, as it could 
not be easy to collect them, much less to 
gain their confidence. Soipe of* the tribe of 
Ephraim had upon a tm*e ipade an invasion 
upon the land of Caiman, but were put off by 
the natives of Gath, 1 Chron. ch. vii. ver. 2X. 
This could not afford any encouragement to 
the remaining Israelites to undertake ^n expe-i 
dition against the people of that country. The 
next difficulty was to get access to the prince 
who reigned ; and beg, or demand, \\\e dis-r 
mission of so many useful subjects. Moses 
was quite a stranger at the Egyptian court, 
and not gifted with the powers of persuasion j 
and at the same time in character no better 
than a Midianitish shepherd. What plea 
could he use, or what art employ, which could 
in the least favour his purpose ? All that he 

1 Exodus v. 12. 
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could say upon the occasion was* that he was 
a prophet of the Lord, the God of the He- 
brews; and that he desired in his name to carry 
the people collectively, old and young, to sa- 
crifice in the wilderness. But this would 
prove but a weak plea, when not supported 
by some sign,, to shew that it had the sanc- 
tion of divine authority. What answer could 
be expected from a monarch upon such an 
occasion ? Even the same which was really 
given. Exod. ch. y* ver. 2. Who is the Lord) 
that I should obey his voice to let Israel go f I 
know not the Lord, neither will I let Israel go. 
Get ye unto your burdens* And what was 
the consequence ?— - An imposition of double 
duty. V. 9. Let there more work be laid upon 
the men, that they may labour therein : and let 
them not regard vain words. They were in 
consequence of this to make bricks without 
the requisites, being denied straw. V. 12, 
So the peqple were scattered abroad throughout 
all the land of Egypt, to gather stubble instead of 
straw. Yet the same tale of bricks was de- 
manded. This was enough to make the peo-> 
pie detest the name of Moses, It must have 
ruined him in their opinion, aj»d defeated all 
his views ; for the people, whom he wanted 
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to collect, were separated more than ever. 
Their disaffection may be learned from their 
words, when Moses had delivered his message. 
And they met Moses and Aaron, who stood in the 
way as titty came forth from Pharaoh. 

And they said unto them. The Lord look upon 
you, and judge; because ye have made our savour 
to be abhorred in the eyes of Pharaoh, and in the 
tyes of his servants, to put a sword in their hands 
to slay us. Exod. v. 20, 21. 

Thus we see from the wonderful texture of 
this history, that the deliverance of the Israel- 
ites could not be effected without the divine 
interposition. For these were difficulties, 
which neither the wisdom nor ability of men 
could remedy. Yet they were remedied; but 
it was by a far superior power. It was by 
God himself, who suffered his people to be 
in this perplexity and distress, that they might 
wish for deliverance, and be ready to obey* 
Accordingly when, upon the display of his 
wonders, they acknowledged the hand pf the 
Almighty, and proffered their obedience td 
his prophet, they were delivered by him from 
those evils* from which no power on earth 
could have freed them. Thus we see, that 
the same mode of acting may be wisdom in 
God, and folly in man. 
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Objection answered. 

But it may be said, that these supposed mi- 
racles were casual and fortunate events, of 
which Moses availed himself to soothe his 
brethren and alarm the superstition of the 
king. In truth, they are occurrences so inter- 
woven with the history, and .of such conse- 
quence, that it is not possible to set them 
aside. That they happened, either as casual 
prodigies or artful illusions, must even by the 
sceptic be allowed. But they came too quick 
upon one another, and at the same time, as I 
have shewn, were too apposite in their pur- 
port, and too well adapted, to be the effect of 
chance ; and as they were contrary to all ex- 
perience, and wonderful in their consequences, 
they could not have been produced in the 
common course of nature, much less by hu- 
man contrivance. The Egyptians were, a very 
knowing people ; and though Moses was well 
instructed in all their learning, yet it cannot 
be supposed that he could blind their whole, 
dourt, and deceive their wise men. The se- 
cret design and purport of the operations 
shews that they could not be illusions* The 



last extraordinary occurrence was the death of 
the first-born, and the destroying angel pass- 
ing over the dwellings of the Israelites, who 
were preserved. There was a rite ordained 
as a memorial of this event, and as a type of 
a greater, which happened many ages after- 
wards. The reference is of the utmost con- 
sequence, and too plain to be mistaken. "But 
this rite was instituted before the judgment 
took place. It was observed "immediately 
upon the spot, and is continued to thisHay^ 
and cannot be contradicted. And though the 
purport of this ordinance is too plain to be 
mistaken now, yet it wafc a secret of old. 
There was a latent meaning and s allusion, to 
which we have reason to think that Moses 
himself was a stranger. He therefore could' 
not be the original institutor and designer, who 
knew not the design. Thus, I think, the his- 
tory may be made to prove the miracles. Iii 
short, if he did know the secret purport, it must 
have been by inspiration; and this would 
prove, that he was under divine influence, and 
had his commission from God ; the very thing 
we contend for, " * 



Observations upon the Route taken by Mosei and 
the Israelites upon their Departure. 

The Exodus now ensiiesV and the! Israelites 
are delivered from the Egyptians. Let us 
* again consider Moses at this crisis,, as acting 
merely by his own authority, and not under 
the control, and direction of heaven. We 
shall find the whole process of his operations 
not only to be strange and unaccountable, but 
impossible to have been carried on. I'he Is- 
raelites are assembled in the land of* Goshen, 
thoroughly prepared to depart whenever the 
commission is given* At last it cbmes, and 
the wished-for deliverance ensues. Ttiey ac- 
cordingly set out under the direction of theif 
. leader, and are to be conducted to the pro- 
mised land, the country of* the Amorites and 
Perizzites, of the Jebusites and Hittites, a land 
Jlowing with milk and honey, and the road is short 
and plain. We may then itnagme, that Mo* 2 
ses carried them to the place appointed, which 
had been of old promised to their forefathers. 
Not in the least. He led theln a quite diffe- 
rent route. He carried them from otie wik 
derness tp another; where, instead of milk 
. R 
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and honey, they encountered hunger and 
thirst ; and, for many years, saw ridfofeireity 
nor town, nor had a roof to shelter them. 

It may be asked, as this disappointment 
must have been gfeat, how could the people 
put up with it ? They did by no means ac- 
quiesce. They vented their rage in upbraid- 
ing towards Mos£s, and were at times ready 
to stone him. Moses therefore, if he proceed- 
ed upoh Ms otvn authority, acted most unac- 
countably, and contrary to justice as well as 
prudence ; for he deceived the people. But, 
if the hand of heaven was concerned in this 
operation, the. case is very different. The 
God of wisdom, who is the searcher of all 
hearts, can both foresee and remedy every 
difficulty that may occur. The dispositions 
of people are open to him, aiid he can anti- 
cipate the workings of their hearts^ and pro- 
vide accordingly. But all this is past the ap^ 
prehension and power of man. When there- 
fore the affair is attributed to the Deity, we see 
throughout both his wisdom and justice. We 
are accordingly told, Exodus xiiL 17. when 
Pharaoh had let the people go y that God led them 
not through the way of the land of the Philistines* 
although that was near; for God said 7 Lest per* 
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^venture the people repent ^ ^ see War ^ 
and they return ip Egypt. 

. W i 8. But Gbd^ led tie people about) +i rQU „fr 
the way of the vsilderness of the Red-sea. *1L* 
tegular route was towards Gaza and the other 
bities of Palestine; which were a portion of 
Cihakn; and at iio great distance from the 
border^ of L6wer Egypt. But God would not 
permit thertl to take this course j though com*- 
jpeiidiouS and easy: For he kfaew their re- 
Iracfofrjr spirit; and How prone they were to 
disobey ; arid the proximity of this country 
to Egjrpt wbtild lead then^ upon the first diffi- 
bultyj to return. Of this we may be assured 
from what did happen; when* upon some dis- 
appointment; they ga^e vent to their evil 
Vishes. Would to God we had died by the hand 
%fihe Eordin the land of Egypt} when Dbe sat 
ty the jflebh-potsi and when We did eat bread to 
thejfull. Exodus; ch. xvi. ver. 3. Would God 
that we tad died in the land of Egypt ± or would 
God we had died in this wilderness ! And where- 
fore hath the Lord brought us into this land) to 
Jail by the sword P — —Were it not better for us 

to return into Egypt f -And they said one to 

'another, let us make a captain, and let us return 
into Egypt. Numb. ch. xiv. ver: 2, &c. 

R 2 
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The Excaty 4 -^ u P on ^ extrem f ^°tni °f i?*4 

*' Red-sea. 

. ** • 

We are told, that the children of Israel pur- 
sued their journey, from Rameses arid Succoth, 
till they caitfe to the border of Etham, a wil- 
derness at the top of the Red-sea. This wil- 
derness extended from this border to the west 
of that sea towards Midian and Edom east- 
ward, and southward towards Paran i and upon 
the edge of it they encamped. Pharaoh had 
ordered his chariots and his horses to be got 
ready, and was now pursuing after them. But 
they would have escaped, for they had fall 
time to have got into the wilderness of Etham, 
and secured themselves in its fastnesses. They 
would never have been pursued in such a re- 
gion, when they had so far got the start But 
Moses gave up this advantage; ahd, stopping 
Short, led them out of the way into a. defile, 
through which there was no outlet Pharaoh 
therefore might well say — Tkey are enlangkdii 
the tandy tie wi/Jeraesi iuth sint them in. £xod 
xiv % 3. When the enemy's army came at 
last upon them behind, they were every way 
inelosxif without possibility of escape. If 
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looses acted for himself, as a man, how can 
we reconcile this proceeding with human pru- 
dence ? It is contrary to common sense, and 
incompatible with the knowledge and experi- 
ence which he ha4 acquired, . The necessary 
consequeijce of this iU cjqnduet ipusjthave J>een 
the immediate resentment of the people j 
who, Jeft tp themselves, wauld nqt have scrur 
pled to, hav§ stoned him: they aococdi^gly 
upbraided him in bitter, terms: ch. xiv. ver. 
l\. ■ Because tliere were no graves in Egypt \ 
hast thou 7 say they, taken us away to, die in the 
ipilderness $ wherefore hast thou dealt thus with 
us? V. 12. Is 'not this t/ie word that we. did 
tell the^ in Egypt, saying t Let us alone, that Wf 
may strve the Egyptians £ for it had been better 
for us to serve the Egyptians., thq.n that we should 
die in the wildennesj. * This would have been 
very justly urgpd to Mo?es, as a man, . if he 
had acted upoii his own authority, and if these 
difficulties had ,been owing to his conduct 
But as the people had bee$ witnesses to tine 
repeated interposition of the Deity in their fa- 
vour ? and knew t>y whose direction their leader 
proceeded, they shewed a shameful diffidence; 
and betrayed that rebellious spirit, which 
marked their character throughout. Jience 
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may be farther perceived thfeir attachment J0 
Egypt, and their degeneracy in preferring bon* 
dage to liberty ; and we may be farther as* 
sured of the propriety, in hot suffering them 
to be carried the direct way northward to Ca- 
naan; but appointing them to be led at a 
greater distance, and in a different direction, 
through the wilderness^ For even herfe they 
Would, in all probability, have turned * back, 
had the enemy made the least overtures^ in* 
stead of pursuing them with terror, and driv- 
ing them through the sea. If we consider 
this as the operation of the Deity, who is su- 
perior to every difficulty, arid caii save out of 
the greatest distress, the whole will appear 
consonant to divine wisdom as well as justice ; 
as it tended to promote the great end which 
God had proposed. ' This was, to manifest his 
power by punishing the Egyptians; arid to 
make use of their perfidy arid baseness, to cure 
his people of their prejudices, and to break off 
all connections with Egypt. ' . ^ - 

Their preservation,' as we are informed by 
the sacred writer, was owing to a rniractdous 
passage through the sea. Some have thought 

1 Of this we may be assured from their behaviour more 
than once afterwards. See Exod. xvi. 3. " i: J * 
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Jbai there was nothing preternatural in this 
occurrence ; though it is said, that the waters, 
contrary to the law of fluids, ro$e up perpen- 
dicular;, so that •* they were a wall to the peo- 
ple on their right hand, and on their left. Let 
m then for a while set aside the miracle, and 
jgonsi4ef jthe conduct of Moses, J$e has, after 
many difficulties ^nd alarms, concocted his 
people^ by some favourable means, to the other 
side of the sea ; where he might have been, 
some days before without any perplexity or 
distress; And what is his object now ? un- 
doubtedly,, after this signal deliverance, to take 
the shortest course to Canaan. No, he sets 
out again in a quite contrary direction, south- 
ward towards Pkran ; and hayijig led the peo- 
ple through one barren wild, he brings them 
into another, still more barren and horrid. 
And, what is very strange, they reside in this 
desert near forty years, where a caravan could 
not subsist for a monlh. There must there-r 
fore have bpen an over-ruling power from 
iabove, which directed these operations j for 
no strength or sagacity of man could have ac- 
complished what was done. Neither the mode 
nor the means were according to human pru- 

1 Exod. xiv. 22. 
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dence. It is moreover said, that in this state 
of travel for so many years their apparel last* 
pd to the very conclusion of their journeying. 
The prophet accordingly tells them* to their 
face, Deut. xxix. 5. / have led you firty years 
in the wilderness: your clothes are wt waxen old 
upon you j and thy shoe -is not waxen old upon fkf 
foot. It is farther said, that when they Vrarc 
afflicted with thirst, the solid rocks afforded 
tiiem streams of * water ; and that for a long 
season they were fed with a peculiar ■* food 
from heaven. And this must necessarily have 
been the case ; for there was not subsistence 
in the desert for one hundredth part of their 
number. It is plaiij, therefore, that Moses 
was not the chief agent, but was directed 

|hroughout by the God of Israel 

*■ * » 

1 He brought streams ahfi put of the rock: and caused wateri 
t* run down like rivers. Psalm lxxviii. 16. 

* Moses speaks to Israel collectively, Peyt yili. S. An£ 
hi humbled thee, and suffered thee to hunger, anil Jed thee with 
manna ; which thou knewest not, neither did thy fathers knows 
that he might make thee know that mag doth not live by breed 
only, but by every word thet proceedeih out $ the mouth of the 
ZfOrd doth man five. 

V. 4. Thy raiment waxed not old upon thee, neither did thf 
foot swell these forty years. 
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Of their Arrival at Sinai** 

In the third month from their departure 
they came mtp the Wilderness of Sinai ; *nd 
jtpproached the mountain, of which God had 
apprized Moses, that, whe» he brought forth the 
people out of Egypt $ they should serve God upon 
that mountain* Here the law was given with 
all the magnificence and terror that the hu- 
man mind can conceive, Exod, xix. 16. And 
it came to pass- on the third day in the mornings 
that there were thunders and lightnings^ and a 
thick cloud upon the mount , and the voice qf the 
trumpet exceeding loud; so that all the people that 
were in <the camp tremble d ■ * ■ V « 18. And 
Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because 
the Lord descended upon it in fire: and the smoke 
titer eof ascended as the smoke of a furnace^ and 
the whole mount quaked greatly .— — Ch. xx. ver. 
18. And all the people saw (were witnesses to) 
the thunderings, arid lightnings, and the noise of 
the trumpet, and the mountain smoking 4 , and wJten 
the people saw it they removed, and stood afar 

off. V. 31. And the people stoo4 afar off, 

and Moses drew near unto the thick darkness 
yyji&re, God was. Such was the splendid and 
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terrific appearance in which it pleased God t$ 
manifest himself to the people. The whole 
was calculated to produce a proper reverence 
axjd fear, and make the people more ready to 
receive the law, and to pbey it, when deliver- 
ed. For the law was of §uch a nature, and 
contained such painful rites and ceremonies, 
and injunctions seemingly so l unnecessary, 
and without meaning, that no people would 
have pojifoymed to it, or even permitted it to 
take place ? if there had not been these terrors 
and this sanction to enforce it. A meaning 
certainly there was in every rite and ordi- 
nance ; yet as it was 3 secret to them, there 
was nothing which could have made them 
submit but the immediate hand of heaven. 
A shepherd pf Midian could never have 
brought about so great a work, though he had 
been joined by Aaron, his brother, and all th$ 
elders of Israel. But Aaron was so far from 
co-operating, that, even while the law was 
giving, while the cloud was still upon Sinai, 
he yielded to the importunities of the people, 
and made a golden calf, and suffered them to 
lapse into the idolatry of Egypt. Moses there- 

' Wherefore I gave them also statutes, that were not good, 
and judgments whereby they should not live. Ezekiel «. 25. ' 
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fore stood single ; he had Aot a pfersog t$ %sh 
sist him, unless th6 great feod,of all, by whose 
jpommaiid lie in reality acted, and' by whom 
the law was enforced, 






*4u Jktempt p get to the Land of Promise^ 

After the space of three jnqnths the children 
of Israel moved frcp* Hoyeb, in their way to 
the promised lapd, fi&&t before they thought 
proper to invade it, they sent persons secretly 
jo take a view qf it, and to discover the 
.strength of the cities, and the disposition of 
the natives* and likewise the. nature of the 
ppiL Thi$ inquiry, according to human pru- 
dence, should have been made before they set 
out from Egypt. If we do not allow the di- 
vine interposition, nothing can be more strange 
than the blindness of the leader, and the cre- 
dulity of the people. They had with pauch 
labour traversed two deserts, and come to the 
wilderness of iWan* to take possession of a? 
country of which they had no intelligence, 
and to drive out nations with whom they 
were totally unacquainted. ' What king, going 

1 Lofce xav. 81. 
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to make war against another king, Atteth wi 
down first, and consult eth whether he be able 
to nwet him ? However, spies are at last sent, 
and after forty days return. Concerning the 
fertility of the land they brought a good re- 
port ; but the inhabitants they described as a 
formidable race, and their cities a* uncom- 
monly strong. The people upon this gave 
themselves up to despair, and very justly, if 
they had no arm to trust tq but that of Mt>$e£ 
For the spies to}d them very-ffcily — * The peor 
pie be strong that dwell in the land, and the ci~ 
ties are walled, and very great: and moreover, 
we saw the children of Anak there.- AU the 
people that we saw in it are men of a great sta~ 
ture. And there we safythJ giants, the sons of 
Anak, which come out of the giants: qndwewert 
in our onion sight as grasshoppers, and so we wert 
in their sight. Numbers, chap. xiii. ver. 28, 
32, 33? The people in consequence of this 
refused to invade the land, for they were to- 
tally unacquainted with the art of war, and 
the enemy seemed too strongly fenced, and in 
all respects too powerful. Their refusal there- 
fore was well founded, if they had no trust 
but in their leader. A party of them did how^ 

1 lumbers xiii. 28, 32, S3-3 
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^er atte&k the e#emy contrary to order, and 
w$re presently, driven back. How does Mou- 
ses act upon this occasion £• If we consider . 
i^im not as a prophet under God's direction^ 
but merely as a man, his behjaviour is strange, 
and contrary to reason. He does not, after 
this check, make another trial with a larger 
and more select body of the people; but turns 
away from the direct land* of which he bad 
Jb>een so long ii* search. And, -though- -his 
arp^y is very ^um^rous, and he might by de- 
grees , have brought them to a knowledge of 
war, he does not make to any other part of 
Canaan, but turns back the contrary way, to 
Sin, which he stiles, that great md terrible wil* 
dqrnesS) -.where the people had so long wan* 
dered. He then passes the most eastern point 
of the Bed-sea near Ezion Gaber, and having 
gone rpund the land of ' Edom, he, after se- 
veral painful journeyings, brings the people to 
the plains of Moab near Mount Nebp. But 
in these wanderings, the whole of which took 
up near forty years, he had lost his siste/ Mi- 

t Then 'we turned, and tool our journey into the wilderness by 
tlte way of the Red*sea, us the Lord spake unto me : and we 
compassed Mount Seir many days* Deut. ii. 1. and 8. See 1 
Nvunbers Jpcxiii. 35, 86. 



Ham, and had buried fcitf brother Aaron i# 
Mount Hor; And of all that numerous bosk 
iv-hich came out of Egyptj excepting two per- 
son^ he had «eett every soul takert off. If we 
consider these operations as carried on it the 
direction of the Deity* we nttty perceive de- 
sign; wisdom i and justice exemplified through! 
the whole process: God would hot suffer the 
land of promise td be Occupied by a stubborn 
and rebellious people; whom neither benefits 
Jior judgments could reclaim j a people whd 
could netrer be brought to place kny confidence 
in him, though he had Shewn them that he 
was superior to all god^ and had Saved tbeiri 
by wonderfhl * deliverances; Besides in these 
mighty works there was a view to fotiire times j 
for the Deity did not confine hii purposes td 
the immediate generation. Kteiice the mode 
of acting* of which it pleased God to make 

1 The apostle speaking of these judgments says, Nvw aU 
these things happened unto them for ens ample s % and they are writ* 
ten for our admonition^ upon whom the ends of the world ari 
come. 1 Corinth, x. 11. The great crime of the Israelites 
was a desire to return to. the land of bondage $ and tbeit 
preferring slavery to freedom : and in consequence of it giv- 
ing up all hopes and all wishes in respect to the land of prc> 
mise. Hence their carcases fell by the way ; and they rfevdf 
arrived at the place of re*. 



i*fcfe* was In every, inspect agreeable tP iiis wis- 
dom and providence. But, if we do not allow 
this interposition of the Deity, but suppose that 
Mosea proceeded upon his own authority, as a 
inere man, his behaviour, as I have repeatedly 
said, is unaccountable, and contrary to expe- 
rience and reason; He acted eontiaually in 
opposition to his own peace and happicfess, 
and to the happiness and peace «f those wham 
he conducted. 

Moses, after he had $cen the numerous 
bands which he had led out from Egypt die 
before him, at last closed the list by depart- 
ing himself upon Mount Nebo. He was just 
<ome withki sight of the promised land after 
forty years, a point at which he might hare 
arrived in a far less number of days. But 
Moses certainly was a mere agent, and acted 
in subservience to a superior power* 



The Procedure afterward/. 

Upon the death of Moses, the command 
was given to Jesus, called Joshua the son of 
Nun, and by him the great work was com- 
pleted of leading the people, after a painful 
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pilgrimage, to a place of rest. Under his Cftii* 
duct, after passing the river Jordan they en- 
tered the land of promise* But it was to be 
won before they could possess it Of the oc- 
currences which ensued, I. shall take no no- 
tice, except only two circumstances, which 
were among the first that happened. And 
these I shall just mention, to shew that no per r 
son, left to himself, could have acted as Joshua 
did. He was arrived in an enemy's country, 
and it was necessary for him to keep the peo* 
pie upon their guard, as they had powerful 
nations to encounter. What then was his 
first action when he came among them ? He 
made the whole army undergo an ' operation, 
which rendered every person in it incapable 
of acting. The people of the ne^t hamlet 
might have cut them to * pieces. The his- 
tory tells us that it was by divine appointment, 
and so it must necessarily have been. The 
God, who insisted upori this instance of obe- 
dience and faith, would certainly preserve 
them for the corifidence and duty which they 
shewed. But this was not in the power of 
their leader; the sagne conduct in him would 
have been madness. The last thing which I 

1 Joshua v. 3. » See Genesis xxxiv. 25. 



pttfpos&i to mfention is, the behaviour of th£ 
people before the, city of Ai. This place 
codld muster not much above six thousand 
men; against whomr^jere to be opposed all 
the myriad? of Israeli But an advanced body 
was defeated, and thirty-six of the Israelites 
slain j upon' Wjhich it is said^ Joshua vii. 5, 6* 
The hearts of the people melted, and became as 
wafer. And Joshua rent his clothes*, ami fell te 
the earth upon his face before the ark of the Lord 
until the tv^n-tidei he and the elders of, Israel) 
and put dust, upon, their heads. But wherefore 
was all this humiliation shewn ? and why this 
general consternation at so inconsiderable a 
loss ? This was the people, who were led on 
with a prospect of gaining the land of the 
Hivites and Amorites, and other powerful na- 
tions, who were to be opposed to the sons of 
Ahak, men of great stature and prowess, and 
who had cities walled to heaven. We see 
that they faint at the first check* HoW could 
any leader, with such people and in such cir* 
cumstances, entertain the least views of con* 
quest ? Thefe were certainly none entertained 
by their leader either from himself or from 
his people. All his confidence was in the 
God of his fathers, > and the whole history 

S 
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tntist be set aside, unless the interposition tii 
the Deity be admitted. All the operations, 
which at first sight may appear strange* are 
calculated for this purpose, to shew through- 
out, that God was the chief agent. This was 
particularly effected in the downial of the city 
of Jericho, which was brought about merely 
by the priests of God, and the people going 
in procession round it for seven daysj without 
the least military operation of the army. By 
these two events they were Shewn plainly the 
great object to which they were to trust ; not 
to the prowess of man, but to the living God* 




Arguments from the Law. 

I have mdde use of the internal evidence c£ 
the Mosaic history, as far as was necessary fat* 
my purpose. More light may be still oh* 
tained, for it is a source of intelligence net 
easily exhausted. The texture and compost* 
tion, however simple, shew infinite marks of 
wisdom; and from what has been Said, 1 
flatter myself it is very plain, that the history 
proves the miracles ; and we may at every 
step cry out with the magicians of Egypt— * 
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this is the finger of God. The very nature of 
the Mosaic law shews the necessity of God's 
interposition j for* without his ordinance and 
Sanction j it could never have been established. 
And we might rest the argument for the di- 
vine appointment of Moses upon this sole 
fouridation, that these rites arid institutes could 
not have been either conceived ot enforced by 
him j nor could he possibly, unless command- 
edj have wished to have carried them into 
execution* They consisted of a erode of pain* 
ful rituals arid burdensome Ceremonies; to 
the purport of which' the people were stran* 
gert ; andj if they were riot enjoined by the 
Deity* no good cduld possibly have arisen from 
them. For what reasdri therefore could Mo* 
ses wish td impose upon his people so many 
nileS arid prescripts, and bind them to such 
severe discipline, if it were in his power to 
have acted otherwise ? The Whole was a cum* 
bersoirie yoke to the necks of those who were 
obliged to subtriit ; a i/oke, says the afostle* 
tvhitk neither our fathefs nor we were able to 
hear. ActSxir. 10. What one end cotild have 
been Answered to Moses in framing thege se-* 
vere laws ; or what good could accrue from 
them either to hiiriself or the people ? 
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But the chief question to be asked is, thougfr 
he were ever so willing to frame them, how 
he could possibly enforce them. They must 
have appeared in many instances inexplica- 
ble, and even contrary to reason. What art 
or power could be used to bring the people to 
obey them j a people too who were of a re- 
bellious spirit, impatient of controul, and de^ 
voted to superstitions quite repugnant to these 
ordinances ? Human assistance he had nohe; 
for we find instanced of his own sister and 
brother opposing him f and of the very chil- 
dren of Aaron being in actual rebellion. Laws 
are generally made when people have been 
well settled, and they are founded upon many 
contingencies which arise from the nature of 
the soil, the trade, and produce of the coun- 
try, and the temper, customs, and disposition 
of the natives and their neighbours. But the 
laws of Moses were given in a desert, while 
the people were in a forlorn state, wandering 
from place to place, and encountering * hun- 
ger and thirst, without seeing any ultimate of 
their roving. These prescripts were designed 

1 Numbers xx. 2. And there was no water for the congre- 
gation: and they gathered themselves together against Moses and 
against Aaron. 
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for a religious polity, when the people should 
be at some particular period settled in Canaan ; 
of which settlement human forecast could not 
see the least probability* For what hopes 
could a leader entertain of possessing a coun- 
try from which he withdrew himself, and 
persisted in receding for so many years ? And, 
when at a time an attempt was made to ob- 
tain some footing, nothing ensued but repulse 
and disappointment. Did any lawgiver pen di- 
rection's about corn, wine, and oil in a country, 
that was a stranger to tillage and cultivation ; 
or talk of tythes and first-fruits, where there 
was scarcely a blade of grass ? It may be anr 
swered, that these ordinances were given with 
a view to Canaan. True. But Moses w^s not 
acquainted with * Canaan ; and if providence 

V. S. And the people chode with Moses % and spate, sayings 
Would God that we had died when our bretliren died before the 
Lord* 

V. 4. And why have ye brought up the congregation of the 
Lord into this wilderness, that we and our cattle should die 
there? 

V. 5. And wherefore have ye made us to come up out of 
EgypU to bring us in unto this evil place? it is noplace of seed, 
er of Jigs, or of vines, or of pomegranates; neither is there any 
water to drink. < 

1 This is plain from the spies, which were sent, and the 
orders they received. Numbers xiii. 18, 19,20. See the 
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Were not his guide, there was little chance of 
Jus getting even a sight of it. He was in the 
jnidst of a wilderness, and so continued for 
near forty years. And in this place, and at this 
season, he gave directions about their towns 
£nd cities, and of the stranger within their gates ; 
while they were in a- state of solitude under 
tents, and 50 likely to continue* He mentions 
their vineyards and ? olives, before they had 
an inch of ground ; and gives intimation about 
{heir future ? kings* when they were not con-r 
stituted as a nation. These good things they 
did at length enjoy ; and in process of time 
they were under regal government. But how 

land what it is— whether it be good] or bad-fr-^-Vfhether it h 
fat or lean, whether there be wood therein or not. Moses had 
been tqld that it was proverbially a land flowing with milt 
and honey: but with the real nature of the soil he was not at 
all acquainted. Whoever framed those laws relating to the 
fruits, &c. could not be ignorant of the country. The laws 
therefore were pot framed by Moses ; but he had them from 
the person whose delegate he was, even from God himself* 

1 See Deut. yiii. 8, 

* Concerning this, circumstance so many centuries before 
it happened we have the following prophetic threat, which 
must affect every unprejudiced person - <» ■ The Lord shall 
bring thee? and thy king u hich thou shall set over thee, unto a 
potion which neither tlou nor thy father s have known; and there 
shaft thou serve other gcds f wood ana 1 stone. Deut. xxviii. 3$. 
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pould Moses be apprised of it ? Was it by mr 
$piration? If so r he w#s. under the direction/ 
qf an higher power, and his mission by divine 
authority j \yhich is granting the point in ques T 
Jtipn, Add to the articles, ^bove mentioned 
the various or<jttn#nces about bymt-ofFerings^ 
peace-offerings, and »n r offerings; also con- 
cerning offerings of atonement j an4 pf general 
atonement to be ipstde with blood by the higher 
priest for all £he people ; the redemption of 
ithe V first-born, ^ind the ransom whicfy every 
Eaaji was to pay for his own f souk Nor must 
the feasts, qjr festivals, be omitted j the feast of 
Jhe Sabbath, of Pentecost, of the Plover, the 
feast of Trumpets, and of the New Moon; and 
the feast of Expiation, Also the sabbatical year 
£nd year of Jubilee, the redemption of servants. 
and the redemption of lands; and above all, 
the redemption of } souls. I omit many other 

1 Exodus xxxhr. 20. and Numb. %v\\\ : 15, J<j f 
• * Exodus xxx. 12. 

* And Aaron shall make art atonement upon the horns of it 
(the altar) once in a year,, with the blood of the sin-offering of 
atonements: once in the year shall he male atonement upon it 
throughout your gemrations—^rrto make an atonement for your 
souls. Exodus xxx. 10, 15. 

And this shall be an everlasting statute unto you, to make an 
atonement for the children of Israel for all their sins once a year,, 
tievit. xvi. 34. also ver. 11. 
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ordinances ; to which we know of nothing 
similar in Egypt, nor in any other country. 
The heart of man could not have devised 
them. If then there was ^ particular mean- 
ing in these laws, and a secret allusion, and 
they were not merely rites of arbitrary instil 
tution, the secret purport must relate to events 
in the womb of time, with which Moses was 
not acquainted. Or if he were acquainted, 
then the same conclusion follows here as be- 
fore ; he must have had the intelligence by 
inspiration ; and consequently, what he did 
was by Divine appointment. The internal 
evidence, we see, is wonderful, and not to be 
controverted. The only way to get rid of it 
is to set aside the external, and say that the 
whole is a forgery. But this is impossible ; 
the law still exists, and must have had a be- 
ginning. It is kept up by people of the 
same race as thpse to wfyqm it was ftrst de- 
livered, and from whom it has been uniform- 
ly transmitted without any interruption. This 
people have now lo§t their polity, and have 
teen for ages in a state of dispersion. And 
as there are many things in the books of 
Moses said concerning both them and their 
forefathers, every thing which was predicted 
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has been literally fulfilled. They are proba- 
bly as numerous now as they were of old, but 
widely dissipated ; being in the midst of na- 
tions, yet separate; from them j preserved by 
providence for especial purposes : and particu- 
larly to afford, attestation to those divine ora- 
tfles, in which they are so signally pointed ouU 



Farther Observations. 

Let us make one or two inferences more 
before we conclude. If these laws were of 
human invention, and this history of the Is- 
raelites the contrivance of Moses, what could 
be his reason for introducing so many diffi- 
culties and delays ? Why did he not describe 
the Israelites as advancing to immediate con- 
quest, and fix them at once in the land of Ca- 
naan ? If it had been in his power to invent 
the history, he would surely have done ho- 
nour to his people. But no historian ever 
placed his nation in so unfavourable a light. 
Yet he had every thing, good and bad, at his 
option. His tablet was before him, ready to 
receive any tint Why did he deal so much 
in gloom and shade, when he could have en- 
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lightened his characters with some more pleas? 
ing colours ? We meet with a continual de- 
tail of discontent and murmuring, of disobe- 
dience and rebellion toward? God, and of 
punishments in consequence of this behavi-r 
our. At Qi*e time there fell three thousand 
men for their ' idolatry. At another time^ 
upon the rebellion of * Korah, a large family, 
by the earth's opening, was swallowed up 
quick ; and twq hundred and fifty men were 
consumed by ?n eruption of ? fire, At the 
same time $ plague broke out, and carried o$f 
fourteerx thousand and seven hundred persons. 
Another judgment in the same way carried 
off no less than twentyrfour * thousand. All 
this is said to have been brought upon them for 
their not attending to God's signs and wonders, 
and for their disobedience to his express com- 
mands. But what signs or what wonders could 
they attend to, if in reality there were none 
displayed ? And how could they infringe any 
immediate commandment if the Deity never 
interfered ? If there were no truth in these 
facts, for what end could Moses introduce them 
to the disparagement of his brethren ? It is 

* Exod. xxxii. 28. * Numb. xvi. 32. 

5 Ibid. rer. 35. « Chap. xxv. 9. 
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wejl kixown how disaffected they were $t times 
towards him, so as even to meditate his death} 
yet he wrote these things, and what he wrote 
h6 read before them r Attejid to his words 
which he spake to them, when they rose np 
Against Joshua and Caleb, and were going to 
murder theiri. Nupib, xiy. 28, 29, 31, 32. 
As truly qs I live x faith the Lordy as ye have 
spoken in mine ears % so will I do to you : Tour 
carcases shall fall i# this wilderness; and all 
that were numbered of you, according to your whole 
number 1 from twenty yearf qld and upward^ 
which have murmured against me.—— But your 
little ones-* — -them will I bring in.* ■ But as 
for youi your carcases they shall fall in this wi /-? 
derness. Was this the way to gain good 
will ? could these threats conciliate their fa- 
vour ? He must have been upholden in all 
he said, and in all he did ; and there was a 
sanction to his law from above, or he could 
not have succeeded, nor even escaped their 
jnalice. The people would not have submit- 
ted to such painful institutes, nor have stoned 
a man for gathering sticks upon a particular 
day. Their rage would have been vented up 
pfi the author of the law. 
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The Spirit of Truth throughout apparent \ 

Moses speaks of himself with the same im- 
partiality as he has used towards the people. 
Though he mentions that he was highly fa- 
voured of God, yet he more than once owns 
that he was near forfeiting this blessing. He 
confesses his diffidence and want of faith, and 
his neglect of some essential duties, by which 
he grievously offended the Deity. He tells us, 
that the consequence was fatal, as he was not, 
on account of these offences, permitted to en- 
ter the land of promise ; but, like the rest, 
died by the way, having had only a distant 
view. He scruples not to disclose the failings 
of his brother, and of his sister Miriam, and 
the rebellion of others, to whom he was near-r 
ly ' related. He writes in the spirit of truth, 
without the least prejudice or partiality, supr 
pressing nothing that was necessary to be 
known, though to his own prejudice and dis- 
credit. : And when he has afforded a just his-* 

1 One would expect that he must have had some partiality 
for any nation of Midianites j but when he found that they 
seduced his own people, hp shewed them no farour. Numb, 
zxxi. 8. 
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tory of the people's ingratitude and disobedi- 
ence while he survived, he proceeds to antici- 
pate what is to come, and gives strong inti- 
mation of their future apostacy and rebellion. 
For I know j that after my death ye will utterly 
corrupt yourselves i and turn aside from the way 
which I have commanded you: and evil will be- 
fal you in the latter days, because ye will do evil 
in the sight of the Lord, to provoke him to anger, 
&c. Deut. xxxi. 29. And he farther assures 
them of the vengeance which should ensue, 
* Cursed s halt thou be when thou comest in, and 
cursed shalt thou be when thou goest out. — * The 
Lard shall cause thee to be smitten before thine 
enemies: thou shalt go out one way against them, 
and flee seven ways before them; and shalt be 
removed into all the kingdoms of the earth. — 
3 And thou shalt become an astonishment, a pro- 
verb, and a by-word among all nations whither 
the Lord shall lead thee. He denounces many 
other evils which were to come upon this re- 
bellious nation ; and which did come, as he 
foretold, but many of them ages afterwards. 
To the principal of these the Jews at this day 
remain a living testimony. And what the 

* Deut. xxviii." 19. * Ibid, xxviii. 25. 

3 Ibid. ver. S7. See the whole chapter. 
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ptophet says upon these occasions is hot at* 
tended with resentment and bitterness; on 
the contrary, he shews the most affecting ten-* 
derness and concern for them, and a true zeal 
for their welfare. We may therefore be as* 
sured that things must have happened as ha 
describes tJiem ; and nothing but duty and 
conviction could have made him transmit 
these truths* 



farther Consideration* 

Such are the inferences and deduction* 
which I have ventured to make from the struct 
tare, and composition of this wonderful his- 
tory, and from that internal evidence with 
which it abounds. No writings whatever are 
fraught with such latent truths as the scrips 
tares in general* and particularly that part 
With which we have been engaged. By these 
incidental lights the history of Moses is very 
much illustrated j and, I think* from the na* 
ture of the events, as well as from the mode of 
operation, it is manifest that he was an instru- 
ment in the hands of Providence, and his com» 
mission from heaven. 
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Argument still put-siiedt 

What I have said^ might perhaps be thought 
Sufficient, but as the subject i$ of the greatest 
fcansequence* I hope that it will not be deem- s 
fed tedious if I recapitulate some pi my argu- 
ments, and farther shew the force of the evi- 
dence which results from theriiw It is certain 
that traditional tnrthj* cannot admit of demon- 
stration. Yet, if by a series of co-operating 
evidence they attain to moral eertainty$ we 
ought, if we would act consistently with rea- 
son, to acquiesce ; for upon such grounds the 
chief business of life is transacted, and the 
truth of all traditional information is founded. 
By this test also the history of Moses is abunr 
dafltly confirmed. But let us see* if it be not 
$o peculiarly circumstanced as to :be entitle^ 
to a still higher proof. 

I have maintained, and not? oftqe for all 
repeat it, that Moses could not of himself have 
carried into execution such ordinances ; not 
could he ever have wished to enforce them. 
This, I think* to any person acquainted with 
the nature of the law is past contradiction 
manifest. For no mai> would voluntarily 
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make a yoke for his own neck; nor give 
fetters for his own hands and feet ; nor de* 
signedly work out to himself trouble, when he 
could avoid it. Nobody would bind himself 
his friends, and his posterity* by grievous, ar** 
trary, and unsupportable obligations, to the 
purport of which he was a stronger, and from 
whence no apparent good could arise. 

Nothing therefore remains, but to prove 
that the law was given, and the internal evi- 
dence will shew plainly who was the author. 
The code of Moses is not like the laws of Mi- 
nos, Zaleucus, or Charondas, concerning which 
any thing may be said, as there can be no ap- 
peal to them. Of this law we have positive proof 
and experimental knowledge ; for it exists at 
this day. It is in the hands of the Jews, acknow- 
ledged and maintained by them, and religious* 
ly observed. If then it exists, it must have had 
a beginning ; and if it confessedly could not 
ab origine have been the work of man, it must 
have been appointed and authorized by God ; 
and the immediate legislator was his substitute 
and servant. His mission therefore must have 
been of divine original, and his ordinances 
from heaven ; which was the point that from 
the beginning I purposed to prove. These 
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truths are partly inferred and partly experiment 
tally obtained ; and the proofs resulting from 
them will perhaps appear tetany as cogent and 
certain as a direct demonstration. * By some 
they may be esteemed more satisfactory and 
intimately affecting, as they afford more co- 
pious and redundant conviction from the va- 
rious concurring articles upon which they are 
founded, Such evidence is best adapted^ to 
the general apprehension of mankind, and is 
certainly very conclusive. 



Conclusion. 



Such are the arguments which I have pro- 
duced in proof of the divine mission of Moses. 
It is an article which deserves our most seri- 
ous consideration. For if the law, which was 
only preparatory, can be shewn to be of di- 
vine original, that which succeeded and was 
completed in Christ must have an equal sanc- 
tion. The proofs for the one operate as 
strongly for the other, and point out the power 
of God, the interposition of divine wisdom. 
And as the latter dispensation is attended with 
a greater efficacy, and is the very ultimate to 

T 
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which the former was directed, there gqq be 
no doubt of its superiority, as well as ccrta^ty. 
In short, if the Jewish lawgiver had his mis? 
sLon from heaven, and his laws were of divine 
inspiration, we must allow the same preroga- 
tive to the evangelists and apostles, and the 
same sanction to their writings. We may 
therefore abide by the declaration of St Paul : 
*a<ru ygutpn &*oimv?o$~aII scripture is of divine 
inspiration. 
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PLACE OF RESIDENCE 
Given to the Children ^Israel in Egypt t 

AND 

Of their Departure from it. 



TO determine these articles it will be neces- 
sary to consider, first, what the sacred histo- 
rian has said upon the subject ; and, in the 
next place, to illustrate and support his evi- 
dence by every article of intelligence, which 
profane authors have transmitted to this pur- 
pose. And though the events to which we 
musit refer are of very high antiquity, yet we 
shall find a wonderful concurrence of circum- 
stances towards their illustration and proof; 
such as few histories can pretend to, though 
pf far later date. All our intelligence concern- 
ing past facts must be either from oral tra- 
dition or written evidence. And the more 
distant the fact, the more uncertain we might 
expect it to be. But this is by no means the 
case. The histories of Moses, however re- 

T2 
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mote, are much better authenticated than ma- 
ny of Greece or Rome ; not only than those 
which approach nearer to the same sera, but 
even than many which are far posterior in 
time. 

In order therefore to illustrate the history 
with which I am engaged, I shall begin first 
with those passages in scripture, which prin- 
cipally relate to the descent of the Israelites 
into Egypt, And 1 shall then propeed to 
those which describe their departure. After 
this I shall consider the various evidences in 
profane writers, which can at all elucidate the 
points in question. These we shall find to be 
not a few ; and they will afford considerable 
weight to those internal proofs with which this 
history is attended. 

Genesis, ch. xlv. ver. p. Haste ye* and go 
up to my father, and say unto him, Thus saith thy 
son Joseph, God hath made me lord of all Egypt; 
come down x unto me, tarry not; 

V. 1Q# And thou shalt dwell in the land of 
Goshen, and thou shalt he near unto me, thou 
and thy children, and thy children's children, and 
thy flocks, and thy herds, and all that thou hast. 

Ch. xlvi. ver. 88. And he (Jacob) sent Ju- 
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dak before him unto Joseph, to direct his face unto 
Goshen; and they came into the land of Goshen. 

V. 29. And Joseph made ready his chariot^ 
and went up to meet Israel his father. 

Ch. xlvii. ver. 1. Then Joseph came and told 
Pharaoh^ and said. My father and my brethren 
are come out of the land of Canaan ; and be* 
hold they are in the land of Goshen^ t$c. 

V. 5. And Pharaoh spake unto Joseph, &c. 

V. 6. The land of Egypt is before thee; in 
the best of the land make thy father and brethren 
to dwell t in the land of Goshen let them dwell. 

V. 11* And Joseph placed his father* and his 
brethren, and gave them a possession in the land 
of Egypt, in the best of the land, in the land of 
Rameses, as Pharaoh had commanded. 



The Situation of some of the Places deter mined f 
upon which the History depends. 

Though it may not be in our power to as- 
certain precisely the limits of the land of Go- 
shen, as it was in the time of Moses, on ac- 
count of the alterations made by the overflow- 
ing of the Nile, yet we may shew determin- 
ately where it lay, from its situation in respect 
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to other objects. But before we undertake 
this inquiry it will be proper to speak of Egypt 
in general, as from the figure and extent of 
the whole, the situation of the parts may be 
better defined. 

The whole extent of this 'country in length, 
from Philae arid the cataracts downwards, has 
been esteemed to have been between fiveiind 
six hundred iiiiles. It consisted of three prin- 
cipal divisions^ the Thebai's, Heptahomis, and 
Delta ; and these were subdivided into smalter 
provinces, called by the Greeks * notnes, of 
which Strabo gives the following accdunt. 
Aexet pur rj QtjCoc'ig btka, $ $ tv rto A*Xr«, \tuu*lr 

isxa V n [itrc&Zv. 1. 17. p. 1135- From hence 
we learn, that there Were ten in the Thebafe, 
ten also in that portion called Delta, and six- 
teen in the intermediate region ; which was 
stiled Heptanomis. Herodotus tells us that 
the country was narrow, as it extended from 
the confines of Ethiopia downward, till it came 
to the point of Lower Egypt, where stood a 

1 It is not certain who the person was who divided the 
country into provinces called nomes. Some attribute the 
division to Sesostris. Tw Ji #»g*r ur*m «; t| xati ryxxwt* 
pip cnXott (* 'Zw#F{t{ 9 ) « jucXvrii A<yj?rri#*Nty<if$> ssrfo;0i» ktmirmt 
T •**&&• Diodorus, L 1. p. 50. 
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gplaoe called l Cercasorum, by Strabo Geroe* 
sura* AH the way to this place the river Nik 
ran for the mast part in ojpte channel^ and the 
region was bounded on 6x*e side with the 
lEnountains of Libya ; and im the -other, which 
was to the east* with the moui^aiaas of Ara- 
bia. As the latter consisted of one prolonged 
lidge, Herodotus speaks of them in the singu- 
lar as cxne mountain, and says that it readbed 
aao farther than Lower Egypt, and the first di*- 
visioa <rf the Nile, which was nearly oppo- 
site to the pyramids. Here She river was se- 
vered into two additional streams, the -PQlusiac 
•scad the Canobic, which bounded Lower E- 
•gypt, called Delta, to the east -And to the wast ; 
while the original stream, called the Sebenny- 
tic, pursued its course downward* attd, after 
Jbavii^g sent out some other branches, at- last 
^entered thfc sea. 

Great uncertainty bas ensued in the geo- 
graphy of Egypt, from its lying in thfe con- 
fines of Libya on one side* and of Asia on the 
other. On which account it has been at dif- 
ferent times referred to both* and sometimes 
to neither; We must therefore always consi- 
der in what acceptation it is taken by the aur 

1 L. 2. c. 8. p. 106.£^^C. 17. p. 111. 
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thor to whom we appeal ; otherwise we shall 
be led into great mistakes. Herodotus takes 
notice that the Ionians and some other Greeks 
made the land of Egypt neutral, in respect to 
the two great continents on each side* But 
his opinion was, that the Nile was the true 
boundary, as long as it ran down single ; and, 
when it separated at Cercegura, then the fceu- 
tral or Sebennytic branch, which divided the 
lower region, was the true limit. On this ac- 
count he blames the Ionians and Grecians 
above mentioned, who say, that there are in 
the earth three continents ; whereas they 
should insist upon four, if Egypt, and espe- 
cially the Delta, were a neutral and indepen- 
dent portion. Ovgio-pct is Any xui AiQvrj ot&ar 
fliv ovbev $09 ogdu 'hoyy, u fifj rug Aiyvvnw *ffff. 
But, says the historian, if we make a just esti- 
mate, we shall find no other boundaries to Libya 
and Asia, than those which are formed by Egypt. 
Ta pit yttg aVTfic (A/ytwra) sural rqs AiQvffg, r» 
is mg A/rw. For one part belonged to Libya, 
and the other to Asia. Strabo follows the same 
opinion, and makes the great Sebennytic 
stream the limit of the two continents. He 
accordingly tells us, that going up through the 
centre of the lower region, we have * Libya 

1 L. 2. c* 17. p. in. 
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otl one hand an J Arabia on the other. And 
When he is giving a description of the upper 
part of the river near the apex of Delta, where 
was the nomfc of Heliopolis to the east, and 
the Arabian nome and Gercasora to the west, 
lie says, ' jj pit ow HXioffoXirig sv ry AguSta, 6?iv, 
%v is rif AtGvy Kegxsrovga toXis, k&tcx, too; Ev^fir 
Ksifjuevr} trKovag. On this account the Heliopolitan 
nome is to be referred to Arabia; and Cercesura^ 
ivhich is opposite to the observatories of Eudoxus, 
must be looked upon in Libya. I make use of 
the words — to be referred to y because no part 
of Lower Egypt was really in Arabia ; how- 
ever ascribed to it by Strabo, for the sake of 
including it within one continent or the other. 
On this account he had better have followed 
Herodotus, and made- it at large a portion of A- 
sia; which would have been nearer the truth. 
However, he pursues the same mode of parti- 
tion in passing higher up. a E»rev0tv is o Ng/- 
Xoff Mffif o vir$g AeXra. r*rx is ret jj.sv fo%ic& kol- 
X*07 AiGvqv uvuirXtovrt. — re* 3' ev agifBga AgaCtuv. 
From this point at Cercesura, we meet with the 
Nile above Delta; and the country to the right of 
tt they call Libya; and all to the left Arabia. 
He is here in every respect right, and deter- 

1 Strabo,!. 17. p. 1160. * Ibid. 
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tallies the situation af *ach place truly. But 
when he adjudges the eastern part of Delta to 
Arabia, he goes contrary to all precedent, and 
has been the cause of much perplexity. Pliny 
tells us>-*-~ultra Pelusium l Arabia est : there- 
fore all that was within should be distinguish- 
ed from it. 



The Situation of the City teore faNwu forty dfi> 
scribed* 

We may perceive that the ancient city of 
this name was situated in Egypt; and for 
this we have the evidence of Herodotus and 
tliny. Yet there are many writers who have 
adjudged it to another part of the world. This 
has arisen partly from their not apprehending 
the true meaning of Strabo, and partly from 
their not considering that there were two cities 
of this name. In respect to the authority of 
Strabo, it is true that he places Heliopolis in 
Arabia ; but this does not exclude it from be- 
ing in Egypt; for he ascribes Egypt itself at 
least a part of it, to the same country. The 
city therefore might be, and certainly was* 

' Strabo, 1. 5. p. 259. 
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within the limits, of the Nile. This is farther 
manifest from Pliny. ' Intds, et Arabia cm- 
terminutii, claritatis . magrae, Solis oppidum. 
Within the boundaries (of Egypt) stands the ce- 
lebrated city of the Sun, bordering upon Arabia. 
The true frame of the city was 0n, which 
was given on account of the worship* for 
the deity there honoured was the Sun, stiled 
by the Egyptians improperly On; and the city 
in consequence of it had tfhe name of Helior 
polis and Civitas Solis, which refer to the same 
object. We find it to have been a place of 
great antiquity, for it existed before the arrival 
of Joseph in Egypt. This is manifest from 
his marrying the daughter of Potiphera, a priest 
of On. Gen. xli. 45, And it is farther said of 
him, that he had two sons, which Asenath, the 
•daughter of Potiphtrah priest of On bare unto 
him. vex. 50. That it was rendered HXfy*&Xj?, 
Heliopolis, we learn from * Cyril, ft?, % .w 
HXwnoXig. On, which is Heliopolis. The like 
is to be found in the Greek version of the 
Bible, Genesis xli. 45. The same occurs in 
every history either Greek or Roman where 
the city is mentioned. It stood towards the 
western part of the province, and upon the 

1 Pliny, 1. 5. p. 258. a Cyril contra Hoseam. 
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Sebennytic, or central branch of the Nile, so 
that nobody could pass upwards through the 
middle of Egypt, but he was obliged to go by 
it in the course of his navigation. This is 
abundantly shewn by * Herodotus, as well as 
by Strabo. The former says farther, that the 
inhabitants of this place were esteemed the 
wisest of the Egyptians. Hence many of the 
Grecians resorted thither for knowledge ; and 
among these Solon, Eudoxus, and Plato. 
Strabo speaks of the observatories of Eudoxus 
as remaining in his time ; but he adds, * wn 
fM* ovp vrangtifjMe q xokit* The city is now en- 
tirely deserted. From the description given 
by these and other writers, we may know for 
a certainty where this ancient and original 
city stood ; which we find was near the first 
division of the Nile ; and the nome of Helio- 
polis lay between the Pelusiac and Sebennytic 
branches. 

1 EifivriF (M* («**• $*\*<rew) $uu pf#gj 'HAiiflftA**, %i rnt pun- 
y*ixt. 1. 2. C. 7. p. 106. 

Ef 4 3t fit k r%t HAimrtAft cm* um. Ibid. 
*H J* * 'HAwriAiy «*-• S*x*m<. Ibid. 
wi it 'HAiwroAMf *m urt «• Ibid. 

a L. 17. p. 1158. 
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Heliopolis of the Desert. 

This city of the same name was of later 
date, and according to the authors of the 
Greek version was built by the Israelites dur- 
ing their servitude in Egypt. — ' kus uKoiopn* 
trow *ohti$ °Z v S ac r V ®*g**> *W ** llt0u 9 xai Pa- 
fcgtr^, xm Clv t h es'tv 'HXtxKolig. And they built 
for Pharaoh some cities of strength^ Pithom^ and 
Ramesses, and On, which is Heliopolis. The 
latter part concerning On, and Heliopolis is 
not in the original. This gives reason to sus- 
pect, that it was an interpolation, and inserted 
for a particular purpose, in order to enhance 
the honour of the place by this pretended an- 
tiquity. We may however perceive from 
hence, that in the time of the Hellenistic Jews 
of Egypt a secondary city of this name existed. 

And we not only find |hat there were two 
cities of this name, but their situation also 
may be easily ascertained. The one stood 
within the limits of Egypt, as has been shewn; 
the other in the desert of Arabia, about twelve 
jniles from Letopolis and * Babylon, and to 
the north-east of both. The proximity of 

1 Exod. i. 11. * See Antoninus, p. 169. 
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this city to Babylon is thus described by Pto- 
lemy \ Ev f&tfogi* Ajo€<«f — BaCvXtH, 'HXw- 
toXij. Upon the confines of Arabia stand Baby- 
Ion and He&opotis. The author of the Itine- 
rary, in his account of the Egyptian cities 
which were beyond the Nile, in Arabia, metf- 
tions Heliopolis *. 



Iter per Arabium trans Nilum. 



In Arabia Aphrodito 

Scenas Mandras 

Babylonia 

Helia, or Heliopolis 

In Arabia. 

Scenas Veteranorum 
Vico Judaeorum 
Thou 



M.P. 
M.P. 
M.P. 
M. P. 



M. P. 
M.P. 
M. P. 



xx. 

XII. 
XII. 



XVIII, 

XII. 

XII. 



He gives the like situation to this city, in the 
route, which he describes through Arabia 
from Pelusium southward to Memphis *. 



' Geog. 1. 4. p. 116. 
3 Ibid. p. 162. 



* Itinera Antonjni, p, 169. 
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Iter a Pelusio Memphim. 



A Pelusio 
, Daphao 

Tacasarta 

Thou 

jScenas Veteranoram 

Helion 

Memphim 



[M. P. 
M. P. 
ML P. 
M. P. 
M. P. 
M. P. 
|M, P. 



XVI. 

xxvm t 
xxm. 

XXIIII. 
XVI. 

xjciiil 



TJiis secoi^dary Heliopolis is by many sup* 
posed to have been the city which was rebuild 
by that fugitive Jew Onias, who came intQ 
Egypt in the time of Ptolemy Philometor, 
This ' person requested of the king, that he 
would permit him ^o build a temple for the 
Jews in Egypt, after the model of that which 
was at Jerusalem* He had been one of the 
chief priests ; and in his petition to the Jdng f 
he mentioned, that a prophet of his country 
had foretold, that such a temple should be 
built, and that the place where it was erected, 
should be called the City of the Sun, or He- 
Uopolis* The prophet, to whom he alluded, 
was * Isaiah ; and the passage is supposed to 



1 Josephus, Antiq. 1. xiii. c. S* p. .639. 
* Isaiah xix. 8. 
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be that in which mention is made of five ci- 
ties in Egypt speaking the language of Ca- 
naan ; where at the conclusion it is said 
One shall be called the city of destruction The 
learned ' Scaliger has an ingenious conjecture, 
that Onias, to favour his purpose, made a small 
alteration in the words of the prophet, and 
instead of th$ City of Destruction rendered it 
the City of the Sun. In * consequence of this 
he obtained a permit to found his temple! 
and to rebuild the city. But whether this 
was the real Arabian Heliopolis may not be 
easy to ascertain ; though there is good rea- 
son to suppose it. He called it from his own 
name Onium ; which had a great similitude 
to H*, On, of the Egyptians. And of this 
he seems to have availed himself ; and accqrd- 
ingly gave out, that the prophecy was fulfilled. 
The city appears to have been the common 
resort, not only of Jews, but of merchants 
and travellers who came to Egypt. Dr 3 Po- 
cock, and some others, have supposed it to 

1 Scaliger Animadversiones in Euseb. Chron. p. 144. ad 
numerum MDCCCLVL 

* See the Connection of the Old and New Testament by 
Dean Prideaux, vol. 2. p. 206, 7. 

3 Eg]!** P- 23. 
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have been Heliopolis, and the same also as 
the place called now Matarea. This opinion 
is countenanced by the account given by * 
Abulfeda, and by the * Nubian geographer, 
who says, that by the Arabians it was called 
Ain-Shems, or, Fountain of the Sun, analogous 
to On. The name of Matarea is supposed by 
Mons. 3 Danville to signify eau ixdizht) fresh 
water: but I know not any authority for such 
a supposition- It is remarkable, that among 
some Oriental languages Matarea signifies the 
Sun. This may be proved from the * Ma- 
layan language, and from that of the Suma- 
trans at Acheen. It seems to be a compound 
of Matta and Ree, the ancient Egyptian word 
for the sun, which is still retained in the Cop- 

1 D'Anville Memoires sur PEgypte, p. 114; 

* Geog. Nubiensis, pars tert. climatis tertii* 
3 D'Anville, ibid. 

* Expressed Mataharii and MattaJiarri. See Malayan 
Bible and New Testament* Amsterdam, anno 1733. 

MattowTaye, the Sun. See Marsden's Sumatra, of Acheen, 
p. 168. 

Atahtah harSe. Latiga of Batta -Mattoharee. Ma- 
layan, ibid. 

Matta-harri arid Matta-hari. See Malayan Gospels and 
Acts, printed at Oxford, 1677. 

Matta'ree. Sumatra. Parkinson, p. 184. 

u 
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tic ; and with the aspirate is rendered Phree. 
This I have shewn in a passage from the 
Coptic Bible, where the city On is described, 
On ere e&A*a jutepK ne. — On, which is the city 
of Ree the sun. We may judge, that by Matta 
was denoted an eye. Mr Marsden, in his very 
curious account of Sumatra, mentions, that 
among the Malayans, and among ' four other 
nations* that came under his cognizance, it 
has now this signification. Hence Matta-Ree, 
or Matarea, denoted the great * eye of the 
world, the sun : and the place probably was 
so denominated from a custom among the 
Egyptians of having an eye described over the 
portal of their temples. This interpretatioa 
of Matarea agrees well with the history of the 
place : and the name was probably given by 
the merchants, who came from India to Egypt. 
Of this we may be certain* that a city He- 
liopolis, the same, I believe, as Onium, was 
situated in Arabia. This must have been a 
different city from that Heliopolis, which stood 

1 The people of Acheen, the Batta, Risang, and Lampoon, 
p. 168. In the Pampango. Mata, oios, sive oculus. 

* What they expressed Ain Shems, was probably Oin 
Shems, which corresponds precisely with Mata-ree, and sig- 
nifies Sol Oculus, the eye of the world.— Hix<»? «? **rf *$*$* 
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tipoct the Sebeimylic branch of the Nile, and 
within the limits of Egypt Hence Harduin 
is unduly severe upon Stephanus Byzantinus, 
when he says — ' hinc Stephani error duas 
esse Heliopoles existimantis, quoniam in Ara- 
bian ^Egyptique confihio fuit, ut docet Plinius, 
But Pliny does not say so. That there Was a 
city of this name in Arabia is most certain: 
but there was another of far greater antiquity 
in Egypt* upon the centre branch of the Nile. 
Of this we have had sufficient evidence from 
Herodotus and Strabo, and from Pliny him- 
self. Intus et Arabia conterminum, claritatis- 
magna?, Solis oppidum. When this city in 
Egypt grew by length of time to be neglect- 
ed and desolate, the other city in Arabia be- 
came more noticed* Pliny speaks of the pri- 
mary city as being in confinio Arabise, upon 
the "confines of that country ; because the upper 
part of the Delta was so narrow, that the cities 
bordered both upon Arabia on one side, and 
upon Libya on the other, being very few miles 
from either- We must therefore distinguish, 
and consider, that the ancient city was intus 
et Arabia^ conterminus, within the limits of 
Egypt, and only bordering upon Arabia. The 

1 Harduin's Noted upon Pliny, 1. 5. p. 254. 

Us 
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other was in Arabia ; and, as will appear, in 
the way to the Red-sea. 



Of Lctopolis. 



Another city, whose situation should be de- 
termined, is Letopolis, or the city of Leto, the 
Grecian Latona. This by mistake in the pre- 
sent copies of Strabo is expressed Litopolis ; 
of which name there occurs no place in Egypt. 
It is also frequently expressed Latopolis; which 
is equally wrong. For the place so named 
was the city where the fish Latus was held in 
reverence, and stood high up the river, more 
than * four hundred and fifty miles above the 
point of Delta. Whereas the city of which 
We are speaking, together with the nome of 
Letopolis, lay opposite to that point, and to 
the east of the Heliopolitan region. It was 
situated at the termination of the Arabian 
Mountain, and over against the pyramids; 
where were the quarries, from whence the 
stones were got for their construction. It is 
stiled Leto by Antoninus; x\^r»j voXtg by 

9 Antoiuri I tin. p. 160. 
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Ptolemy and i Stephanus Byzantinus, and the 
province Anruirohtrrig vouog. It is mentioned as 
nearly collateral with, the elder Heliopolis, 
and in its a vicinity ; though on the other side 
of the riven The author of the * Itinerary 
places it below Memphis, at the distance of 
twenty mil^s. According to * Josephus it 
stood upon the very hill where Babylon was 
afterwards erected, in the" time of Cambysep. 
He placed a garrison of Babylonish soldiers in 
i% as it was the key to Upper Egypt ; upon 
this account, the hill had the name of Baby- 
lon, and the country about it Babylonia. 
Hence the author of the same Itinerary, de- 
scribing the places downward, upon the * Ara- 
bian side of the Nile, mentions among others 
— Aphrodito, Scenas Mandras, Babylonia ; 
Helio, or Heliopolis; by which is meant He- 
liopolis of the Desert. This Babylonian pro- 
vince, Extra . Nilotica, was. the same as the 

1 Ar t T6v$ mXtfy stoAj; AtyvKTft, if* %i pot^oe. M.t(i$tioe 9 xot( tjy «i 

Jiv£*p3i$. See Herodotus, 1. 2. p. 106. 

* Pliny* 1. 5. p. 254. He calls it Latopolis. 

5 Antonini Itin. p. 156. Letus. Memphi MP. XX. 

Awns noXis, wXiq Afywrry,. e?<^f fuipt M^*J«f, **( h» cu 
nv£«fu3f?. Steph. Byzant. 

4 Joseph. Ant. 1. 2. c. 15. p. 111. Ann* *••*«*. 

5 P. 169. Iter per. partem Arabicam trans Niluni. 
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Nomus Letopoldtes. And the position of Ba- 
bylon is precisely marked out by Strabo j who, 
having mentioned the places which were ne$r 
the top of ' Delta, and the Regio Letopolitis, 

adds, cufairXwcravrt $ tgi JJa£i>X<i* <Pg*£M tguftto*. 
As you sail upwards (from this point of Lower 
Egypt )> the first object is a str<wg garrison called 
Babylon. 

Such wa$ the situation of Letopolis, the 
Gity of Leto, or Latona, and of it's nome ; 
which nome is by sojne later writers called 
Heliopolitanus ; for in this respect great liber- 
ties were takea, as Pliny justly observes. 
Quidam ex his aliqua nomixia perroutant, et 
substituuot alios nomo$. v, \. 1. 5. p.. 254- 
The nome was so called from Heliopoli? of 
the Desert* ^hich stood twelve miles to the 
north-east of Babylon according to Antopi- 
nus. Itin. p- 16&. This district, bordering 
ijpon the ancient and true HeUopdlitan nome, 
from which it was only separated by the Pe- 
hisiac branch of the Nile, has caused no small 
confusion in the geography of Egypt But I 
have endeavoured, fi?om the |?est authorities, 
to distinguish both j which, I hope, will pre- 
vent any uncertainty for the future. The si^ 
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Ration of this place is of great consequence 
to be (Jetermined ; for ' Jo$ephus tells us, that 
the children of Israel passed close by this city 
iipon their first setting out for Etham and the 
Red-sea, vphen they had just quitted the land 
of Goshen. It was nearly opposite to the an- 
qient Heliopolis, and to the place of their de- 
parture, 

Of the Ancient City Sdis y and of a secondary 
City of the same Name, 

There is another city of which I must take 
notice, and ascertain its history and situation ; 
for as yet I do not remember that it has been 
properly determined. This is the upper and 
more ancient city-Sais, Indeed the higher 
any cities were situated in Lower Egypt, the 
more ancient for the most part they must have 
been. For as the soil below was in great mea- 
sure, * bogop th vorafjLv> the gift of the river, the 
people at different times built, as they got 
ground. And here I must observe, that there 
was another city of the name of Sais, which 

1 Josephus, Ant. 1. 2. c. 15. p. 11J. - 

* Herod. 1. 2, p. 105. 

Aiyv«™$ ^trap^r**. Diodonis, 1. 3. p. 144. 
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must be distinguished from that with which 
we are principally concerned. The history 
of this 1 will first determine, as writers have 
been led into great mistakes, from their not 
properly distinguishing these two places ; but 
speaking of them as one and the same. The 
Lower Safe was in the vicinity of the sea-port 
Naucratis, upon the Canobic and western 
branch of the Nile ; and was esteemed the 
capital of that part of Egypt ' 'H 2a*V fttirgo- 
irokic rqg kclto* %vgaf. Sa*'s Was t/ie metropolis 
of Lower Egypt. Again — * gsn ra> roraftu 
TXavKourig. (tiro i% th . vorap,* itryftivM iny/ura 
2aiV- Naucratis is situated upon the river; and 
Sa'is stands about two schanifrom the same river. 
3 Cellarius quotes the Notitia Ecclesiastica — 
in qua Safe primae iEgypti provinciae, quae 
proxima Alexandriae est, ascribitur. It lay, 
we find, in the first province, as people ascend- 
ed the river from the coast of Alexandria ; and 
consequently was very low in the region of 
Delta, and tq the west. By these evidences 

1 Strabo, 1. 17. p. 1153. * MJ. 1. 17. p. 1 155. 

Naucratis was near the sea-port Schedia.— *••*<» N*ux$«- 
f*> * x*\v r»K Xx^ttf vntfti. Ibid. p. 1153. 

Aphroditis, Sais, Naucratis. Pliny, L 5. p. 259. 
3 P. 18.^g ypt us. 
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the situation of this city is sufficiently ascer- 
tained. » For Alexandria was a sea-port upon 
the Mediterranean ; and the province in which 
Sai's stood was next in. order, and collateral 
with the region to which the former city was 
ascribed. 



Of the more ancient City and Province of Sat s. 

- It is mentioned by Josephus from M^netho r 
that when the royal shepherds came into E- 
gypt, they seized upon the city Avaris in the 
nome of Sai's, * on account of its favourable 
situation, as it had the command of the river 
every way. They accordingly, for their se- 
curity, fortified it, and put into it a garrison 
of soldiers. It is of great consequence to de- 
termine this province precisely, for it was the 
portion, allotted to the Israelites, when they 
came into the country; and here was the 
city which was given to them, after that it had 
fc>een vacated by the former shepherds. * Tjp 
tq%6 rqv TloifJbtvaw egtjfjLO)& $uruv wokiv Aya^/v ovviyu- 
gri<m 3 sv Ne>^« 2curtj. - The king of Egypt 



1 Contra Ap. 1. 1. p. 445. e» pp* Z«iVit* 
? Josephus, ibid. p. 460. 3 Ibid. 



p. 445. 
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gave to the Israelite* the city Jvaris, which 
had been deserted by those, shepherds wha had 
possessed it, — and which stood in the nome tf 

If then the ancient Safte province can be 
ascertained, the region and city, wfojch.& e 
children of Israel possessed, will be farther 
manifest. This region occurs under different 
denominations, being stiled the land of Go- 
then, the land of Rameses, the field qf Zoan, 
and the Arabian nome. By sopie of the Et 
gyptian writers, as we h^ve seen, it was called 
the nome of Sais, This last was the naipe 
both of the province and chief city. That it 
was a different place from the lower Safe may 
t>e farther proved from Plato* who was well 
acquainted with it, a3 well as from other wri- 
ters, however it may have been at times ■ con- 
founded with it. The difference will appear 
plainly from the history of its situation. * Es*j 
ng xur Atyvwrov sv rp AeXra, my o narot, xogv- 
tyw trftZtrai re t* NijXv ptvftu, 'Hmnxot t*m*r 
XxfLSvog N^aof. Tsr* is rs VfofCH piyw tfoX/? 
2a <V. There is a particular portion tf Egypt at 

x This wis owing to the city being in different ages de- 
scribed under different names. 
a In Timaeo, v. 3. p. 21. 
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the top of Delta., where the Nile is first divided^ 
colled the Sditicnme; to which mme the gr«ab 
Qtty of S&s belongs. Fomponius Mela, speak- 
ing of the principal cities of Egypt, says, ' 
Earum ckrissimae procul a mari, Safe, Mem- 
phis, Syene* By thi& we find that it was in a 
position very di£fcremt from the other Saw, 
Which stood nearer to the maritime towns of 
Lower Egypt. It is said to have abounded 
with crocodile* and river-horses, which were 
ELever seen below, Nicander, in his Theriaoa, 
takes notice of the hippopotamus, and speaks 
qf it as being fbqnd above thip. pity. 

* e lTflrir> toy Ng/X^ fyfig 2aiV ui0u>.oM<r<ra» 
Bcxrxt t ■ 

Upon this the ' Scholiast observes, that these 
animals appeared there in great numbers. 
2a*V *o\if Jiiyvirrq ytfiwra Inwoworaftw. Now 
it is very certain that they never frequent the 
part of a river near the sea, nor were they 
ever found in Lower Egypt among the 
branches of the Nile. The city is farther de- 

• t. 1. c. ix. p. 61. * P. 40. edit. TUrneb. 

3 Scholia, ibid. 

Pliny gives a Hke account of the crocodiles in these parts. 
Plurimi crocodili super SaYticam pnefecturam. vol. 2. 1. 28. 
p. 463. 
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scribed by Proclus, who, as well as Plato, re- 
sided much in Egypt. ■ To fo yg AsXra ym- 

TUl flit T8 NsiXlP 0*£/£ojXS9* K$gl TCP luiTMOV Nofcoy, 

axo fiiug svfoiug tin itfya zai agifigci xai «*•/$«- 
Xarrct* i%$o¥ro{. The region stiled Delta is form- 
ed by a division of the Nile, which begins at the 
mme of Sdis; and instead of proceeding down- 
ward in one direct stream, now parts to the right 
and to the left, and thus enters the sea. From 
these evidences we are again taught, that there 
were not only two cities of the same name, 
but we have their situation plainly distinguish- 
ed ; and the superior city was in the vicinity 
of Heliopolis, and corresponds exactly with 
the portion of country given by Pharaoh to 
the father and brethren of Joseph, Manetho, 
though he has confounded the history greatly, 
yet mentions the names of R^meses and Mo- 
ses, and of Joseph, whom he calls Osarsip, in- 
stead of Sar-Osiph, the L: n Osiph; and be- 
tween the two latt< ; V. •.:< 4 L . not make a pro- 
per distinction .:"'V, ..; much we learn express-r 
ly from him, that the king of the country af- 
forded the Israelites a settlement in the pro- 
vince of Sais. 

From hence it seems plain, that this prp- 

1 Proclus in Timaeum, p. 30. 
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vinc$ was the same as Rameses and Goshen, 
and the field of Zoan, and the same also as 
the Arabian nome. It lay to the west, op- 
posite to the Nomus Hammoniacus, in which 
were the chief pyramids, and where the road 
commenced which lay to the famous temple 
of Jupiter Ammon. Pliny, having enumerat- , 
ed the provinces to the east upon the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile, proceeds to those on the 
opposite side westward. ' Reliqua (pars iE- 
gypti continet) Arabicum, Hammoniacum, 
tendentem ad Jovis Hammonis oraculum, &c. 
If this nome had been named from. its situa- 
tion, it should have been called from its proxi- 
mity the Libyan nome : and * Strabo does 
ascribe its chief city, under the name of Cer- 
cesura, to that part of the world. r H pi j> ov* 
'HX*<wroXws tv rip AgaQtct, ifih iv ie rn AiGvy Ks£- 
xfrovg* toXi*. The nome of HeJiopolis is in Ard* 
bia, but the city Cer cesura in Libya. He made 
the Nile the limit of the two great continents; 
and what he says is very consistent, when he 
is properly understood. We have here fresh 
evidence, that it was not called the Arabian 
nome from its situation, for it was rather to 
be adjudged to Libya, though by some made 

J L. 5. p. 253. *L. 17. p. 1160. 
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neutral. Manetho was misted by the appella- 
tion No/sto* Af*£*a;, which was substituted in- 
stead of Tabir Cushan, No/wc Aga£w 9 tht nomt 
of the Arabians; and he has been followed by 
other writers- By which means they have 
placed the best of the land of Egypt in a desert. 
We have seen that Plato speaks of this city 
as one of the most respectable in Egypt, by 
styling it— j6tiy/s*J| #&X*? 2a<V- It Was a strong 
place and of great consequence, and esteemed 
the key to Upper and Lower Egypt. From 
hence 1 have been induced to think, that it 
was the same as the city Sin in the scriptures, 
Against which the Wrath of God Was denoun^ 
ced by the prophet Ezekiel. And I will &t 
fire in Egypt: Sin shall hove grtdt pain.*— *- And 
I wiUpour forth tnyfung upon Sin the strength 
of Egypt. This latter verse is tendered by the 
authors of the Greek version, and I believe 
very properly — « xui ttyjiu top ifycuw pt t*t 2at* 
rev uryjM &iyv*r*> The former Vfei-se alto ih 
the Aldine copies is translated after the same 
manner — Km ruga^trtrui *} 2*<V. I& other 
copies it is idly rendered lutmn Syene j for 
which there was not the least authority, 
Syene, though probably a. city of some con- 
1 C. 30. v. IS. 
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sequence, was kt too great a distance to be the 
object here. menaced, and to be accounted the 
strength bf ' Egypt* 



Land of Goshen. 

This situation of Goshen agrees very well 
with the route of the children of Israel, when 
they first set out from Egypt ; for we find that 
their second station was upon the borders of 
Etham near the Red-sea. Had they come from 
the Thebai's, they could not have arrived till af- 
ter many days and several stages ; nor was there 
any part in Lower Egypt from whence they 
could have arrived in so short a time, and by so 
direct a road. Heliopolis lay nearly under the 
same latitude as the place of their encampment 
near Etham; and from this part of Egypt they 
. first took their journey. The writers who treat 
of this history, however they may vary in other 
articles, yet agree in this, that thd scene of 
of these great occurrences was in this pro- 
vince. Hence Apion mentions Moses as a na- 

1 It lay nearly under the tropic, and was the most remote 
of any city of the country* 
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tive df Heliopolis. ' M«ww *HX^ToX/r^ : and 
Manetho goes so far as to mention him a — * 
'HXisToXiri^ ro yens, an Reliopolitan by race. It 
is sufficient that he is adjudged to that city 
and province, where in his early days he re- 
sided, under the tuition of the princess 3 Mer- 
ris, the daughter of Palmenothes, by which 
princess he was said to have been adopted. 
Joseph likewise is supposed to have resided 
here, and also to have obtained here a place 
of residence for his father and brethren. 4 *0 
(2ct<ri\ev$ <rvvs% f ugii<rev uvru (IolxuGu) £jj* (Atra, ron 
riKvm 69 'HX/so-oAs* (forte 'HKiHToXirtj) zv szeivy 
yag 01 aura notfteng rxg pofiag stye*. The king — 
granted to the patriarch Jacob, and to his family, 
a place for their residence in the nome of Heliopolis ; 
for here his own shepherds took care of his pas- 
tures. As the land of Goshen appears to have 
been contiguous, it might easily be looked 
upon as an appendage to Heliopolis, and is ao* 
cordingly mentioned as a part of that district. 
For it is impossible to ascertain now how far 

1 Josephus cont. Ap. 1. 2. p. 469. 

2 Ibid. p. 462. He more probably alludes to Joseph, • 
Osarsiph ; which is equally to the purpose. 

3 Artapanus, apud Euseb. Praep. Evang. p. 432. 

4 Josephus, Antiq. 1. 2. c. 7. p. 95. 
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liny province of Egypt may have extended iri 
those early times; . 



Gbsken only a Part of the Province. 

But however it may have been described 
and adjudged, it Was certainly a distinct and 
Separate part of the province. For when the' 
rest of the land of Egypt was punished with 
hail — In the land of Goshen there was no Kail. 
JExod. ix. 26. . And when there was thick 
darkness, the children of Israel had light in their 
* dwelling, chap; x. 23. And as it was the 
best of the land, there is no accounting for its 
being unoccupied but by the secession of the 
former inhabitants; of whose departure we 
have accounts in the histories of Egypt. When 
therefore Joseph instructs his brethren con- 
cerning the answer which they should give 
upon fheir being interrogated by Pharaoh, 4 
ivhen he should inquire about their occupa^ 
iion, he tells them, Ye shall say. Thy servants 
trade hath been about cattle, from our youth even 
until fiow , both we and also our fathers: that ye 
may dwell in the land of Goshen: Gen. xlvi. 34, 

* J will sever in that day the land of Goshen* Exod. viii. 29. 

x 
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And antecedently, :tvhen he first seM £ mtfr 
sage to his father, his words W^fe* Come dovtri 
unto me, tarry not: And thou shalt dwell in the 
land of Goshen, and thou shalt be near unto me* 
chap. xlv. 9,- 10. Ffcim h€itt# Le Glerc col- 
lects, that it must have been in possession of 
shepherds; otherwise Qui colligere potuifcet 
Josephus fratribus, arteedita, euiii tf actum ili- 
colehdum coiicessum iri, &c, "Hie inference 
is good, that there must have been shepherds 
in those parts before j otherwise Joseph could 
hot have foreseen, that, upon telling their oc- 
cupation, the land would necessarily be given 
to his brethren. And when they are present- 
ed before Pharaoh, the king at once deter- 
mines this place of residence for them. And 
he accordingly says to Joseph, ,Thy father and 
thy brethren are come unto thee; The land of E- 
gypt is before thee ; in the best of the land. make 
thy father and brethren to dwell j in }he tandof 
Goshen let them dwell Gen. xlvii: 5, 6. "!fhey 
were undoubtedly the Arabian or Cuthife 
shepherds, who had been previously in pos- 
session of this lahd, from whence they had 
been lately ejected. The whole kingdom had 
been in subjection to their kings. 'But they 
were obliged to retire, being expelled by the 



natives. The other parts of the fciBgd§j& 
w*re immediately occupied. But pasturage 
being contrary to the taste of the Egyptians, 
this particular region lay in great measire ne- 
glected. Hence we have a satisfactory reason 
afforded for $he Israelites finding such easy ac- 
cess into the country, %o as not only to dwell 
in it, but to have the land of Goshen given 
them for a possession, even tl?e best of the 
land of J£gypt.+--j4nd Israel dwelt in the land qf 
Egypt* in the country of Goshen ; and they had pos* 
sessions therein. Gen. xlvii. 27< Again— — * 
And Joseph placed Ms father and Ms brethren 
find gave them a possession in the land of Egypt, 
i$ the best of the land, in the land ofR/tmesesp as 
jP&arwthM emmmitk *hap- ifc% \ i* 
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Concerning the Purport of the Navtf. 

I once imagined, that the term Goshen Was 
a variation of Jhe name, {#5, Qushan; and 
4&at the region was so calied from the sons of 
•Chus, who once resided there- But a learned 
1 friend told me, that he thought the true ety- 
.mology was frpm the ^Vrabiaix word Gush, a 

1 The reverend and learned Mr Costard. 
X2 
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tdngtie; and that the land was so detoomt- 
nated from its tongue-like form. It is certain 
that this part of Egypt was at times described 
under the semblance of a * pear and an heart, 
and also of a tongue. All these objects have 
some analogy in their shape, beginning at a 
point, and swelling out towards their base. 
Hence this region is said ta have been called 
Rib and Rab, a pear ; and an a heart over 
burning coals is mentioned as its particular 
emblem. It was also described as a * tongue, 
which was a familiar image for lands pointed 
and projecting, as this did. 4 Caesar speak* 

1 Riph.— quo nomine hodieque Delta, seu pars -^gypti 
triqUetra Nili ostiis comprehensa, vocatur a pyri forma. Id 
enim propria est Rib. see Bochart Phaleg. 1. I. c. 15, p. 59. 

Ab Alcairo Rosetam oram vocant Erriphiam, (quasi Ai 
Rif ) vei terra pyriformis. Leo Africanus, L 8. p. 666* 

It is called at this day Rif by the Arabians. Niebuher 
Voyage, T. 1. p. 194. 

* 3HX, Cardia.— See Coptic Lexicon by Mr Woide, p. 
154. . 

A* and B9, cor. — Orus Apollo, 1. 1. c. 22. p. 39. 

3 Sometimes inlets of the sea are called tongues *, bat ge- 
nerally the term is adapted to a narrow slip of land, or isthmus. 

4 De Bello Gallico, 1. 3. c. 12. p. 102. 

latus angustum jam se cogenris in arctum Hespe- 

riae teruiem producit in squora linguam, Lucan. 1. 2. 
v. 613. 
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of towns situated upon such points of land* 
and stiles them-— oppida posita in extremis Un- 
guis promontorii. The opinion therefore of 
my learned friend appears to be founded in 
truths and the land of Goshen seems to have 
•received this name from its form and situa- 
tion, and signified a tongue-like promontory \ 
And not only Goshen, but a great part of 
Lower Egypt, may have been comprehended 
under this emblem. This is countenanced by 
a passage in Isaiah, hitherto not well under- 
stood, which it explains, and at the same time 
is confirmed by it.— »— - The Lord shall utterly 
destroy the tongue of the Egyptian * sea; and 
with his mighty wind shall he shake his hand 
over the river, and shall smite it in the seven 
streams, and make men go over dry-shod. Chart. 
?ri. 15. 

Tenuem linguam, tempi tenpem exporrectam in linguae 
formam. Sulpitii Comment, in Lucanum. 

Lingua prqmontorii genus. Festus. 

1 ——the furthest point of Africa, called by Dionysius 
sffutrw y>M%n*. v* 184?. «xg«f yXv%ifa, o w* ytmm. EuStath. 
Drift. 

* The Nile was stiled Ocean us. Oi Atyvmct npi&w 12«- 
txw «y«i r»y x<t£ <tvrttq NkAof. Diodorus Sic. 1. 1. p. 12. 
T«v h xvrotfMi ctyytHTtiTor pt* pvop* axut €lKUipw f or as Some 

jre^d, OxufiW) it fro l\Mw *Kt*f*f, Ibid. p. 1 7, 
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jyifferent Opinions considered. 

Some hive thought that the sea mentioned 
|>y Isaiah was the Redr»ea j and among #iose 
of this opinion was the learned Bishop Lowth, 
But the force and peculiarity of the prophecy 
is greatly prejudiced by this application* The 
Rtd-sea lay at a distance from the land of the 
jMizraim, and was of great eKtent, so th*t it was 
inhabited on each side by various independent 
pations. The upper part was possessed by the 
Midianites, Edoinites, and Nabftthea&s» also 
by different tribes of Arabians. In the times 
of the Ptolemies some towns were built near 
fhe most northern recesfy but, for want of wa- 
ter and other necessaries, they soon sunk to 
ruin, and their situation cannot easily be as- 
certained. But, in the time of Isaiah, we have 
no reason to think that the Egyptians had a 
single town upon this part of the sinus. And 
if they had, yet we can hardly suppose that 
the inhabitants, and the noek upon which 
they stood, were the great objects to which 
the prophet alluded. 

It is well known that the Nile increased in 
the summer, and for spine months overflowed 



the vhoie cpiwtry* I)he rpgiqn jibout Dejta 
^rtic^ajrty geared Jike a vast sea, and the 
^jri$ci$aj tojwus, ; ai>4 cities became ,so many 
islands; afld.all coj^ra^nic^tipn was carried 
\qji by ships and ' c bo#t$. IJence the- river, as 
J Jhave before mentioned, had the nan*e of » 
/Qceapus, ox the.?ea, taqd wasa sujje^guard to 
,the whole region, which w&s ihe,Eeby rendered 
j#^egnable. The seven ^treai#s were at all 
,tiines 9. ptrong barrier, \n ^w^ich Jher people 
placed their chief security. -, ^rid of all the 
pities, .that at the . ppint qr ^tongue -of Pelta 
.was particularly fortified, a? Goriiiniandipg the 
passage by water between Upper $pd JLower 
IJgypt The prophet therefore says, that this 
tongue of .the sea phatf be ruined, however it 
jpay seem secured by the surrounding waters. 
Fpr the t-ord .would with £ mighty (southern) 
wind forcfe.these waters downwards; by which 
means the $eveijL channels should become 
eippty ^nd dry.; so that people should pass 
over without wetting their feet. Hence the 
ktfjg and people §hpuld be brought to ruin by 
being deprived of their chief defence, in which 
they blindly trusted. The prophet Ezekiel. is 
accordingly ordered to set his face against Pha- 

1 Herod. 1. 2. c 97. p. U7. * Diodorus, L 1. p. 1*. 



raoh king of Egypt. —Thus saith the Lord God^ 
Behold, lam against thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, 
the great dragon that lieth in the midst of his 
rivers, which hath said, My river is mine own, 
and I have made it /or myself. ■ Behold 
therefore, I am against thee, and against thy 
rivers, and I wilt make the land of Egypt utterly 
waste and desolate, from Migdol even to Syene 
and the borders of Cush. This was accbm- 
plished ; and the prophet foretells by whom 
it was to be effected.— — Therefore thus saith 
the Lord God, Behold, 1 will give the land of 
Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon; 
and he shall take her multitude, and take her spoil, 
fcfc. chap. xxix. 2, 3, lp f 19. And they shall 
know that I am the Lord, because he hath scad, 
The river is mine, and I hav^ mad* it. ver. 9. 
The same conquest is alluded to by the pro- 
phet Jeremiah, wh° mentions the like cir- 
cumstances. — Egypt riseth up like a food, and 
his waters are moved like the rivers : and he saith, 
I will go up, and will cover the earth, chap, 
xlvi. 8. Here the widely extended army is 
compared to the overflowing of the Nile. 
Such is the history of the sea of Egypt, which; 
according to the prophecy, was to be exhaust- 
ed; and all the rivers to be bereft of water, to 
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facilitate the invasion of the Babylonish mo* 
narch, by whom the country was to be con* 
quered. / will make the rivers dry. Ezekiel 
xxx. 12. 

Hence it seems, I think, manifest, th^t when 
Isaiah says-*-TA^ Lord shall utterly destroy the 

tongue of the Egyptian sea, and shall sliake 

his hand over the river, and shall smite it in its 
seven streams, &c. there is ho reference to the 
JtecUse;*, but to the river of Egypt solely. 



*!fhe Departure and, Route of the Children of Is- 
rael from Egypt. 

After that such repeated wonders had been 
displayed in Egypt, and such a superiority 
manifested by the Deity over all the gods of 
the country, to the confusion of their votaries, 
the children of Israel are at l&st permitted to 
depart- It wa§ not however a bare permis- 
sion ; they were solicited to go by the very 
king and people who had before restrained 
them. As*the history of their departure, and 
the course which they took, is very precisely 
described in scripture, it will be proper to 
place it at large before the reader, as he will 
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more readily see how the more ftiodern ao» 
counts correspond with, aijd how grejatly it k 
illustrated by their evidence. 

But before I proceed, I beg leave to lay 
4owaa soraepijaciples, by which I roust abide ; 
and these, I hope, will be aUowed IP£, if I au^ 
obliged to po^trov-ert the opinions of apy of 
•pur lafc 4taveUei$, Iji the first, . I Address my- 
«c3bf <*ily -terwehas allow the real iaterpositaQflL 
of the Deify m adl Jjie«? gpeaf; pperatipn^ anfl 
consequently believe the history of the mira- 
cles recorded. In the fiext place, I admit of 
no objections which ^rise ,from a notion of 
that fitness, expedience, and njethod, which 
are expected to be found in what we call the 
common course ef things. Eoj those works 
vtre »ot of man, but of Gpd. Awl the made 
of procedure with the Deity bears |io analogy 
to the mode of human operations, Whesa 
therefore it may be said, that tjxe greRt taw* 
.giver should have acted in this pr $hat jpaan* 
-ner, and such means were most proper, and 
such measures most natural, I cannot agr^e 
,about the necessity or fitness, as the whole is 
supernatural, and not to be determined by 
Tules so foreign and inadequate. The reason, 
for my introducing this caution will be seen 
in the course of my procedure. 
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The History, us gituen in Script**** 

Exddtrs, C\L xii* V* 30. And Pharaoh rose 
up in the night, he and all his servants. *-~~+ 
♦:« . V- 31 * And he called for Moses and Aaron 
iy night, and said, Rise Ufa md get you forth from 
•ftmongsi my people*, both ye and the children tflf~ 
rael: and go y serve the Lord, as ye have said. . 

V, S3. And tht Egyptians *wcr* urgent upon 
4he people,, thxA \tkey might send them out vf the 
land in haste: for they sa^d i We be all dead men. 

V* 3Y* And the children of Israel Jteirneyed 
from Ram exes to Succoth. >^« 

Ch. xiiK vet. 1 7. And it came to jtari* when 
Fharmhhad let the people go, that <Svd Jed than 
' mot through the way vf the land vf the, Philistines, 
Jtdth&ugh that Was near* 

V. 1 8. But God led the petipk rabast, through 
Ahe toy$f if (he wilderness qfthe &ed-sea~~ 

V. &Q. And they took their jmtrneyfrm Sue- 
&rth) md m&mped in Jtfiaa^ in the edge of the 
"wiiderness. • 

V* fti. And the l*vrd tivent before them by 
day in n p&iar if a cloud, to lend them the way-; 
and by night in a pillar of fire, to give them light j 
tt> g9 by day md nighL 
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V. 22. He took not away the pillar of the 
cloud by day j nor the pillar of fire by night \ from 
before the people. 

Ch. xiv, ver. l. And the Lard spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

V f 2. Speak unto the children of Israel, that 
they turn and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between 
Migdol and the sea, over against Baalzephon ; 
before it shall ye encamp by the sea. 

V. 3. For Pharaoh will say of the children 
of Israel^ They are entangled in the land, the wik 
derness hath shut them in. 

V. 4. And I will harden Pharaoh's heart, 
that he shall follow after them; and I will be kh 
floured upon Pharaoh, and upon all his host; that 
the Egyptians may know that I am the Lofd.—r 

V. 8. And the Lord hardened the heart of 
Pharaoh king of Egypt, and he pursued after the 
c/tildren of Israel ; 

V. 9. and overtook them encamping by the 

sea, beside Pirhahiroth^ before Baalzephon.— 

V. 10. And when Pharaoh drew nigh, the 
children of Israel lift up their eyes, and behold, 
the Egyptians marched after them; and they were 
sore afraid; and the children of Israel cried out 
unto the Lord. 

V. 11. And they said uyto Moses, Because 
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there tvere no graves in Egypt, hast thou taken 
us away to die in the wilderness ? 

V. 15. And the Lord said unto Moses ■ 

V. 16. Lift thou up thy rod, and stretch 

out thine hand over the sea, and divide it; and 
the children of Israel shall go on dry ground 
through the midst of the" sea. 

V. 1 7 . And I, behold, I will harden the hearts 
of the, Egyptians, and they shall follow them : and 
I will get me honour upon Pharaoh, upon his cha- 
riots^ and upon his horsemen. 

V. 21. And Moses stretched out his hand 
over the sea; and the Lord caused the sea to go 
back by a strong east-wind all that night, and 
made the sea dry-land, and the waters were di- 
vided. 

V. 22, And the children of Israel went into 
the midst of the sea upon the dry ground: and the 
waters were a wall unto them on their right 
hand, and on their left. 

V. 23- And the Egyptians pursued, and went 
in after them to the midst of the sea 

V. 26. And the Lord said unto Moses, Stretch 
out thine hand over the se a 

V. 27. And Moses stretched forth his hand 
over the sea; and the sea returned to his strength 
when the morning appeared: and the Egyptians 



fed against it: and the Lord overthrew the Egyptians 
in the midst of the sea* 

V. 29. But the children of Israel waited upon 
dry-land in the midst of the sea: and the waters were 
a wall unto them on their right hand, and on their left* 

Ch. xv. ver. 22. So Moses brought Israel from 
the Red-sea, and they went out into the wilderness of 
Shur: and they went three days in the wilderness, and 
found no water. 

V. 28. And when they came to Marak, they could 
mt drink of the waters of Mar ah; for they were bit- 
ter: therefore the name of it was called Marab. 

V. 27. And they came to E/im, where were twelve 
wells of water, and threescore and ten palm-trees: and 
they encamped there by the waters. 

What is in the 2 2d verse called the wilder- 
ness x>f Shur, was the same as the wilderness 
of Etham ; as we learn from the sacred his- 
torian, when he is describing the same events 
in another place. 

Numbers sxxiii. 1. These are the journeys of the 
children of Israel, which went forth out of the land of 
Egypt. 

V. 3. And they departed from Rameses in the first 
month-*-*- 

V. 5. And the children cf Israel removed from Ma* 
mesa, and pitched is Succoth. 



• V. «; " And they departed ftm Sucttth, andpkcb* 
ed in Eibam y which is in ibe edge of the tmkkrness. 

V. 7. Arid they r embed from Etbwn y and turned 
again unto Pi»babiroth 9 which is before Baahepbon; 
and they pitched before MigdoL 

V. 8. And they departed from before Pi-hah'troth* 
arid passed tb/nugh the midst of the sea 9 into the wiU 
derness, and went three days journey in the wilderness 
of&tham, and pitched in Marah. 

V. 9. And they removed front Matab, atkledfhe 
unto Elkn: and iri EKm were twelve fountains ofwatet $ 
and thrunore and ten palm-trees-*"** 



Concerning the Place ofthtir Departure. 

It is said, when they left Egypt, that they 
journeyed from Ratneses, which we know to 
have been Goshen under another name. The 
regular road to Canaan was downward, by th$ 
way which led to Gaza abd Fhilistim, But it 
pleased God to lead them by a different direc- 
tion, through the way of the Wilderness of tlic 
Red^sia, Exodus xiii. 18- Upon leaving Ra* 
meses they passed by Latopolis, as we are in- 
formed by Josephus, and made their first en- 
campment at Succoth, which, as we may in- 
fer from Antoninus, was little more than thir- 
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ty miles* By the name of this place is signi- 
fied an inclosure, consisting of pens and booths 
for cattle. It was probably built for a recep- 
tacle, in which the Egyptians secured atfd fod^ 
dered their flocks and herds during the inun- 
dation of the Nile. The Grecians in Egypt 
called these places Maw^ai, and Ixyou, and 
the Roman Scenae ; of which there are two 
mentioned by * Antoninus, and other writers. 
The one was above Babylon in Upper Egypt, 
and called Scenae Mandrse ; both which words 
are of the same signification as Succoth. The 
other was stiled Scenae Veteraiiorumj and 
from its situation, as well as the purport of the 
name, was probably the very place which the 
Egyptians called Succoth. For it lay directly 
in the road to the Red-sea, and was at a very 
proper distance for the Israelites to make their 
first station^ In going this journey eastward* 
travellers are obliged to take a small circuit on 
account of a mountain, called by Herodotus 
the Mountain of Arabia. This mountain de*- 
scends from Upper Egypt, and, after a long 
range, terminates in its direction downward* 
opposite to the pyramids and the point of 
Del ta. It then turns eastward, but at the same 

'P. 169. 
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tinie forms a bei^d to th£ north. Herodotus 
gives a viery just description of its course, as it 
passed in respect to the ancient Heliopolis up- 
wards towards the south, and from the same 
point to the east in the direction before men- 
tioned. But the passage seems to be incorrect. 
1 Art fa 'HXigmXco; aw lovri fwrj i$i Atywrrog' 
tn ft** yag t$is Ag&Gw ogog n&guriruTcti, (ptgov 
m agxrz vfog fJJsrtifi&zing r$ %ai tor** As peo- 
ple pass, through tie country upwards Egypt ap- 
pears narrow. For the Arabian mountain ex- 
tends itself aU the way in a parallel direction to- 
wards the meridian and the south All this is 
very plain } but he afterwards adds-t-aiw am 
ritw u$ mi J&gv&gw tuhsoffisprjy ^ctkacGxcv — the 
mountain alt the way upwards tending towards 
the Red-sea. This is by no means true ; for 
the mountain is never so near that sea as it is 
at th£ jioint oTDeita. it is continually reced- 
ing, and at its fountains in Abyssinia is at its 
greatest distance. 

The true reading therefore seems to be this. 
Instead of km am rwon we should read— *a< 
*,vctruvM ag rrj9 JLgvfyw kaXsofMW SaXactra*. 
The Arabian mountain passes from a particular 
point upwards to the south, but from that sa?ne 

* Herodotus. L 2. c. 5. p. 106. 

Y 



point takes another direction t6 the AW, and it 
the Red-sea. This is authenticated by the 
words which follow, For the aatbor adds, 
that if make* it* ttifn, n » htfatepUttt tutu, whtrt 
^he quarries teete. lie then &bpt&9-J-taviy 
fttt >.tryw (r» 6f6() AmtafMrtit 4s *» itgltreu* The 
mountain terminating at this plaee t immediately 
passes in a *etit> direction to the part of the world 
before mentioned. I hare takes these pains to 
determine the range of this mountain towards 
the east, as all traveller* from the poiftt above 
to the Red-sea are obliged; to follow its direc- 
tion, if they go the common and more north- 
ern road. The Israelites in particttlalr artf 
found to have proceeded that way* 



From Succoth to the Desert of Ethafa 

This desert was properly a continuation of 
the wilderness from Egypt. Btrt it com- 
menced under the name ofEtham at the north- 
ern extremity of the Red-sea. The distance 
from Babylon, and the modern Cairo, to this 
point is, by travellers, estimated to be about 
ninety miles. If then to Succoth were' thirty 
of these, there remain sixty from thence to 



fck&r secofld phtole of encdrapment Far we 
have beerttoM X\m they departed from Succotk* 
OndpiftteS in Eiham^ in (or upon) *A* ^ ^ 
tfo HMdttTkSs. E*0d; xiii 20. 



The Israelites were now. Secure; being mi 
bf all fear of tbd Egyptians* and just ready to 
take shelter m £ wildemefeS where no army, 
Without a miracle* dduld siibsist; Tht want 
of watet and 4 very Other nede&afy article pre- 
cluded ail ehaiicd of being overtaken. But at 
this instant tfaey have ai* order to ohlnge their 
route i and 1 m eonsecjucfnxje of it one Would 
imagine that they would be directed to inarch 
by the left to Canaan* the land flawing with 
milk and honey. No : they are dommanded to 
retire front it; And the bard spake *nfo Mo* 
ifff. sayingy Speak unto? the children of Israeli 
that th&y tJorn- and encamp htfore Pp-hafdrothj 
(dr Phi^Miroth) between Migdol andr the sea* 
(nier against Baal-zepJion ; before it shall ye en- 
cafiip by the sea. Nothing Can be more plain 
than the command of the Deity; and the situ- 
ation into which ttaiy were after waids brought 

Ys 
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in consequence of it is equally plain* They 
were to turn somewhat retrograde, which 
is a circumstance particularly to be observed ; 
and they were then to proceed, till they came 
—xara, top* E*f »0, to a * mouth or opening 
between some mountains, at that day well 
known. And when they had halted, they 
were to have the sea on one hand, and Mig- 
dol* the castle or garrison^ on the other ; a£d 
over against them was to be Baal-zephon, on 
the opposite side of the sea. The place where 
the wilderness of Etham commenced was at 
the top of that western gulf, in which the Red~ 
sea ended. There were two of these gulfe,. one 
of which lay to the east, and was of the least 
extent. This in aftertimes was called a Ela- 
nites, from the city.Eiana, or Elah* the Elath 
of the scriptures, which bordered upon it. 
The other was the Sinus Heroopolitanus, which 
extended farther inland, and was nearest to 
Egypt- It was thus named by the Greeks 
from the city Heroum, which stood at its 
northern extremity. Near this point the chii- 

1 Fauces Montium, %», os, apertura. See Le Clere upon 
Exodus, p. 430. 

a Ptolemy, 1. 5. p. 162. It is by Pliny called SintwH*- 
toopoliticus, 1. 5. c. 11, 259.— — Deut ii. 8, 
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dren of Israel turned back, and passing down- 
ward with the sea on their left hand, they 
were brought into a defile, which consisted of 
a long extended coast, and was bounded by 
the above mentioned sinus to the east, and 
by the extremity of the Arabian * mountain 
to the west. At the end was the inundation 
*above mentioned, whi^lv from the Greeks bad 
the name of Clysma, and supposed to be the 
same place which was called by the Arabians 
* Colsum. This inlet of water stopped the 
Israelites, and prevented their proceeding 
farther; for it directly thwarted them in their 
passage, so that they were on every side en- 
closed^ and had their enemy pressing close up- 
on their rear. For i the Egyptians pursued 
after them^r-tr—and overtook them encamping by 
-the sea, beside Pi-hahiroth> before Baal-zepmn f 

The place of this inlet is, I believe, now for 
the most part dry, and is called Bedea by the 

f It is nqw palled QibeJ ]\fqcatti. See Shaw, Pocock, 
and Niebuhr. 

* Some say, that whatever similarity may have appeared 
in the purport of these two names, yet they are of a different 
signification. Clysma, KAwp*, denotes an inundation, ct* 
place inundated : but by Colsum is meant an overwhelming 
or submersion. It was, they say, given from the overwhelm^ 
ing of Pharaoh and his host. 



Arabs, it formerly extended s&oxt mites i& 
ward towards Egypt, passing through a xnosih 
or opening between the jnonnft^jgu ; which 
fnoujh pr opening is yery justly supposed to 
have been the Phi-Hiroth of the scriptures. 
It is $ome n&eg in length, and still retains 
marks of the sea t a^\w learn from ' Moacony^ 
and others whq h^ye passed it- For, instead 
of going round by ^e fountain of Arabia 
in a direction to the north pr tfoeatf, travel 
iers often pass towards the south-east through 
this hollow way, and so arriye at Becjea, where 
it terminates at the iW-sea. From thence 
they turn to the left northward, and W, ahw\ 
ten ho^r$ arrive at S^ez. This road if czikd 
now Derb al Tourias. The hi$pry givep by 
Monconys ig remarkable, where He describes 
his passage through the length of this opening. 
? Apris di^er nous passimes pendant deux 
heures entre des montagnes, qui §ont de cfiH 
et d 'autre fort droites, et fort hautes, et laissent 
un grapd chemin au milieu de ^rente ou qua- 

1 Of the different roads to the Red-spa,, and Etham, see 
Shaw's Travels, p. 433. and Niebuhr^ Arable, p. 352. Of 
the four roads mentioned by Pocock, Derb Ejenef is the 
most northern, and by this he supposes the Israelites to have 
passed, as it led more directly to Etham, p. 155. 

a Voyages de Mons. de Monconys, vol. 1. p. 40j). 
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^«j4f°i*# 4<W9 teqjjel 1* Ecrituoe 4i^ que Pha* 
jrgon pf eJieij4oit attraper Je peuple Hebreu e»* 
fcnn*. 4i£ja0^4e o5>moptagnes il y^un? 
vasfcs caTOp*gfa% qui ?£ Jusque * la mer,~ — 
$<e jig* n^|u»e# wje jneure de $hemin a pig 
4*4jour$ 4an^ qpttc pjkine, qui^e rfttessit entre 
de hautes montag^e$, qui yoot jusques a la 
^itr, e$ &nt paroltre c|itepl^Qe uu cangl ^r- 
tifictel, M&cept6 sa fcigsifr, qui $'4 guepe npns 
4.e %ux JLeu$. ' J$ou& af rjytcaes ft onze heures 
an bo?4 4e I* IVJer ^pug^ »u no* denies. 
Pui* la cotoiant toujours jusque3 au soir nous 
Fmekwu® ver$ k gord, et lai^aat les mo»t»gr 
jaes au Goucbantj et la i$er du cot£ <Ju Levant 
r~ Le 19. f^wp^rti^qies ?u poip,t du jour ; et 
lurrivirow *neitf heure^ ^u devaxxt de Suez. 
4* the ern^uchurs ?t this vaJley, between the 
mountains, wa$ the Clysma of the Greeks, and 
$he Cplsuin of the Arabs, from whence the 
pinus took its najne. Here was also a tower 
^nd garrison described by ? Ptolemy as— r 
JLhpo-fw Qg*gt& 9 and KXvrfw turgor by * Hiero- 
cles, M* encampment at Clysma; which was 
perhaps the Mxgdpl qf the Egyptians. When 

1 L. iv. p. 116. 

* See Appendix to Antonini Itin. p. 72$. 
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the author turned to the left hand towards tlit 
taorth, he went over the very ground where 
the Israelites encamped before their passage 
through the sea, but in a contrary direction, < 
I have supposed, that the children of Israel 
' were stopped and entangled at the bottom of 
this pass at Clysma, rather than, as some peo* 
pie have thought, at the top and entrance, 
which was nearer to the modem Suez. My 
reason is, because, when a mountain terrain 
nates in a high cliff towards the sea, as the 
Arabian mountain does, thot^h it leaves suf- 
ficient room below, yet this passage cannot be 
stiled fo/AUj a mouth ; or as the Latins would 
express it, fauces montis. There must be a 
valley or aperture, each way bounded by hills, 
to constitute such an opening. In the next 
place, if the Israelites had been at this place 
within sight of the Egyptians, they would 
not have stopped here, but entered the defile; 
as people, when hard pressed, always retire as 
far as they can, however they may ultimately 
despair. They never unnecessarily stop. For 
let the enemy be ever so numerous, or so well 
provided, a small body in a narrow pass has 
a chance for a time to make some stand agaipst 
them. Father Sicard thinks that this pas^ge, 



which extends along that part of the Arabian 
mountain called now Gibel Attake, is not suf- 
£cic»tly capacious to re^eiy^ such numbers as 
were concerned in this .march, But this obr 
jeetion scenes ftp be of -Ebo weight, For, as it 
|9 weH taovjij thok* earayans costing of 
jpany thousands pf people* mik their horsey 
camels, and carriages, ^xne eyeyy year this 
>vay to and from Upper Egyp*t J d° not. see 
Jiow any number of. person?, c$n t>e excluded. 
A large ^cpay as, well *s a smjdl *nay in Jim$ 
pass over the s$r»S bridge, I. have called it a 
$Lefile ? but in the maps of Niebuhr and in 
pther roaps.it appears of sufficient breadth for 
every purpqse required* In some places it 
Seems to have been two or three miles wide % 
though gradually contracted towards the bot- 
tom. Bishop Pocqck supposes the passage to 
have beerj. here, and Dr Shaw places it ip. the 
same part of tjie sinus. JJuJ he m^kes $he Is- 
raelites pass directly from Egypt to it by the 
nearest road, not considering that they went 
first to Etham at the top of the sinus, and then 
by an alteration in their route came to their si^ 
|uation below. 

1 See Monconys, vol. 1. p. 410. 
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Qf the Transit being Qlysmtt 

I am therefore obliged to accede to Euse* 
bius, and those writers who place the trajectu$ 
Israelitarum qt the Clysma of Ptolemy and 
Antoninus. Josephus tells us, that the Israel^ 
ites before their traimit were : hemmed in on 
every side by the sea and mountains, and by 
the enemy [n their rear. This situation can 
no where be foun4 but at Cly$ma. This opir 
nion would be attended with little difficulty, 
were it not for the towi} called by the Arabs 
Colsupi, ai>d Al Kolsum, which name is supr 
posed to be only a variation of Clysma. This 
place they have farther imagined to have been 
the same a^ the ancient Arsirjoe, the same air 
so as the modern Suez. Hence they have 
maintaipedj that near this city Suez was the 
place of passage whe^e the children qf Israel 
were miraculously conducted oyer* 

It will therefore be proper tp consider the 
situation of the places with which we are prinr 
cipally concerned ; for thi$ will lead us to dis-r 
cover the grounds of the mistake into which 
writers have been led in treating of Clysma. 
It has originated from their confounding dif* 
ferent objects which they have taken for one 



and the &me- The original <3vsrna was, as 
} Jia-ve said, an jnjet <?f the JCed-gea, at the 
1£P»tfc nf the valley called PfciJEJiroth, and 
there wag »» (ejjcanipnient .nained frwn it. 
Where i$ wa§situg$ed raay he farther seen 
gbove from Ftqlerny and Antpninn*. In time 
it gave nasae tP the whole bay which was 
called *he bay of Qvsnja, and by the Arab* 
JJayer al Qolsunu And as there was a. town 
towards the upper part <pf the sinus, ' this ob<- 
teined the name pf Clysnia .and CoJiuni, Peoi- 
pie have confounded these different places, 
which has caused great uncertainty in the hi** 
tones where they occur, Writers, tfeereibre, 
are in the wrong in supposing that the ancient 
Clysma was a town, and then waking infe* 
mu:eshii»nsequeneec^j^suppo^ioja, Fpr 
the original Clysina was, an inlet pf tihe sea; 
and, as I ha#e said, gave nanpie both to the 
bay and to the town, below which it lay se^ 
vera! miles. This we learn jEjpni those ancient 
authors who ha^§ treated »f it, and, ascertain- 
ed its situation- 
According to PEeJe»iy,'p f 116, $he 

Jatitade of Heroum was. r 39* §& 
Th e latitude of Clysma - -r 28 50 
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According to Ulug Beig the latitude 

of the Town of Colsum was 29* 30' 

The difference from Heroum to the inlet at 
Clysma was one degree, or near seventy miles; 
but to the town of Colsum only twenty^two 
or twenty-three miles. They were therefore 
different places. l Antoninus makes the dis- 
tance to Clysma nearly the same. From He- 
roum to Serapium eighteen miles, to Clysma 
fifty. Total sixty-eight. PjQleray began his 
estimate from the farthest point of the sinus, 
but Antoninus from the city which stood on 
one side of it, and somewhat lower ; which 
has produced the difference of about a mile 
and an half. 

One of the canals, which were with great 
labour carried on from the l^Jile to the Red- 
sea, passed into this inlet. It was probably 
the same through which a person In * Lucian 
is said to have been carried in his way from 
Egypt towards India. Harduin, in his Notes 
upon 3 Pliny, quotes a passage from an author 
concerning this canal and the place- of its exit, 
which is remarkable. Hodie in cosmogra- 
phia, quae sub Julio Caesare et Marco Anto-. 

1 P. 170. * Lucian. Pseudomantis, p. 893. Salmur* 
3 Vol. 1. c. Q. p. 340. notia. 
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niho consulibus facta est, script uiii inveni, par- 
tem Nili fluminis exeuntem in Rubrum Mare 
juxta civitatem Ovilam et castra Monsel. In 
this last ^ord there is certainly a mistake of a 
letter, and for castra Monse'i we should read 
castra Mousef, the encampme nt of Moses. From 
hence we may, be induced to think that the 
fysgiop KXvfffMzrog of Ptolemy, the same as the 
castrum Clysmatis of Hierocles was not of old 
a real praesidiuin, but a place so called from 
the encampment of the children of Israel, and 
in memory of Moses. - 

In short, it is generally agreed by writers\ 
who treat of the subject, that the passage of 
the Israelites across was at the bay of Colsum J 
or Clysma. ' Haud procul ab Alkolsum est 
locus in mari, ubi demersus est Pharaone. Not 
far from Alkolsum is the place where Pharaoh 
(and his army) were overwhelmed. * Kxt/^a, 
&$ i w*\cu km to IcgciTiXiriXM <p$wyovrtg ntg A/« 
yvxrwg aZ^cyu to gu&gov foixtgcuu&iio'M vo$i. 
Clysma was the place through which the Israelites 
of old, when they fled from Pharaoh^ passed over 
to the other side without wetting their fett. 

1 Abulfeda. See Shaw's Travels, p. S49. notis. 
* Philostorgius, 1. S. c. 5. p. 489. edit Reading. 
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We ate tokt by Br ' Shaff* that fleas iti* 
plaee (Get cwdel) the natives stilt preserve a 
tfaditkwi that a ftometcrw away wa* farmer iy 
drowned near Bedea, the game as Gijttitfct, 



Opinion* t&ntiosseL 

The dxiridus traveller Niebuhr aeems" 1 a ifi- 
tunate, that he sometimes had eiitertaiiied an" 
opinion* that the passage df the Is? aeKterf tiVfcff 
the Red-sea Was near * Sedea. But he t€* 
cedes from it afterwards, and giVeS his reasons^ 
which I shall fake the lifoerf y to consider 5 as* 
from an examination of his objections, W6 
may possibly obviate those of others. Ift speak- 
ing of the testimony of JosepftiuSj he says, i fl 
semble d'abord, je l'avoue, que fkufetir ait 
voulu desigiier la valine de Bede^ si taftt est, 
qu'il ait jamais €t6. Mais t'&rifttte sdnt ni' 
parle ni de inontagnes, m de t oebeft a € eetfef 
occasion. II paroit mfrne que s'ils &f biefit 

1 P. 349r. 

* On pandie encore pour fiedesu Inscription d'Arabie, 
p. S49. 

3 Ibid. p. 356. The author mistakes the true riute. 
The Israelites went the contrary way. 
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4U pmik Bedea) Fharadtt n'awoit {m iitt : 
Us se Mat tgaris Sam tepays, it ettfetrttSs Mns U 
dfsett: tiart ik aufoiefit a la vitte eu k Me* 
Kouge devant ens i l'eat j nxakautt ena'ea 
approehant ik auroieftt trotrtfg lef chcmift 1« 
long de k mer ten It not d dcpuis k valMe 
de Itedea ju&pie* a Sate ; et ju^^C^atf botit 
dtt golfe, route qu' a ptk MdfiCdnys. The 
aw&or is certainty mistaken in respect tt the 
r ottte which he ftiipposes the feraeHto te have 
taken. They <fid not go by th* pas&ige &om 
Upper Egypt, caHedrww D«rb eJ Tcrtifick, to 1 
Clyim*} and then like Moncony* pass up- 
wards to the north, fo the extremity of the si- 
nus. But their route was by the general and 
more frequented way, called now Dterb el E- 
jeftef, by which the caravan* freto £a*f3 go 
t6 the Red-sea at thij day. They pasted Ovc* 
the desert With the mountain- of Arabia ttpoii 
theit right hand, and *> proceeded tetfce wes- 
tern point of the Red-sea and the upper bor- 
der of * Etham. Here they were ordered Is 
turn; 2 circumstance always to be kept hit 

. ' Here the author binwetf places Etfiam~ft pa+eit qua 
tout le district autour de I'extremite do golfe Arabiqoe a 
ete nomme Etham. p. 852. Concerning the two roads L 
hare made mention before from Shaw aadrHiebnhr. 
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view, as the whole of the process afterwards 
is determined by it* Here at the top tj£ thft 
sinus they changed their course, and descend-* 
ed to the inundation at Glystna, or Bedea; 
This was in a direction quite the reverse of 
that which was taken by Moneonys. The 
sinus of the Red-sea which he had on his right 
hand they kept to the left, and afterwards pass* 
ed through it to the eastern side of the sinu& 
The author proceeds to shew, that if the 
Israelites had been apprised. that they sljould 
be preserved in a miraculous manner, they 
might then have suffered themselves to have 
been brought into those difficulties which 
must have occurred in the defile between the 
sea and the mountains *. l Mais comme il n'en 
est pas fait la moindre mention dans cet auteur 
sacrl, et qu'il semble mfme en insinuer le 
contraire, il n'est pas a presumer, qu'ils se so- 
ient laisses conduire comme des aveugtes; 
Entre tant de milliers de personnes quelques* 
unes auroient bien connu le chemki, qui 
aboutissoit aux frontiers de TEgypte, et se se* 
roient sftrement opposes au dessein de Moise* 
s'il leur avoit fait prendre une route, qui les 
approchit visiblement de leur pert. II n'y a 

' ■ Description d'Arabi*, p. 858. 



Iju^a v&yager avec une caraViuie, qui Va tfouve* 
te moindre obstacle, p* e. un petit torrent* pour 
se convaincre* que les orientaux sontdes etrei 
intelligent et ne se laissent metier cJoihme des 
etourdis par leur Caravan-Baschi. The whole 
of this argument is founded on prejudice, and 
abounds with misconceptions* \ix respect to 
what is aid about a caravan, we may be as- 
sured, that if any body of men) however large, 
a*id however experienced, had beeii witnesses 
to such wonderful works exhibited by thek 
leadens, as were performed by Moses, they 
might without hesitation have followed him, 
and not have incurred the imputation of being 
led blindfold. But the author does not seem 
to recollect that there is such a thing as focg 99 

MX U¥ ? J ^ at ^ e whole was directed by the 
Deity. Though they were ostensibly con- 
ducted by Moses, yet it was ultimately the 
Deity by whose hand they were led, and 
whose commands they obeyed; who went 
before them by day in a pillar &f a cloudy and by 
night in a pillar of fire; who directed all their 
ways. It is therefore idle to say— 41 n'es pas 
a presumer qu'ils se soient laiss^s condiiire 
comme des aveugles* They were not blinded, 
but had their senses in foil force, and acted 

Z 
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according to reason. The wonder is, that 
they did not in, every instance behave with 
the same confidence and obedience, as they 
had such stroog evidence of the ©pity being 
their director. But it was not so with the 
Egyptians. They were in a state of blind- 
ness, as well as their king. Hence our tra* 
veller reason* wrong, when he says — * Pba- 
jraon ne me pariot point un inconsiderS d* 
avoir voulu passer la mer a Sufis, od elle n? 
.avoit peut-etre qu'une demie-lieue de lar^ 
geur; — inais il eut manqud de prudence, si 
aprts avoir vu tant de prodiges en Egypte, 
il fut entr€ dans une mer large de trois lieus 
et d'avantage. The author seems to be totally 
ignorant of the true purport of this history, 
Pharaoh Was manifestly bereft of prudence. 
It is expressly said that God hardened Ms heart, 
in order that these wonders might not make 
an undue impression upon him* For there 
is a degree of evidence and of influence, to 
which we are not entitled. When a person 
acts against conviction, and turns from the 
light, God does not always leave him in that' 
state of twilight, but adds to his blindness, 
and brings on a tenfold darkness. When 

f P. 354. 
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people pervert their best gifts, they will be 
farther corrupted to their ruin; gind those 
who are guilty of wilful and obstinate folly, 
will be doomed to judicial infatuation; This 
was the case of Pharaoh and the Egyptians. 
The author proceeds — J Ignore, si le che- 
min de ces deux endroits a Bedea *toit alors 
practicable pour tin grande caravane: et quand 
il aUroit-€te, il me paroit trop long> Car 
pour aller de Kahira droit k Sufcs, il faut 32 
heurs, et. trois quarts ; et ainsi depuis le 
Nil une heure de plus. La hauteur du pole 
a Sues etant de six minutes moindre qu' & 
Kahira, et la valine de Bedea 6tant ditu£e de 
quelques lieus plus au sud que Suds, une ca- 
ravane mediocre mettroit plus de tems pour 
aller d' Heliopolis jusques a la dite vallee de 
Bedea, et y employeroit de 35 a 38 heures, 
ce que la caravane des Israelites n' aura gu&;es 
pu faire en trois jours. This argument, like 
the former, is entirely founded on fancy, and 
has not the least evidence to support it. In 
the first place, as I have before said, they 
did not take this road. In the next place, 
no comparison can be made betweeh the jour- 
neying of the children of Israel, and the march 
of a caravan ; for they were differently di~ 
< Z * 
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rected. Nor can any time be Ascertained 
for their route, as it is quite uncertain how 
long they were encamped upon the borders 
of Etham* It might have been^ instead of 
one day, two or more ; as there must have 
been time afforded for the Egyptians to arm 
and to pursue them, after the interment of 
their own dead. And as to the way being 
too long to be passed over in the time which 
the author allots ; this is likewise a mere hy- 
pothesis, in which the author thinks, that 
the progress of the Israelites was similar to 
the procedure of mankind in general, and to 
be measured by the same rules, by the jour- 
neying of a camel. But this cannot be al- 
lowed ; for they had supernatural asistance ; 
and there is reason to think, when they took 
their journey from Succoth to the Red-sea, 
that they travelled as well by night as by 
day; which is a circumstance that has not 
been considered. For it is said, when they 
took their journey-*-that the Lord went before 
them by day in a pillar of a cloud, to lead them 
the way ; and by night in a pillar offire^ to give 
them light ; to go by day and night* Exodus 
xiiL 8i. We find the same in the Psalm- 
ist. In the day time also he led them with a 
cloudy and all the night ivith a light of fire. Psal. 
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Ixxviii. 14, It seems, I think, to be intimated, 
that they performed the journey from Suo 
Coth to Etham, though it. was nearly sixty 
miles, at one time. In reply it. may be said f 
that if this were the case, the old people and 
the children must have died by the way; 
the cattle must have been overdriven and kill- 
ed ; every leg wearied, and every body ex-* 
hausted with labour, Not in the least, Re^ 
member what is said by the gre^t lawgiver 
to the people, wheij. he was going to leave 
them, concerning the wonderful manner in 
which they had been conducted, / have led 
you forty years in the wilderness : your clothes 
are not wtppen old upon you, and thy she is not > 
waxen old upon thy foot, Deut xxix. 5. Again, 
Thy raiment waxed not old upon thee 9 neither 
did thy foot swell these forty years* chap, viii. 4, 
He that could preserve the raiment, must be 
able to sustain the man ; and the same power 
that prevented the foot from swelling, could 
keep the leg from being weary, 



The Alternative, 

The interposition of the Deity must be 
therefore uniformly admitted, or totally reject 
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tecL To this alternative we must be. brought, 
when we read the Mosaic history. It is idle 
to proceed by halves, and to halt between 
two opinions. Without this allowance, it 
would be impossible to account for the pas-r 
sage of the children of Israel through the 
channel of the Red-sea, even if. the waters 
had retired by any natural means. For the 
bottom, towards the top of the Red-sea, 
abounds with beds of coral and ? madrapore, 
and is so full of sea-weed, that it from hence 
had the name in ancient times of lam Stsf<> or 
the weedy sea. * Niebuhr indeed says, that the 
$inus, or bay of Heroum, from the top as far 
down as Corondel, had 3 good sandy bottom. 
This might be true, as far $s he hadt experi- 
ence. But the bed of every shelving bay has 
in pome degree weeds and soft 3 ooze suffi- 
cient to make it impassable, though the 
water should recede. This shews how idly 
they reason who compare the transit of the 
Israelites with the passage of Alexander by 
the sea-coast in Pamphylia; for these two 

! Focock, p. 135, 141. * 

9 Le rivage n'est que de pur sable depuis la point jusques 
I Girondel. Descript. d* Arabie, p. 356. See before, 
p* 355. - 

* Diodoras calls it $*x*r** r»«y*fa« 1. 3. p. 173. He 
says further, that it was three fthoms deep. 
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operations were essentially different Strabo 
has given us a short description of the pass 
in Pamphylia, by which Alexander led his 
army. E?i$ e^, KX/px£ xaXvfiivov iwiKwm 

$r§ rtf atysot.Xat f roug psr ptjy gfAtatg yvpv*[Atv7\v> 
i$% uvgu Qtt<rt[AM tot$ cfavxcr. nTirffAfivgonos if ** 
*s\uysg> wro rm Kvparw xaXvirrofttvip smvoXv. 
There is a mountain called Climax, or the ladder \ 
Which seems to hang over the Pamphylian sea, 
and affords at the bottom a narrow puss for tta* 
sellers upoq the shore. This in calm wear 
ther is quite bare of water, so that people can; 
easily go over it. But when there is any swell 
qf the sea, it is for* the most part under water. 
Thus we see that the Grecian army was con- 
ducted over a shore, which is said in general 
to have been sbove water r and consequently 
d*y antj passable. Whereas, when Moses was 
ordered to conduct his people, it was across 
a gulf with a descent, the bottom of which 
had been always covered with sea water, and 
could ijot possibly afford sure footing. How 
then were the children of Israel led over? 
certainly not by any natural means. Th& 
*$ame power which divided the sea, and madfe 

1 Strabo,!, 14. p. 982. 
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it stand like a wall on each side, oould at the 
same time remove all other ph$tacles, and 
make the bottom as hard as the firmest strand. 
The waters saw thee f God, the waters saw 
thee: they were afraid; the depths also were 
troubled. Psalm Ixxyii. 16. Thy way is in the 
sea r and thy path in the great waters ^ and thy 
footsteps are mt known, ver. 19. Thus smth the 
Lord) which maketh a way in the sea* and (K path 
in the mighty waters i which br\ngeth fprfh th$ 
Chariot and hojrse^ the <ar$y qnd the poyper ; they 
shall lie down together ^ they shaft nof ri$e ; they 
are extinct^ they are quenched as tow. Isa T xliii. 
J6, 17- — — So he led them through the depths^ 
as through the wilderness. And the w&ws c<h, 
vered their enemies; there was not one qf (hetg 
left. Psalm cyi. 9, i\. 

If then there appear? gny thing extraqrdi? 
nary in these manqeuyres, and contrary to the 
usual mcKle of operation aippng men, \ye must 
not upon t}iat account hesitate and be diffi T 
dent; for it was the very purpose of the 
Deity. It wa? hi? will that difficulties should 
arise, that he might display his glory and pow T 
pr to the Israelites, and his judgment? upon 
$he Egyptians.* " For Pharaoh Tjuill say of 

the children of Israel^ They arc entangled in tk 
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landy the wilderness hath shut them in. And 1 
will harden Pharaotis heart , that he shall follow 
after them ; and I will be honoured upon Pha* 
rooky and upon all his hasty that the Egyptians 
may know that I am the Lord. Exod. xiv. 3* 4- 
It is therefore impossible to make the pur* 
poses of Divine Wisdom accord with human 
sagacity ; for they are far above it ; as we 
learn from the apostle. How unsearchable are 
his judgment s % and his ways past finding out ! 
For who hath known the mind of the Lord? or 
who hath been his counsellor! Epist. to the Ro- 
mans, chap. xi. 33, 34, 

When therefore the author says, that the 
Israelites would not have been thus blindly 
led, he should havp farther considered, that/ 
neither would Moses have thus blindly led 
them. Npbody in his senses would have 
brought himself into these difficulties, unless 
under the influence of an higher power. — 
Hence this inference must necessarily follow, 
that such a power did lead and control them. 
The whole was brought about by the wisdom 
of God, that he might manifest his superiori- 
ty in preserving his servants and confounding 
his enemies. • 

The author reasons equally wrong in re- 
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spect to the place of passage. If it were a 
more short and shallow way, such as i& now 
to be found just below Suez, where he places 
it, then he sees no absurdity in supposing that 
the Egyptians might follow the Israelites. But 
if we place it at Bedea (the true Clysma of the 
ancients) then, he thinks, it must have been 
too wide and .deep for Pharoah to have pur- 
sued. * Tous les Egyptians auroient 6\£ de« 
pourvus du bon sens, s' ils avoient voulu pour- 
suivre les Israelites en travers du tel * mer. He 
does not consider, that what he makes a sup* 
position was the real feet. The Egyptians 
were blinded, and acted throughout contrary 
to reason and good sense, being under a ju- 
dicial infatuation, by which they were led to 

1 Arahie, p. $55< 

* In respect to Sye* at this day he says, that there are 
fome difficulties in passing the ford, and it must hate requir- 
ed a miracle for Moses to haye Jed the people oyer even as 
it is now.— rsrLa chose eut-ete naturellenient bien. plus diffi- 
cile aux Israelites il y a quelques milliers d' annees, le golfe 
etant probablement plus large, plusprofond, plusetendu ?ers 
lie nord. p. 354. But does not this limit the extent and ef- 
ficacy of a miracle too much ? He seems to allow that tbt 
Peitj could conduct his people through a bed of waters for 
a mile and a half, though difficult j but thinks that this could 
not be effected through a larger arm of the sea be o w> of 
two or three leagues in breadth. 
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their confusion* We must allow this, or giro 
up the history. 



A Recapitulation of the Whole. 

In this manner was the mighty operation 
carried on f and the Israelites were! conducted 
from the Nile andSameses to Succotby jour- 
neying all the way near the bottom of the 
Arabian mountain. From thence they went 
to the edge of that desert which was inhabit* 
ed by the Arabians called in after times * Au-» 
teei. In performing this they passed pretty 
high north, and were approaching towards 
the confines of the premised land. For there 
are strong evidences, as I have before men- 
tioned, that the Sinus Heroppolites extended 
much higher than it does at this day j tp ffhicH 
Bishop Pocock |3ean* witness, pi 333. Mf 
Niebuhr is of the same opiniop,. f 11 y a done 
quelques !*iilUer$ d^nn^es, que lp golfed' Ara-r 
bie *ftoif plus large, et sf entendoit plover* le 
nord : sUrtout le bras pres de Su&- Car le 
rfvage de cette extremite du golfe est tre* bas. 

1 Pliny, L 6. p. 341. 
* Arabie, p. 348. 
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In the Jinic of the Ptolemies Heroum was 
supposed to bound the northern point. But 
in times of high antiquity the bay is supposed 
to have reached upwards beyond it ; so that 
the Israelites, being out of reach of their ene- 
mies, were in a fair way for Canaan. But 
they were ordered to alter their course, and to 
journey southward, and they obeyed* Having 
thus marched sixty or seventy miles in a con* 
trary direction, they afforded an opportunity 
for the Egyptians at last to approach them. 
They had advanced in the defile of the present 
Mount Attakah for some time, when they 
perceived the host of Pharaoh approaching i$ 
their rear, and were stopped by the waters of 
Clysma in their front, which filled up the 
valley of Hiroth- The place of this inunda-» 
tion, as we have before seen, is now called 
by the natives Bede, or, as ? Mr Shaw and 
• Neibuhr express it, Bedea. The valley is 
now, I believe, by the soil and rubbish brought 
down from the mountains on each side, be- 
come dry. But it still retains ail the marks 
of its original state, as Monconys has before 
informed us, and has still the appearance of a 
large canal. Indeed we may be assured from 

1 f. 34*. *?-?*9, 



its name, Kxt><r/Aa, Clysma, that it was once 
an inlet from the sea* Mr Shaw thinks that 
the name is derived from the Arabic* and 
has a relation to the miracle which was there 
displayed. But it is manifestly a Greek word, 
and relates to an effusion of waters ; in which 
signification it bears some analogy, with the 
other name Bedea. For Bedu, Badu, of Bad> 
are to be found in the composition of many 
names of places which are noted for * water. 
It was a Greek word, but almost antiquated ; 
and wherever it is seen, it occurs in this sense- 
It is said also to have been a * Phrygian term, 
and also a Thracian, as it is to be found in 
Orpheus — 

' Kai Ceiv NvfiQuav x,ct,ra,\si£erai ayXctov v$ug. 
In this line the word Bedu is used as the pure 

1 Badon, Baden, Buda — are places denominated from their 
baths. The city of Bath was of old called Badon, and Ba- 
thon : from whence the modern term is derived. Lambarde 
accordingly stileg it Baddanbyrig, Caer-badun, Badonicus 
Mons, and in the Saxon Chronicle it is stiled simply Badon* 

* Biiv (M9 .yog tv; <p%vyct$ r« uJ*$ ^w ( A»3t>ft*$ o rpqcpxTUfs) 

itxXitf. Clemens, Strom. 1. 5. p. 673. 

s See Clemens above — and Orphic. Fragmenta, xix. p. 
BS4*. Gesner. It was preserved in some ancient invoca- 
tions at MiletUS. BtJv, Zee^> Xfov, xA»j*£<», Zp*yg>-x. t. X, 
Clemens, ibid. See Bentley's learned Epistle to Mills, Ap- 
pendix to J. Malala, p. 48. 
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dement of water. And another ancient writer, 
whom he stiles Dion Thutes, introduces the 
word 9 when he mentions the pouring of water 
upon his hands — *** Bsiv x*£m *ar* xH™ 
xaraxtoe* Another writer says — f f Ex*i/i> r» 
Btiv <rvrT}£iO¥ *£Wivg0jxai. / long to quaff the 
salutary stream. The word often relates to 
warm and medicinal fountains, with which 

1 L. 5. p. 673. 

Clemens says, that in this place it signifies m «£«, the air; 
which I know not how to believe ; for it is not probable 
that the same word should betokan two different elements- 
The line is taken from a passage in the comic writer Phily* 
deus ; the whole of which is as follows:-— 

*£Axu» to Bi)v r*nig ft *p0t»%ftMt $ 
m O*n (Uyiw ffi» vyifMtt pfgtf , 

To me the last line seems to have been not accurately quot- 
ed : and the terms «*tg in the former line and r# to in the 
latter do not quite correspond, nor form a true grammatical 
connection. I should therefore read in the last instance for 
T# TOT — tot/. The person, who speaks, seems to be wishing 
for two things, which are essential to health, — and accord- 
ingly says— 

*0**( ftfyw tfif vynixs (**$*$• 

Tot' *•$' Ikxut xotego v TtfoXajLiVftr. 
My prayer ix, that I may drink of wholesome water > which has 
the greatest share in the preservation of man 9 s health; and to 
Breathe the pure air f free from all noxious mixture. Clemens 
above. 
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the coast of the Red-sea abounded. There 
are at this day several springs both of hot and 
salt water in this ' valley. Hence Bedea and 
Clysma, however they seem to he nearly o£ 
the same purport* may in some degree differ* 
Bedea is a place of springs and baths. Clysma 
is denominated from an inlet and inundation. 
But whatever may have be$n the express 
meaning of the name, it is manifest from 
Ptolemy, that at Bedea must have been the 
ancient Clysma ; and at this place was the in- 
let of the sea between the mountains of Hi- 
roth, which obstructed the passage to the south. 
Here the children of Israel were stopped, be* 
ing got into a narrow pass, to which there 
was no outlet. They were therefore obliged 
to encamp by the side of it, having the in- 
undation to their right, and the sea in their 
front, and Baal-zephon upon the opposite 
shore. It is said, that Pharaoh was seen ap- 
proaching in the very article of their encamp- 
ing, and, as it is intimated, about the event- 
ing. And t/ie children of Israel Uft up their 
eyes, and behold, the Egyptians marched after 
them j and they were sore afraid: And they . 

1 See the Map of Mons. D'Aoville, and his Description du 
Golfe Arabique. 
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said unto Moses % Because there were no grafbii 
in Egypt) hast thou taken us away to die in the 
wilderness ? wherefore hast thou deeds thus with 

us., to carry us forth out bf Egypt f And 

Moses said, Fear ye not, stand still, and see the 
salvation of the Lord, which he will shew to you 
to-day : for the Egyptians whom ye have seen to* 
day, ye shall see them again no more for ever. 
Exod. xiv f 10, 11, 18. We may well imagine 
how great the anxiety of the people must have 
been who had not true faith in their leader, 
and saw no possible pieans' for their escape. 
Night now came on, which must have en- 
creased their horrors and their murmurs 
against Moses. At last the word of command 
was given, and the Lord spake unto Moses, 
who seems to have been looking up to heaven 
for assistance. Wherefore criest thou to me ? 
speak unto the children of Israel, that they go for" 
ward. But lift thou up thy rod> and stretch out 
thine hand over the sea, and divide it ; and the 
children of Israel shall go on dry ground through 
the midst of the sea. And J, behold I will harden 
the hearts of the Egyptians , and they shall follow 
J hem: and I will get me honour upon Pharaoh* 
and upon all his host, upon his chariots, and upon 
his horsemen. And the Egyptians shall know that 
I am the Lord. 
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The Transit. 

The situation to which the Israelites were 
reduced rendered them very fit for marching. 
For the strait in which they were confined 
necessarily brought them to the disposition of 
a long extended army. As^soon as they were 
ordered to face about to the east, they could 
all move in fair front, and uniformly make 
their way. For had they gone lengthways 
and by files, it must, according to the com- 
mon course of operations, have taken up a 
very long time to have arrived together at any 
place of destination, so great were their num^ 
bers. It seems to have been dark night when 
they set out, at which time the sea miracu-* 
lously divided. And the angel of God, which 
went before the camp of Israel, removed and went 
behind them : and the pillar of the cloud , went 
from before their face, and stood behind them : 
and it came between the camp of the Egyptians, 
and the camp of Israel: -and it was a cloud and 
darkness to them, but it gave light by night to 
these : so t/iat m the one came not near the other all 

the night. And the children of Israel went in-* 

f<? the midst of the sea upon the dry ground: and, 
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the waters were a wall unto them on their right 
hand, and on their left. And the Egyptians pur- 
suedy and went in after them, to the midst of the 
sea, even all Pharaoh 9 s horses, his chariots, and 
his horsemen. And it came to pass, that in the 
morning watch the Lord looked unto the host of the 
Egyptians through the pillar of fire and of the 
cloud, and troubled the host of the Egyptians, and 
took off their chariot^wheels, that they drove them 
heavily. It is probable that, when the Egyp- 
tians were thus troubled and disordered, they 
did not follow the regular way of those whom 
they pursued, but got among the rocks and 
mud, and those other impediments with which 
the Red-sea particularly abounds. These 
brake their wheels and disabled -their chariots, 
so that they made little way. The Egyptians 
therefore cried out, Let us flee from the face of 
Israel, for the Lord fighteth for them against the 
Egyptians. This happened at the third ' watch 
of the night, some time before the dawn ot 

1 There were four watches — v\* % ftumwrm, «Afxrgv«i#M«, 
*$m. See Mark xiii. 35. 

Homer divides the night into three watches ; Ulysses says 
tQ Diomede : 

T*> 3v« ftO<g«*F) t{<t#tu 1* it* (M*t* XtXvwr**. 

Iliad. K. v. 253. 
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day. After they had been for a season, dur- 
ing the darkness in which they were involved, 
encountering with these difficulties, The Lord 
said unto Moses, Stretch out thine hand over the 
sea ; that the waters may come again upon the 
Egyptians. And Moses stretched forth his hand 
over the sea ; and the sea returned to his strength 
when the morning appeared, and the Egyptians 
fled against it ; and the Lord overthrew the Egyp^ 
tians in the midst of the sea. And the waters 
returned, and covered the chariots and the horse- 
men, and all the host of Pharaoh that came into 
the sea after them : there remained not so much 

as one of them* And Israel saw that great 

work which the Lord did upon the Egyptians : 
and the people feared the Lord, and Us servunt 
Moses. Exodus xiv. 



Other Objections considered 

As it was the purpose of God to set apart 
the children of Israel for a particular people, 
among whom his church was to be main- 
tained, and to whom the divine oracles were 
to be coipmitted, it was proper to wean them 
from their attachment to Egypt and their 
A^ 2 
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fondness for the superstitions of that country, 
And nothing could tend more to effect this, 
than his shewing his superiority over all their 
deities, and his judgments upon their votaries, 
who had so cruelly and unjustly enslaved his 
people. It is observable, that the place op- 
posite to which they passed over was called 
Baal-aephon. This was probably a place of 
worship, designed for the use of mariners, 
where stood the statue or hieroglyphic of 
some serpentine deity, the supposed guardian 
of those seas. The children of Israel may 
have been particularly directed towards this 
part of the coast, that they might see farther 
the futility of such worship. This must have 
been the consequence when, in the morning, 
they beheld the dead bodies of the Egyptians 
lying upon the beach, almost within the pre-; 
cincts of the idolatrous inclosure. Thus the 
Lord saved Israel that day : and Israel saw the 
Egyptians dead upon the seashore. Exod. xiv. 30. 
^ Mr Neibuhr, in his journeying upon the 
pastern coast of the sinus towards Mount Sir 
nai, observed two openings between the high 
mountains on the opposite side to the west. 
The uppermost of these I have mentioned, as 
forming at the bpttom the {me Clysma of 
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6f Ptotemy, called now Bedea. Niebuhr says, 
that this opening (which is the Phir-Hiroth of 
the Scriptures) was directly opposite to the 
part of the region called Etti ; of which name 
he mentions both a plain and a * mountain. 
This place, there is great reason to think, was 
the Etham of Moses ; upon the border of 
which the children of Israel had encamped, 
and where they again arrived after their pas- 
sage through the Red-sea. But our author 
still thinks that they did not pass over here. 
For though I must own ^ he says, that the bay 
is here somewhat more contracted than in 
other places, * Je la crois neamiioins et trop 
large, et trop profonde, pour que Moyse Tait 
fait passer aux Israelites dans cet endroit la» 
He cannot bring himself to consider th^t Mo* 
ses was not the chief agent, and that these 
operations were not carried on at his pleasure* 
but at the direction of the Almighty. He 
does not seem to know that one act of Divine 
power is equivalent to another, and that the 
separating of Jordan, which was not proba- 
bly an hundred yards over, was as much a mi- 
racle as dividing the sea, of whatever breadth. 

1 Where Pliny places the Arabes Aut*i> 1. 6. p. 341. 
* Voyage, T. 1. p. 184. 
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They were both to the Deity equally easy. 
—The author has fortunately given us the 
breadth of the sinus about twenty miles below 
Suez, as he took it upon the eastern coast. 
This must have been nearly the spot where 
the Israelites first came upon land in the de- 
sert of Etham. ■ Dans le dessein de mesurer 
la largeur du Golfe Arabique, je m' eloignai 
le 24° Septemb. de la caravane, environ *une 
distance de cinq milles au sud de Sues, et dans 
la plaine d* Etti, ou Tudrik, comme disoit Tun 
des nos Arabes. D'aprts mes observations, 
et mon calcul, je la trouvai etre a peu prts de 
trois milles d* a Allemagne : mais cette fois ci 
encore je ne pu former une base,assez longue 
pour donner & mon mesurage toute l'exacti- 
tude requise. 

I should be sorry to detract from the ho- 
nours due to this excellent t)anish traveller, 
by whose diligence and sagacity the world has 
profited greatly. It is only in this one article 
that I presume to differ from him ; and this I 
have done with more confidence, and as he 
sometimes seems himself not to be perfectly 

1 Voyage, T. l.-p. 202. 
* About twelve English miles. 

3 Je n* ose pas rejetter entierement une opinion adoptee 
par tant de savans. Arabie, p. 35 1 • 
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determined. I have at the same time paid 
little regard to the opinions of the modern 
Arabs, and to the names which they assign 
to f places, unless they have the sanction of 
antiquity. For we are told by Mr Neibuhr, 
—— * Si V en falloit croir les relations des A- 
rabes qui habitent a V est du golfS, les enfans <T 
Israel auroient pas sec la Mer Rouge toujour s a 
V endroit precis j ou on leurfait la question. 

* Ainsi les traditions et les rapport es contra* 
dictoires des Arabes du commun ne sont ici d 9 
aucune valoir. However, where there are 
names of long standing, and accounts inci- 
dentally introduced by authors who knew 
not the original history, and consequently 
could have no system to maintain, their evi- 
dence must necessarily have weight, and de- 
mand our attention. Such is the evidence of 

* Diodorus Siculus, who mentions the tradi- 

1 Upon this account I take no notice of the fountains near 
Suez, though they are stiled by the Arabs the fountains of 
Moses ; for there is no reason to think that they were ever 
visited by that person ; the place where the Israelites passed 
over being far below. Les memes Arabes, qui nous avoient 
, dit auparavant, que les enfans d* Israel avoient passe la Mer 
Rouge pres d' Aijun Musa, nous dirent alors, que c'etoit 
dans le voisinage de Girondel. Niebuhr, Voy. T. 1. p. 184. 

a Arabie, p. 348. 3 Ibid. p. 349. 

4 Diodorus, 1. 3. p. 174«. 
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tions which prevailed among the people upon 
the coast, that the Red-sea upon a time re- 
tired in a wonderful manner, and left the 
channel dry. The region also will often bear 
witness for itself. For when travellers arrive 
at that part of the bay where the Israelites are 
supposed after their transit to have been en- 
gaged, they find names of places, and other 
memorials which greatly illustrate and con- 
firm the sacred history. It is said, that they 
came into the region of Etham, which is still 
called ■ Etti, the inhabitants of which were 
the Autaei of Pliny. Here also at this day is 
the wilderness of Sdur and Sin, and the re- 
gion of Paran. Beyond Corondel is a hill 
called Gibel Al a Marah, and the coast down- 
ward seems to have the same name as it had 
of old, from the bitter waters with which it 
still abounds ; the inhabitants of which were 
probably the Maranaei of Pliny. The names 
of Elath and Midian also remain, and are men- 
tioned by 3 Abulfeda. Below this region are 

1 Niebuhr, above. 

* Pocock, p. 156. Shaw, 349. Not far from hence the 
desert still called Sin, p. 350. 

1 Geog. Gr. Minores, v. 3. p. 73. He also alludes to the 
people of Teman, p. 43. 
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the palm-trees and the twefve wells of water in 
Elim — So Moses brought Israel from' the Red- 
sea, and they went out into the wilderness of 
Shur ; and they went three days in the wilder- 
ness, and found no water. And when they came 
to Mar ah, they could not drink qf the waters of 
Mar ah; for they were bitter: therefore the 

name of it was called Mar ah. Here the Lord 

shewed to Moses a tree, which he cast into the 

waters, and they were made sweet. And 

they came to Elim, where were twelve wells oj 
water, and threescore and ten palm-trees : and 
they encamped there by the waters. Exod. xv. 
22, 23, 27. This encampment was towards 
the lower part of the bay ; and after the Is- 
raelies had been journeying from their place 
of passage several days. For they were three 
days without water, and upon the fourth they 
came to Marah, and sometime afterward ar- 
rived at * Elim. Diodorus * Siculus gives an 
account of this palm grove, as it was described .. 
by Ariston, who was sent by Ptolemy to descry 
the coast of Arabia upon the Red-sea. He 
calls it the Phcenicon, and says that it lay up- 
on the western side of the desert, at some dis- 
tance from an island denominated Phocarum 

.' Exodus xv. 27. a Diodorus 1. 3. p. 175. 
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Insula, the same which is now called Tiran ; 
consequently the grove Phoenicon must have 
been towards that part of the bay. The place 
was held in great reverence on account of 
these palms, which grew there in great num- 
bers ; and a man and a woman were consti- 
tuted as a « priest and priestess to preside there. 
All the country around is exposed to violent 
heats, and is destitute of good water. But in 

this spot ax oXiycu wyai xcti XiQaJtg tzn*~ 

rovaiv t¥ clvtW) 4' v X§ orf l Tt W 090 $ *&w "kuxofwai — 
there are a number of springs^ and scantlings of 
water \ which fall as cool to the taste as * snow. 
Just above this part of the desert he places the 
3 Maranaei. These were the ancient inhabi- 

1 Diodurus above. See also Agatharchides Geog. Graeci 
Min. v. 1. p. 57. 

* Diodorus Sic. 1. 3. p. 175. 

3 In these names, I think, we may see traces of the an- 
cient Marah, as well as of the Gerandaeni, in Corondel ; 
which probably was denominated from the latter people. 
' The engravings upon the rocks seem still to remain, as such 
were seen by Mons. Monconys just in this part of tile desert, 
as he was returning from Mount Sinai. A la fin du valon 
il y a quantite de grosses roches 5 sur lesquelles il y a des 
characteres graves, et des lignes entieres d' ecriture : et a 
plusieurs des grandes il y a des huit, ou dix lignes : a mon 
avis ces lettres ont ete faites avec des eai^x fortes ; et non pas 
avec le ciseau ; tant a cause de la diverse <Jpuleur, qu* elles 
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tants, but were slain by the Garandaei, who 
by an act of great treachery got possession of 
the palm-grove and fountains. Here likewise 
is the desert of * Faran, the Pharan of Pto- 
lemy ; which in its situation agrees precisely 
with the P&ran of the scriptures. Diodorus 
further speaks of some rocks or pillars here, 
engraven with unknown characteristics. The 
same history of this Phcenicon, or palm-grove, 
and the fountains, is given by a Strabo, who 
places it rather low upon the coast, and says, 
that the next object towards the bottom was 
the Insula Phocarum. These must have been 
the fountains mentioned by Moses, and a con- , 
tinuation of the same palms, unless we sup- 
pose the nature of the country to have been 
altered. For we do not read that there was 
any other part of the region which had either 

ont, etant extfemement jaunes, qu* a cause du peU de profon* 
deur, que Foeil ne s$auroit reconnoitre : et pour en erre cer- 
tain, il fallut qui j'y employasse le doigts. Neanmoins ces 
lettres ne sont point gatees, et paroissent fort nettes. v I* 
p. 449, 450. Pocock. p. 148. 

1 La vallee de Girondel, de meme que celle de Faran. 
Niebuhr, Arabie, p. 346, 34?. 

Waad Pharan in the way to Tor. Pocock. p. 141. See 
also p. 157.Thc promontory below, called now Ras Mo- 
hammed, is the Axg«ngf«v <fotg*r of Ptolemy. 

* L. 16. p. 1 122. 
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such a grove of trees or such waters. Thus it 
was in the time of the Israelites, and so it was 
found to be in the time of Strabo and Diodorus; 
and thus we find it at this day. Strabo gives 
a reason why this little district was so much 
honoured and frequented. — ' A** to racav rw 
xuzXu xavftUTTjgav rf, zai awigot xeu cunctov wrctg- 
yttv.— Because all the country about was parch- 
ed up with heat j being without water , and with- 
out a tree j that Qould afford shade. 

Monconys, in his return through the de- 
sert from Mount Sinai, took a lower way to 
the south towards a place called now Tor, 
where seems to be the district described by 
Strabo and Diodorus, near Paran. He men- 
tions a valley which he passed through, and in 
this valley towards the end he saw the rocks 
with ancient inscriptions ; and at last came 
to a place, which he seems very justly to sup- 
pose the Elim of the scriptures-? situe au 

fonds de c£te plaine on bord de la mer et ou 

sont les douze * fontaines. He adds ces 

eaux vont arrosant une quantite de beaux pal- 
miers, fermes de murailles ; et qui sont bien 
augmentes en nombre au dela des septante, 
que Moyse y trouva. He tells us however, 

1 L. 16. p. 1122. * P. 450,451. 
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that the waters are at this day by no means of 
a good taste. — ' C'est en ce lieu, ou Moyse 
trouva les douze fontaines^ et les (septante) 
palmiers. On y voit encore les douze fon- 
taines, ou sources, qui sortent du pie de la 
montagne. Elles on un assez mauvais goAt./ 

aussi y a-t-il la un petit bain chaud, 

qu'on nomme de Moyse, Strabo * intimates, 
that the waters were in the time of Artemi- 
dorus very good ; and from the Israelites en- 
camping near them we may infer the same 
of them then. But this is not an article of 
much consequence. For all that we are told 
by Moses is, that at the place where they ar- 
rived they found twelve wells and seventy 
palm-trees: The fountains remain precisely 
the same in number, and the palm-trees are 
not extinct s on the contrary, they are multi- 
plied. Notwithstanding what Monconys says, 
travellers take notice of fountains of good wa- 
ter, though mixed with others of an inferior 
quality, as we learn from Dr Pocock. He 
visited this district, and says, that in going 
southward towards Tor, and about a league 

1 P. 450. They are called Hammam Mousa. Shaw, 
p. 350. 

* Qn<ri it fr}«rf(* xuofxt <rvr* (r« Tluruiw) r*v E^etptnt (*»%•%• 
rvrt%n Jitov Ilm*?** Quvuun* uttu fvvigar. 1. 16. p. 1122. 
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from it towards the north — ' there is a well 
of good water ; and all about it are a great num- 
ber of date-trees or palms, and several springs 
of salt water ', especially to the south-east, where 
the monks have a garden. Near it are several 
springs (as we may infer of good water), 
and a bath or two, which are called the baths 
qf Moses. The Greeks, as well as some others, 
are of opinion that this is Elim. To the 
same purpose is. the evidence of the traveller 
Breitenbach, as he is quoted by Mr Niebuhr. 
Mr de Breitenbach a deja eu la meme pen* 
s^e Voici ce qu'il dit en parlant du voyage, 
qu'il fit en 1483, de la montagne de Sinai a 
Kahira. Porro inclinata jam die ; in torren- 
tem incidimus, dictum Orondem ; ubi figen- 
tes tentoria propter aquas, quae ibi reperiebanr 
tur, nocte mansimus ilia : sunt enim in loco 
isto plures fontes vivi, aquas claras scaturientes. 
Sunt et palmae multae ibi ; unde suspicabamur 
illic ese desertum Helim. 

It may perhaps be thought that these names 
were introduced by Christian travellers, and 
adopted by the later inhabitants of these parts. 
But this could not have been the case. Aris- 



• Pocock, p. 141. 

S Niefeuhr, vol. 1. p. 183. in the notes, 
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ton, Artemidorus, Agatharchides, and Dio*. 
dorus y all lived before the aera of Christian^ 
ty. Even Strabo was some years antecedent, 
The learned Abulfeda of Hamath was indeed 
much later ; but he could have no regard for 
the religion of Jesus or of the Jews, nor any 
prejudice in favour of Moses. The names 
therefore have remained from the beginning 
unimpaired, and the situation of the places 
which they point out correspond so precisely 
with those mentioned in the scriptures, and 
are supported by such indisputable authority, 
that they appear manifestly to be the same 
as those mentioned by the sacred historian. 



Review of the Course taken by the Children of 
Israel in their journeying. 

We have seen how very regular and plain 
the route of the children of Israel is found to 
be from their setting out upon the fifteenth 
day of the first month to their arrival at Elim. 
From Rameses they journeyed to Succoth, 
and from Succoth to Etham, to the border 
of that wildernesss. Then they removed from 
Etham, and turned again unto Piha-Hirothj and 
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passed through the midst of the sea into the same 
wilderness. Numb, xxxiii. 7. From the place 
where they first halted after their passage over 
the sea, they marched for three days without 
water, and arrived upon the fourth at Marah, 
where the bitter waters were miraculously 
made sweet, but have now returned to their 
native bitterness. From hence they journey- 
ed, as is generally supposed, in one day to 
Elim, though the time is not specified, and 
may have been longer. Here were the twelve 
wells of water y and the threescore and ten 
palm-trees ; and they encamped by the waters. 
How long they staid in each place is uncertain, 
for they were not carried in a direct line to 
Sinai, but were led about, so that they did not 
reach the mount of God till after several en- 
campments from Etham, which took up two 
months, wanting a few days. After they had 
removed from Elim, it is said that they encamped 
by the Red-sea. Indeed all their stations 
hitherto had been nearly upon that sea. But 
they now came to a part of the coast in the 
desert of Paran, where there was no way to 
mark the place of their encampment but by 
jaying it was upon the sea-shore beyond Elim, 
They now fronted the true Red-sea, for they 



were before only upon a bay of it j which 
sea extended from them in length southward 
not less than eleven hundred miles. The 
next course which they took Was to the north 
and more inland j for it is said* that * they 
removed from the Red-sea> and encamped in the 
wilderness of Sim which was * between Elim 
and Sinai. This happened just one month 
after their departure from Egypt > and it was 
here that manna was first afforded them from 
heaven. They were now very near to the 
place where the law was to be given to them; 
but this was still delayed* and they were to be 
farther tried. We accordingly read in the 
book of the Exodus, that they pitched in 
5 Rephidim, having jburUeyed front the Wilder- 
ness qf Sin. But it is said in the book of 
Numbers, that there were two interme- 
diate encampments 5 for 4 they took their jour* 
ney out of the Wilderness of Sin, and encamp* 
ed in Dophkah ; and they departed from Doph- 
iahj and encamped in AlusL And they remov- 
ed from Alush, and encamped at Rephidim. And 
they departed from Rephidim^ and pitched in 
the wilderness of Sinai. This I mention 

1 Numbers xxxin. 11, * Exodus xvi. 1. 

' Exodus xvii. 1; * Numbers xxxiii* 12, 13, 14. 

Bb 
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to shew how far north they must have gone 
to have made this circuit ; fbrthey approach- 
ed to the borders of the Amalekites, who 
came out and l pursued them to Rephidim. 
Here a battle was fought, and the Israelites 
were miraculously preserved. Here also the 
people murmured for want of water ; when 
Moses was ordered to take his rod, * and bt- 
hold, saith the Lord, J will stand before thee 
there upon the rock in Horeb ; and thou shah 
smite t/ie rock, and there shall come mater out of 
it, Esfc. — And Moses did so in the sight of the 
elders of Israel. And he called the name of the 
place Massahy *Merihah 7 because of the eluding of 

. ' Then came Amalek, and fought with Israel in Rephidim. 
£xod. xvii. 8. 

Remember what Amalek did unto thee by the way when ye 
were come forth out of Egypt. How he met thee by the way r 
and smote the hindmost of thee, even all that were feeble behind 
thee, when thou wast faint and weary ; and he feared not God. 
J)eut. xxv. 17, 18. 

% Exodus xvii. 5, 6, 7. 

3 I should think, that the nameMeribah has been wrongly 
introduced here ; and was originally the marginal note of 
some scribe. The chiding of the people at Meribah was 
many years afterwards in the desert of Zin near Cadishu It 
was after the death of Miriam, and just before the death of 
Aaron in Mount Hon The murmuring at Massah was in 
the second month ; but the disobedience at Meribah was in 
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the children oj Israel. From hertce the Israelites 
were conducted to Sinai; where they abode 
a great- while ; during which time the law, 
amidst a wonderful display of glory and terror, 
was given to the people through the hands of 
Moses, From these circumstances, I should 
judge that Rephidim was to the north of Ho- 
reb, and that Horeb was in some degree tQ 
the north of Sinai. For the people in their 
return downwards from Atnaleck came first 
to Rephidim, which was before Horeb* and 
then * pitched in the wilderness of Sinai. 

Thus much I thought proper to mention 
concerning the journeying of the children 
<of Israel, as far as Mount Sinai, and con- 
cerning those places through which their jour- 
iiies lay. 

the first. Numb, xx. 1, Aaron Seemd to have participated 
jn the guilt; for it is said«<— — Aaron shall be gathered unto 
Ms people $ for he shall not enter into the land which I have given 
unto the children of Israel, because ye rebelled against toy word 
at the water of Meribah, ver. £4. and he died accordingly 
90on after his sister ftf iriam. 

1 Numb, xxxiiu 15.—— ~Mons; D'Anville places Horeb 
north- west of Sinai; 



Bb i 
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farther Observations upon the Phcenicon, or Grove 
of Palms, as it is described by Strabo. 

One of the first persons, who gave an ac- 
count of this part of Arabia, was * Artemi- 
dorus Ephesius, who lived about the time o( 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, and his mother Cleopatra. 
He is mentioned by many authors with gteat 
credit, and is copied particularly by Strabo 
and Diodorus; And in the description which 
he gives, he seems to have followed a prior 
writer, * Ariston, who was sent but by one 
of the antecedent Ptolemies purposely to make 
discoveries upon the two coa&ts of the Red-sea. 
The account which is given by Artemidorus, 
concerning that part of Arabia Deserta with 
which we are chiefly concerned, has already 
been mentioned. But as the ancient geogra- 
phers are not always Sufficiently clear, and as 
there seems likewise to be a mistake in Strabo t 
or at least in the present copies of that excel- 
lent writer, it will be proper to rectify what 

1 Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1122. 

* See Diodorus, 1. 3. p. 175. He was sent in the time of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, as we find intimated by the same author, 
I S. p. 155 j 
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is amiss, that the history may not be left in a 
state of uncertainty. 

After that Artemidorus has given an ac- 
count of the Ethiopians, and the western coast 
of the Red-sea from Arsinoe at the top down 
to the straits, now called Babel Mandel, where 
it terminates, he returns to the point where 
he began, to the apex of the western bay of 
the Red-sea (' sxttmrw a; r*c AguCag) to those 
Arabians, who occupied the opposite region 
to Clysfna. And as there are very few ob-t 
jects upon that coast which merit geographir 
cal notice, he takes the first which presents 
itself, though at a distance from the point 
from which he sets out. This is * Posidium, 
a place sacred to the supposed sovereign of the 
sea, which I take to be another name for the 
Baalzephon of Moses. Next to this, Strabo, 
who copies Artemidorus, places the ' Phceni- 

pon, where was the palm grove uff tin 

$?i tn<rog 4 Qukw, and next in orfcr the Insula 
Phocarum. All this is as precise and in as just 
order as can be desired. But he at the same 
time tells us of Posidium, the place dedicated 

1 Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1122. * Ibid. 

3 v rvHyi tv Tlwu}nt tyuwun* umu Ibid. 

* Ityd. called now Teran \ and I$le de Cat}. 
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to Neptune — ? ty^n is tviortgu nutriai ruro rov 
EXunrov fivyy. It lay, as Artemidorus asserted, 
a good way within the Elanitic or Eastern Gulf. 
This seems impossible^ and confounds alt that 
has been said ; for the sinus upon which these 
places were situated was the western, and 
called the Heroopolitan, and directly opposite 
to the Elantic. Strabo however goes on to 
Inform us, that next after this island (Phoca- 
rum) a promontory extends itself, from whence 
the coast tends inward towards Arabia Petraea 
and the Nabatheans. Ejr EKaving ko\*o$, z&i 
i NaSarcuu. Then, says the author, next in 
order comes the Elanitic gulf, and the Nabathean 
region. The promontory here spoken of is 
that which is called Pharan by Ptolemy, of 
which we have spoken before. He says, that 
the western part of this desert reached from 
the city Heroum, f piygi rv zarcc $ucav amgoh 
rtigiv : and he also mentions zvpn <pag>*r, a 
town or village of that name ; from which 
probably the wilderness was denominated. 
Ptolemy adds, and with him Strabo, and all 
writers agree, that at this point the Sinus Ela- 

f Strabo, \. 16. p. 1 J 22. 

* P. 1 62. Stephanus speaks also of a city— £*£*# »«>* 
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nitis commenced ; and they certainly describe 
it very truly. But how can Posidium, which 
had been mentioned before as being within 
the western sinus, and one of the first objects 
in the desert of Etham be referred to the op- 
posite and eastern inlet, the Sinus Elanitis. 
There must be a mistake in Strabo, or in Ar- 
temidorus. I make no doubt but when Aris- 
ton and other travellers described this part of 
Arabia, they gave those names to the place? 
which prevailed among the natives, before 
they were sophisticated by later writers. In-* 
stead of placing Posidium and the Grove of 
Palms (jpoivixai) $y ru) EXawrA; KQ\*xu>in the ILlor 
mte gulf; they placed it t» rat Expiry, or E*j- 
fiiit&} koXvv, in the Sinus Elamitis, or gulf of Elim^ 
so called from the natives. 

There were very few places of any consi- 
deration on this coast, on account of the bar- 
renness of the soil and the scarcity of water. 
The region however below Posidium near the 
Phcenicon, or palm groves, is described by 
Diodorus as being in those times populous, 
and frequented on account of the plenty of 
good water and the fertility of the soil. And 
it seems in still more early times to have been 
of repute, as an ancient altar is mentioned of 
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unknown ■ characters, which witnessed it? an- 
tiquity. As there is the greatest reason to 
think that this place was the Elim of Moses, 
and as it was the only district of consequence 
upon the coast, it is highly probable that it 
gave name to that part of the gulf, which 
from hence was by the natives called Sinus 
Elamites, or Elimites, the Gulf of Elim, 

The mistake in the copies of Strabo has 
misled that excellent geographer * Mons. JX 
Anville, who accordingly places Posidium 
close by the promontory Pharan, the Ra^ 
Mohammed of the present times. Here is 
the extremity of the desert to the south, the 
very point below where the two gulf? on each 
side commence, and pass upwards. But this 
of ail others could not be the place where Po- 
sidium was situated- For to whichever gulf 
it may have belonged* it is expressly said to 
have been-— ti$ot$g» rs ^1%*, higher up and with- 
in the sinus ; and consequently could not have 
been at the bottqip, Artemidorus introducesit 

1 Diodorus Siccus, 1. S. p, 175. 

* Ce promontoire forme par Y extremite du continent, qui 
lepare lea deux golfes, est le Posidium, ou Neptunium, des 
mcmes auteurs, appele Phata dans Ptolemee, &c. Memoirs 
fmr T Egypte, p. 237. 
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as the very first place which occurred upon the 
coa$t of ' Arabia, and brings other places in a 
regular series after itj as he proceeds from - 
north to south, mentioning Posidium, Phceni- 
con, Insula Phocarum, and then the promon? 
tory Pharan. We may therefore perceive 
plainly that it wa's situated upon the Sinus 
Heroopolitanus ? ancLjust ^boye the grove °f 
palms.—* (rvvej^n de rx Ho<rzidix Qomxma swat svvd^ 
gov. Next to Posidium was the palm-grove, which 

place is abundantly watered %\*wm V wrm 

axguTHgtof, o dipTMS* ?'£ *77' Hsrguv, — Etr Ehcmris 
Ko\iro$ . Then came the promontory, which ex r 
tended toward Petra; and after this was the 
Sinus JLlanitis, or Gulf of Elath — far removed 
from the grove before mentioned, and from 
Posidium, which w^s above it. Here it was 
that Ariston, in the course of his discoveries, 
built the altar, of which * Diodorus Siculus 
takes notice. This, 1 imagine, was erected 
by hirp in honour of the ancient deity of that 
part of the world, Qey *VW£*?r whp was the 
reputed guardian of the sea. In consequence 

1 Affcttftuos **• Tleotitiv. Ibid. 

*Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1122. 

* *Ovt«* y«g (f* v £*s) w^**£it«* Ylwi&UM y fyv<r*pifV Tl^o-uim{ 
nOmytf Caveat A {*«■*«** tv matures wr* Ur^ifMSH irpe KUrgtxt- 
*v fm U; p%wm ir*fnwmt AgaC<*;. 1. 3. p. .17^. 
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of this he called the place after the Grecian 
manner Posidium, the same probably in pur- 
port as Baal-zephon ; which place of worship 
of old was higher upon the same coast, and 
opposite to Clysma. 



Conclusion concerning tJie journeying of the 
Israelites. 

The distance of time is so great, and the 
scene of action so remote, and so little fre- 
quented, that one would imagine there could 
have been no traces obtained of such very 
early occurrences. It must therefore raise 
within us a kind of religious reverence for 
the sacred writer, when we see such evident 
ces stitl remain of his wonderful history. We 
read of expeditions undertaken by Osiris, Se- 
sostris, Bacchus, Vexoris, Myrina, Semiramis, 
and the Atlantians, into different parts of the 
world. But no vestige remains of their operar 
tions, no particular history of their appulse, 
in any region upon e^rth. We have in like 
manner accounts of Brennus, as well as of the 
Teutones, Cimbri, and Ambrones; also of 
the Goths and Visigoths ; and of other swarms 
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from the great hive in the north ; all which 
are better authenticated. Yet we hive only 
a general history of their migrations. The 
places from whence they originally came, 
and the particulars of their journeying, have 
been effaced for ages. The history recorded 
by Moses appears like a bright, but remote 
object, seen through the glass of an excellent 
optician, Clear, distinet, and ^ell defined. 
But when we look back upon the accounts 
transmitted concerning the Assyrians, Egyp- 
tians, Medes and Scythians, or those of the ear- 
ly ages of Italy and Greece, we find nothing 
but a series of incredible and inconsistent 
events, and groupes of strange beings ; 

Abortive, monstrous, and unkindly mix'd, 
Gorgons, and harpies, and chimaeras dire. 

The ideas which they afford are like the fan- 
tastic forms in an evening cloud, where we 
seem to descry castles and mountains, and gi- 
gantic appearances. But while we gaze the 
forms die away, and we are soon lost in gloom 
and uncertainty. Concerning the Israelites 
we have a regular and consistent history. 
And though they were roving in a desert for 
forty years, and far removed from the rest of 
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the world, yet we have seen what manifest 
tokens remain of their journeying and mira- 
culous preservation. 

This external proof may appear to some 
not very entertaining, nor perhaps necessary ; 
as the internal has been shewn to be very co- 
pious ; and, as I flatter myself, strong and 
convincing to a degree of demonstration, 
Yet to every curious and well disposed mind, 
| hope, that this too will be found satisfag* 
fory, and have its due weight. 
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JOURNIES, &c. 



The Journey of Moms. Monconys, 1647, by the 
lowest and most Southern Road, to Suez and 
the Red Sea. Vol. I. p. 405. 

April 14, DEPART from their caravansary 
through the desert at five o'clock — and travel 
a quarter of a league ; the$ mount their ca- 
mels, and travel for three hours. 

1 5* Set out at six, and travel for three hours 
on foot j then mount their camels, and in 
two hours arrive at a plain. 

ltf. At sun-rise travel three hours on foot. 
Arrive at a valley, and a well called Gian 
Dabi. After dinner go through another val- 
ley, which looked like the bed of a river i and 
abounded with shells ; pass through pieces of 
plain ground, which seemed covered with fine 
$and. 

17. Pass over some more plain ground, and 
arrive at eleven at the beginning of souiq 
mountains. After dinner travel between th? 
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mountains, in a road thirty or forty pacfes 
wide, till they arrive at a large spot of plain 
ground, which reached to the sea ; and in 
about three hundred paces from the entrance 
afforded a fine prospect. Travelled in this 
opening till eight at night. 

19. Travel in this valley for an hour on 
foot, which began to be more and more con- 
tracted between the mountains, and appeared 
very much like an artificial canal ; only much 
tod wide for a work of art* being nearly two 
leagues wide. At eleven they came to the 
end of it, which terminated at the Red-sea* 
(N. B. This valley is the same as the ancient 
Clysma, now called Bedea, and runs from 
west to east.) Here, upon the border of the 
sea, they dined; and then turned to the left 
and towards the north, and coasted the Red- 
sea till the evening. — Nous marchames vers le 
nord, laissant les mdntagties ati couehant* et 
la mer du cot£ du levant. 

This part of the coast betwefen the moun- 
tains and the sea* which they went over after 
their turn to the left and to the north, is, a* 
I have supposed, the place of the encamp- 
ment, where the Israelites halted before their 
transit through the sea. 
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19- Set out at day-break, and in nine hours 
arrive at Suez, the ancient Arsinoe, which is 
situated at the northern point of the Red-sea. 



The Journey of Mons. Monconys to St Catha- 
rine' s y at Mount Sinai. P. 412. 

April 20, Set! out at day-break, and in se- 
ven hours arrive at the fountains stiled the 
Fountains of Moses, The water hot and salt, 

2 1 . Pass through a plain between the moun- 
tains to the east, and the sea to the west, up- 
on the right hand. 

22. Pass through a plain country between 
mountains for two hours, and then come to 
a fine spring and small rivulet of water ; but 
he thinks it could not have been that called 
Mara, on account of its distance. 

23. Set out before day, and pass through 
fine valleys between higher grounds. Some 
of these abounded with casia. Found some 
good water. 

24. Set out half an hour after sun-rise, and 
come to difficult ways. 

25. Proceed in their journey, but refresh 
themselves under the shade of a mountain, 
where they repose the greatest part of the day. 

Cc 
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86. Set out on foot at six o'clock, and jour- 
ney for three hours through a bad road. At 
last see the monastery; and passing through a 
plain of a league and an half in length, at last 
arrive at St Catharine's upon Mount Sinai. 



Journey gf Monconys from St Catharine t back 
again to Suez, by Tor and the Red-sea. P. 
446. 

May 2. After dinner set out from St Ca- 
tharine's for Tor ; pass through some valleys 
for two hours. 

3. At six o'clock set out, pass through, a 
valley with some palm-trees and springs of 
water. At the end of the valley, rocks, with 
, > engravings, or rather with characters 
stained deeply into the stone. Soon have 
a view of Tor, supposed to be Eiim. 

5. A monastery subordinate to that of St 
Catharine to the north of Tor; also some 
fountains and a large grove of palms, about a 
league from the town\ C'est en ce lieu, ou 
Moyse trouva les douze fontaines, et les (sep- 
tante) palmiers. The waters not good. Cea 
eaux vont arrosant une quantity de beaux pal- 
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miers, fermcs de murailles, et qui sont bien 
augments en noiribre au dela des septante que 
Moyse y trouva. 

6. Stay in the place and in its neighbour- 
hood. 

7. Still remain in these parts ; but set out 
in the evening, and go directly north. Come 
to waters, which, he says, many people have 
taken for those of Mara; (and, I think, with 
great appearance of probability.) The author 
is of a different opinion. 

8. Set out at seven, and continue to march 
north. Obliged to halt an hour and a halt 
Set out again and travel till eleven at night. 

9. Set out at half past five, and traveltill 
eleven. After dinner proceed till seven o'- 
clock. 

10. Begin their route at day-break, find 
march by the coast of the Red^sea. Come to 
a nitrous fountain, 

11. At half past five set out, and arrive at 
the point where the road divided, when they 
before turned towards the east in going to 
Mount Sinai ; march three hours. 

13. Arrive at night at the fountains near 
Suez, (called Aijoun Mousa) and there rest, 
13. At nine arrive at Suez, 
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Dr PocockV Journey from Cairo to Suez and the 
Red-sea, by another Road. P. 130. 

March 28. Lay at Keyde Bey. . 

29. Set out, and ascend Jebel Jehusi ; go 
thirteen miles. 

30. Set out an hour before day ; come in 
eleven hours to a narrow valley called Tearo- 
said. In an hour and an half more to Hara 
Minteleh, where in the valley seemed to have 
been a wall across, probably the remains of a 
floodgate to the canal which once passed this 
way to the Red-sea. 

After sixteen hours saw Adjeroute castle ; 
the whole thirty-two hours from Cairo ; or f 
as the authors thinks, but twenty-nine. The 
caravan takes a larger compass. 

31. Turned more to the south, through gin 
hollow way, to which the sea seemed former- 
ly to have reached. In two hours and an half 
come to the well of Suez. In two hours more 
to Suez. The whole, according to the author, 
about seventy-two English miles. 
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Dr PocockV Journey from Suez to Tor, upon 
the Red-sea. P. 138. 

Days. l. To Ein Mouseh, supposed. by 
some to be the wells of Moses, in three or 
four hours, 

2. To the desert of Shedur, or Shur, for 
four or five hours very sandy. In three hours 
to Birk el Cdrondel. To the desert of Shedur, 
or Shur, and went on for an hour. 

3. To Ouardan. f Stayed two hours. Game 
to a sandy pMn, and in three hours to an 
hill of talc ; passed it in two hours, and tra- 
velled as many more, and then had to the 
east Jebel Housan, and to the west Jebel le 
Marah, where was a salt spring. The author 
thinks it may have been the Mara of the 
scriptures. Come to the vale of Corondel, 
having travelled eleven hours in all. Beyond 
this vale on the sea is Jebel Hamam Phara* 
one, and a grotto with a very hot spring. 

4- In three hours come to the mountain 
torrent Wouset, and a salt spring with some 
palm-trees. In three hours come to Taldi, 
where are some date-trees. In three hours 
the tomb of a Turkish saint, at a place called 
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Be&mah, wjiere was a salt spring. In an 
hour to a narrow valley , Menetsah; after 
which the road divides, one part tends to * 
Mount Sinai, and the other to Tor. 

5- Carried out of the way to the north ; 
gee a hill called Bait el Pharaone. 

6. Return into the road to Tor ; a torreut 
called Waad Pharan, 

7. Turned southward to the plain of Baha- 
j-am ; travelled thirteen hours, 

8. Capie to the beginning of the valley of 
Tor. In three hours to Nach el Tor, or the 
palm grove of Tor. This grove about a lea- 
gue north of Tor, where is a well of good 
water ; also many date-trees, and hot springs. 
Here is a convent of monks, who belong to 
Mount Sinai, and near the convent many 
fountains. The hot springs are called the 
Baths of Moses ; and the place by the Greeks, 
as well as by others, supposed to be the Eliro 
of scripture. Tor is but a sm^l village to the 
south. 

1 This division of the ready by which Dr Pocock turned 
off south-east to Mount Sinai, is much lower than {ha* meTW 
fipned by Mpnconys, 
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Thfi Distance ofElimfrom the Place of Passage. 

According to Ovington, the distance of Tor 
from Suez is an hundred miles. But as the 
elevation of the pole at Suez, according to * 
Niebuhr, is 29° 57', and at * Tor 28* 12'* 
the difference in miles cannot be much less 
than one hundred and fifteen. But as Clysma, 
and the place of landing upon the opposite 
shore, were not less than thirty miles from 
Suez; and the palm grove, where we place 
Elim, is a league nearer than Tor, the length 
of the journey, after deducting these thirty- 
three miles, will be eighty-two. And if this 
interval was passed over in five days, the ex- 
tent of each day's march will be about seven- 
teen miles. And as the children of Israel did 
r *ot arrive at Marah till they had been three 
, ;*s without water, and consequently came 
the/^ upon tKe fourth, we must accordingly 
look *or this place at the distance of * four 

v T. 1, p. 175- * Ibid. p. 208. 

Pocock mentions Gibel al Marah close by Corondel, 
which is at a grestt distance from the Marah of the scrip- 
tures. But it was tne name f a re gi onj inhabited of old by 
the Maranaei, a^j wn i cn extended a great W3y down the 
coast. 
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days journey from their setting out after their 
passage through the sea, and of one day's 
journey from the palm grove at Elim ; to 
which they came in that space afterwards. 

Niebuhr went from Suez to Tor by sea ; 
so that he has afforded us only so much of the 
road as he saw in his journey to Mount Sinai; 
which is the part of least consequence. He 
has however given us a small map of Tor, 
and of the district near it. 
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O* Caw, Printer, E dinburgh. _ 
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